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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Institution and the Reconstitution of the 
National Gas Council. 


TueE Institution of Gas Engineers held a special general 
meeting last week of a remarkably notable character. We 
are living in times when the industry is called to do a vast 
amount of constructive work if it is going to make the ad- 
vancement of its interests which its potentialities grant to it. 
All the subjects that engaged the attention of the members 
last week had a bearing on the constructive side ; and, on 
every hand, there was agreement that the calling of the 
meeting to consider and discuss the matters upon the agenda 
was amply justified. For it there is little question that the 
members—and assuredly the industry as well—are indebted 
to the enthusiasm of the President (Mr. Samuel Glover). 
It was noticed that in one place he referred to the meeting 
as the “half-yearly” one. It is hoped that, at any rate 
during the years of rehabilitating and pressing creative work, 
this description will be realized, because, as the technical 
discussions again demonstrated on this occasion, good results 
emerge from the conference of many skilled brains. At all 
events, the Gas Investigation Committee and the Gas-Meters 
Research Committee will find the comment and criticism 
useful to them; while, by their reports and by that of the 
Refractory Materials Committee, the members have had 
their interest stirred in new directions. We look back upon 
the meeting with infinite pleasure; and so does every gas 
man whose good fortune it was to be present. 

But there was one matter—it was the first to engage 
attention—in connection with which we fear the members 
made aslip. It refers to the reconstitution of the National 
Gas Council (to the Executive Board of which the Insti- 
tution are invited to send four members) with the view to 
giving it a broader representative basis, so that the whole of 
the gas undertakings of the country may have direct repre- 
sentation and voice, as well as part in decisions. This re- 
formation of the Council is a matter of an importance to the 
industry that one cannot over-estimate. It is as patent as 
anything can be that, if the gas undertakings of the country 
combine “ according to plan,” the industry will have a power 
in its hands of indescribable worth to it; and this accumu- 
lation of power, we feel sanguine, will ultimately give to 
the industry that completeness of organization that so many 
desire, in order that it may use its maximum influence in 
every direction. Listening to the discussion at the meeting, 
there seemed to be a great lack of general appreciation 
of the importance of what is in view from the industry’s 
side as distinct from the professional side, though the 
latter has everything to gain by the influence that the in- 
dustry possesses being marshalled for all good operative 
Purposes. Those who had been in closer contact with the 
movement for reconstitution—the President, the Hon. Sec- 
retary (Mr. W. E. Price), and members of the Council—of 
course fully appreciated all this; and there was no excuse 
for the members not doing so, in view of the sketch of the 
Scheme which appeared recently in our columns. What 
the members appeared most concerned about was the ques- 
tion of their numerical representation on the Council, which 
'S a matter of comparatively small moment compared with 
the objects which the reconstitution scheme is directed to 
achieve, in which connection Lord Moulton’s speech at a 
luncheon given by Sir Hallewell Rogers, the retiring Presi- 
dent of the British Commercial Gas Association on Wed- 
hesday, affords excellent reading. 








There is what we have designated a “slip” on the part 
of the members. It is our hope that the description is 
wrong. If proved to be so, we shall be pleased to acknow- 
ledge it. The resolution put before the meeting was to the 
effect that the members approve in principle of the recon- 
stitution scheme; and to this, following an appeal by Mr. 
Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., there was added (the words were 
suggested by him) “provided a separate organization is 
‘‘ formed to deal with labour matters.” Now, in the first 
place, the resolution only approves in “ principle” of the 
scheme; and therefore the Council of the Institution have 
no final authority from the members to definitely commit 
the Institution. But still worse comes when consideration 
is given to the effect of the addendum. What does it mean ? 
That the members of the Institution have only approved in 
principle of the scheme of reconstitution, conditionally on a 
separate organization being formed for dealing with labour 
matters. Therefore, unless the National Gas Council com- 
pletely dissociates itself from any body established in the gas 
industry to deal with labour matters, the members of the Insti- 
tution do not approve of the scheme in principle. This is 
our reading of the resolution. The Institution Council may 
construe it otherwise. The reconstitution scheme provides 
for the establishing of an Employers’ Committee, member- 
ship of which is to be optional, and the undertakings that are 
members of the National Gas Council need not be associ- 
ated in any way with the Committee. The Council of the 
Institution consider that the Committee is a separate organi- 
zation. So it is to all intents and purposes. But do the 
Council seriously think that, if this was the opinion of Mr. 
Carpenter, he would have gone to the trouble to propose 
the proviso? The negative answer is the only one. His 
addendum must be interpreted by reference to his speech, 
which described what has been done in the chemical indus- 
try. A Chemical Manufacturers’ Association was recently 
formed, and, completely detached from it, a Federation of 
Employers for dealing with labour matters. Between the 
two there is no coupling in any shape or form. The one 
is completely independent of the other. That is what the 
proposer of the proviso which the members accepted calls 
a “ separate” organization, and nothing short of it. If this 
is the position, the Institution Council will have to extri- 
cate themselves from it in some way. But it will not be 
by misinterpreting the intentions of Mr. Carpenter. The 
resolution has been passed, and so long as it stands, the 
Council are in honour bound to abide by it. This is only 
pointed out in order to avoid future complication. 

At the same time, we are quite of the opinion that the 
Employers’ Committee—membership of which is optional, 
and for the doings of which the National Gas Council would 
not be responsible—will be as good as, if not better than, an 
organization separated body and limb from the central organi- 
zation of the industry. Matters may probably arise in re- 
gard to which conference with the representatives of the gas 
undertakings of the entire country may be advisable. We 
may as well be plain. Under the new order of things, an 
organization to deal with labour matters is essential. The 
Government is moving to bring employers and trade unions 
into a position for joint conference and action—not indivi- 
dual employers, but the employers representing entire indus- 
tries. What does this mean? It means that it will not 
matter a jot whether the organization dealing with labour 
questions is coupled-up to the Council or is an organization 
distinct in every sense of the word—its decisions will be felt 
throughout the whole industry, excepting perhaps where 
employers and employees are working in co-partnership, and 
settle matters themselves. We are no believers in interfer- 
ence in any shape or form where justice reigns as between 
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employers and employed. But no intelligent man can have 
failed to observe changes already here and in the making; 
and, with these changes, is it better for an industry to have 
for dealing with labour matters a body with a link with the 
central organization or without? We fail to see that such 
a link can do any harm; and we have not seen any specific 
reasons put forward to show it will, or is likely to, do so. 


Investigation into the Use of Various Grades and 
Compositions of Gas. 


WE must confess to somewhat mixed feelings over the first 
report of the Gas Investigation Committee, which was sub- 
mitted at the meeting of the Institution last week. It is in 
some respects a valuable report; but the value would have 
been greatly enhanced if the investigators had left no room 
for criticism of methods. The report may be regarded in 
two lights. It has projected opinion a good distance along 
the road to the production of a lower calorific quality of 
combustible gas, subject to manufacturing economy; while, 
on the other hand, the results of tests made by consuming 
different grades and compositions of gas are not, in respect 
of lighting and gas-fire heating efficiencies, reputable from 
the gas industry’s point of view, through the inferior char- 
acter of the appliances used in the tests. The investigators 
took considerable pains to have their measuring instruments 
beyond reproach before commencing the inquiry ; but at the 
other end, an upright incandescent burner was used in the 
lighting tests instead of an inverted one, and in part of the 
gas-fire tests a fire was employed which could not be pro- 
perly regulated for the different gases, and the radiants of 
which were admittedly unsuitable. In view of the publica- 
tion of the report and the figures, we must, though regretting 
the necessity, make prominent mention of this in the inte- 
rests of the gas industry. It has in defence been pointed 
out that no one, in view of the preliminary character of the 
report and the acknowledgment in it of the defects, can 
honestly make use of the figures. We fully concur. But, 
whether honestly or not, use may be made of them to the 
disadvantage of gas, with upon them the imprimatur of the 
Gas Investigation Committee. 

The Legislature has recognized as a fundamental right 
that gas should be allowed in its testing to have those appli- 
ances which will develop its maximum efficiency. This is 
quite an ancient recognition ; and the industry had it con- 
firmed in the Carpenter burner and in the total-heat calori- 
meter. The same principle that is recognized by the Legis- 
ture should be followed in testing the uses of gas in present- 
day appliances. One cannot expect to correctly gauge the 
efficiency of any gas if the appliances in which it is used 
are not themselves efficient. It is not the indifferent ones 
that should be regarded as representative of the consumers’ 
appliances, but those which incorporate in them the maxi- 
mum progress in invention, and which are the standard 
towards and from which (in the upward direction) the gas 
industry is working. The Committee have to investigate 
gas composition in relation to use; but the gas composition 
refers to the future, not to the past. It is therefore the 
duty of the Committee to prosecute their reference with due 
heed to the character of the gas appliances by means of 
which the gas is to be consumed. ‘The users of good gas- 
fires and other heaters do not want the gas supplied to 
them to be curtailed in any manner through any criterion 
set by inferior gas-using appliances, any more than users of 
inverted burners desire the gas supplied to them to be the 
gas that the users of flat-flame burners would prefer, and 
which is uneconomical in different senses for both. More- 
over, upright burners can be discarded for inverted ones; 
and it isnot beyond the power of manufacturers to supplant 
gas-fire burners that are inefficient through want of provi- 
sion for adequate regulation by burners that are efficient in 
this respect, and to do the same with the radiants. There 
must not be any subordination whatever of manufacturing 
economies to defective gas-using appliances. The only 
limits must be those set by determining the character of 
the gas which will be the best not for one use, but for the 
diverse uses. We are sorry that there has been an open- 
ing for criticism in this way ; and it could have been avoided 
by doing before what the Committee are now going to do— 
use inverted burners and gas-fires that accord with present- 
day production. It is with these appliances that investiga- 
tion ought to have commenced. But, on the other hand, 
while the results are low, for the upright burner, and the 


to convection and conduction), they do show that even under 
unfavourable combustion conditions, the results with the 
gases tested were of a character which indicate that, giving 
them the more favourable conditions of present-day gas- 
using productions, highly gratifying results will be achieved 
with gas that can be economically produced. 

We will not here refer specifically to the results of the 
tests, These are sufficiently presented, prior to our publi- 
cation of the text of the report, in the “ Review of the Pro. 
“ ceedings” published in subsequent columns. The refer. 
ence to the Committee is for the purpose of ascertaining 
how far different grades and compositions of gas are econo- 
mical to the consumers; and a subsequent part of the ex. 
ploration is to be devoted to the question of economical 
gas production—the two sides —_ forming one question, 
It is in connection with the range taken by the investigation 
into different grades and compositions of gas that praise 
can be unstintingly given on the ground of thoroughness ; 
and it is this part which is the most enlightening within the 
limits allowed by the appliances used in making the tests, 
Plain coal gas, mixtures containing carburetted water gas 
or blue water gas, or air mixed with the gas in the holder, 
as well as Mond gas with a slight addition of coal gas, were 
all investigated with boiling-ring, upright burner, and gas- 
fire. Some practical experience in the supply of low calorific 
power gas was also given during the discussion. The gases 
investigated were of high and low calorific values, and the 
quantity of inerts varied considerably. The results showed 
that for boiling purposes composition and inerts have very 
little, if any, effect on efficiencies based on thermal value. 
Some 50 p.ct. efficiency is about the rule whatever the char- 
acter of the gas, provided the distance between the base of 
the heating utensil and the surface of the burner is correct 
—a fair distance being 1 in. The addition of air to the gas 
in the holder is shown to have no advantage ; and it is better 
to allow a properly adjusted gas-burner to take-up its own 
quantity of air according to its requirements under the con- 
ditions of composition and pressure. Speaking of gas 
engines—which is a line of research still to be taken up by 
the Committee—Sir Dugald Clerk (who by the way is satis- 
fied that boiling-burners could be made to give 20 to 25 p.ct. 
better efficiencies than shown in the report for ring burners), 
made the point that, as a consumer, he only wanted to pay 
for B.Th.U., and not for avoidable inert constituents of 
which he could get all he required, and as he wanted them, 
from the atmosphere. His idea of the gas of the future is 
one having somewhere in the neighbourhood of a calorific 
value of 420 B.Th.U. 

The experiments with gas-fires so far as they have gone, 
show a capacity for dealing with a wide range of gases, given 
the power of adjustment and suitable radiants. The manu- 
facturers should devote themselves assiduously to provide 
for coming events. But the upright incandescent burner is 
the most sensitive to changes in composition, as shown by 
illuminating power efficiency based on the thermal value of 
the gas, which is a new mode of expressing lighting effici- 
ency. The mantle depends upon flame temperature, and 
the most active part of the flame is its surface. The flame 
must fit the mantle; and when one gets to some of the 
grades of gas mixtures with their reduced flames, although 
of great intensity, it is found impossible to fill the upright 
mantle. This is just where the smaller mantle of the in- 
verted burner will show to great advantage. It is unques- 
tionably going to be a good auxiliary in the determination 
of the gas of the future. In the investigation with the up- 
right burner, it was found that a gas of low calorific value 
and high inerts was distinctly inferior to a gas of similarly 
low calorific value and low inerts. But the investigators 
of these lighting tests incline to view as quite acceptable 
a gas of 525 B.Th.U. But this, of course, is subject to the 
tests with the smaller mantle of the inverted burner, when 
we think it will probably be found (gathering together all 
economical considerations) that gas of lower calorific value 
will be more advisable. “We have to strike the correct 
quality point for gas between economical production and 
the diversity of uses. A matter not dealt with is that a good 
combustible gas of lower calorific power than the present 
standard would require less air per cubic foot to effect its 
combustion than a higher grade gas ; and therefore, if a 
higher efficiency can be obtained through both gas and 
appliance suitability, the volume of the heated products 
would be smaller. Evidence was offered during the discus- 
sion of lower calorific value gas than was formerly supplied 





gas-fires (taking radiant efficiency alone, without reference 


doing the work of the consumers without at all affecting the 
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volume of their demand ; and this appears to indicate that 
the appliances they use were not realizing the best service 
from the gas formerly supplied. This is not the first time 
that there has been very similar evidence based on practical 
experience. 

Tests and experience both show that light is penetrating 
the nebulous cloak with which custom and legislative restric- 
tion have garbed this question; and it should not be long 
before the gas industry is of single mind that its own interests, 
the interests of consumers, and those of the nation demand 
of it to get into its distributing systems as many B.Th.U. 
per ton of coal as the various considerations pronounce 
to be practicable. 


Causes of Increases in Unaccounted-for Gas 
and Meter Deterioration. 


Tue stage of investigation has now been reached when it 
can be said, with a fair amount of confidence, that a con- 
siderable proportion of the latter-day increase in unaccounted- 
for gas and the accretion of meter troubles are due to the 
effects upon meters of current gas-manufacturing practice. 
Therefore, the difficulties in these two respects must be 
accepted as being entirely home-produced, and cannot be 
attributed to any depreciation in the work of meter manu- 
facturers. The chemical research of Mr. J. G. Taplay and 
the detective investigation into the question of unaccounted- 
for gas made by Mr. B. R. Parkinson in the district of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company, have thrown a considerable 
amount of light on what had almost assumed the form of a 
double mystery ; and what is more it has presented a prac- 
tical, readily applied remedy, which is also of great import- 
ance, in view of the fact that the abstraction of benzol 
from gas is something that is likely to stay as part of the 
processes of many gas undertakings. We compliment both 
these investigators on the success of their inquiry; and the 
Gas-Meter Research Committee of the Institution on having 
secured from them contributions which will be of supreme 
value to the whole gas industry. Conspicuous ability in 
investigating cause, effect, and remedy is shown. 

It must be admitted that, in respect of unaccounted-for 
gas, the district of the Gas Light and Coke Company is 
peculiar in the nature of the protection received by the dis- 
tribution system. But, when one has regard for the general 
character of the complaints that have been made as to in- 
creases of unaccounted-for gas and of an accretion of meter 
troubles, then one may assume that the causes have fairly 
common origin. To have proper sequence, the investiga- 
tions of Mr. Parkinson should take precedence, with equality 
in importance to Mr. Taplay’s chemical research, conclu- 
sions, and suggestion. There cannot be much doubt now 
that the increases in unaccounted-for gas and meter troubles 
are due to the same causes, and that the main, if not the 
entire, explanation of the former may be looked for in the 
latter. The increases are probably due to three causes— 
the reduction in use of carburetted water gas, the removal 
of benzol and other hydrocarbons from the gas, and the des- 
tructive tendency of moist sulphur dioxide which is always 
present in blue water gas. This group of contributors to the 
troubles so widely experienced show that, unless a simple 
remedy can be devised, the enforced changes in present- 
day practice have, and will continue to have, their economy 
discounted by the effects upon consumers’ meters. But 
every change begets some new obligation; and this is an 
obligation which must be met in order to bring into account 
improved economic conditions. Mr, Parkinson, after much 
patient inquiry, found that there is in the district of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company a remarkable symmetry between 
curves showing unaccounted-for gas on the one hand and 
the use of carburetted water gas on the other, and that the 
behaviour of meters has grown worse with the reduction in 
the use of oil—this being due to the protection which the oil 
gives to the meters. Material proof that oil in the gas is a 
meter protective is afforded by the very different experience 
in the area supplied from the Kensal Green works of 
the ry ne the gas from which station is treated to a 
paraffin fog by the Botley process, and the interiors of the 


meters in the area are found to be well oiled with paraffin. 
Therefore the oil mist renders a service other than that of 
supplying solvents for the naphthalene; and we should think 
it preferable over the carburetted water gas so far as the 
meters are concerned. 

From this evidence, we turn to Mr. Taplay's researches ; 
and it is seen that he has unveiled the substances in the 


















bodies condensed in dry meters which (the review of the 
paper in this issue designates them) attack tinned sheet- 
iron and brass ; the corrosion of the latter being very rapid. 
Then it is also seen that ammonia, while not acting on the 
metals, aids and abets the destructive work by removing the 
oil dressing and the tannin from the leather—thus causing 
the leather to shrink and to harden. Aqueous solutions of 
various compounds (also named in the review) similarly ab- 
stract the oil dressing from the leather; and certain of these 
solutions (after the removal of the oil dressing) were found 
to contain leather substances. There is also the sulphur 
dioxide in the blue water gas, which compound is produced 
by the oxidation of the sulphur content of the coke; and it 
is most damaging to the metal parts and to leather. The 
use of a little oil for carburetting purposes, or the passing 
of a small amount of ammonia with the blue water gas into 
the purifiers, will eliminate the sulphur dioxide. The corro- 
sive bodies are partly produced by the reaction of carbon 
bisulphide with ammonia; and the removal of benzol from 
the gas has unfortunately energized these two bodies. To 
prevent this, compensation has to be made. In fact, the 
whole of the evidence points to the reduction of the hydro- 
carbons in the gas being the cause of the destructive influ- 
ences on meters, and the increase of the unaccounted-for 
gas; and therefore the remedy is to compensate the meters 
for the protecting substances of which they have been 
robbed—the benzol and other bodies removed from the gas 
sent out into the district. 

Mr. Taplay’s remedial suggestion is that new and repaired 
meters should have their mechanisms sprayed with solar 
distillate. Mr. Parkinson would go farther, and save the 
destructive action upon meters by treating them very gene- 
rally. He would fit a motor van with the equipment for 
spraying, pay house-to-house visits, and oil-spray the meter 
mechanisms on the spot. The work so far done has been 
effective. But there is one thing that must be guarded 
against, and that is the use of unsuitable oil. It would 
never do, for example, to use water-gas tar oil, because it 
contains a large quantity of resin-like substance ; and much 
valve stoppage has lately been experienced in meters through 
a gummy compound of the nature of resin, produced by 
the oxidation of a constituent of the tarry and oily conden- 
sates from the gas. 

Both Mr. Taplay and Mr. Parkinson have done extremely 
good work for the industry through their investigations ; and 
in making this acknowledgment, the indebtedness of the 
industry to the Gas Light and Coke Company should not 
be overlooked, for the investigation was instituted originally 
for their own information. The result is given freely to 
the gas industry. 





Corrosive Action of Fine Dust on Refractories. 


The Refractory Materials Committee presented a report, at 
last week’s meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers, on the 
subject of the “ Corrosive Action of Flue Dust on Fire-Bricks.” 
The same report (which was prepared by Dr. J. W. Mellor) was 
also presented at the meeting of the Ceramic Society. The report 
indicates that the Committee have now (after disappointments 
through the war) got their equipment for these further researches 
forward sufficiently to take seriously in hand the fresh work. As 
one of a series, the report will early have a companion treating of 
the abrasive action of dusts. Pending the publication of the full 
report in our columns, some of its salient features are given in the 
“ Review of the Proceedings” at the Institution meeting, at which 
Mr. J. P. Leather summarized the document in a manner which 
made abundantly clear the line of the research and the results. 


Society of British Gas Industries and the N. G. C. 
Reconstitution. 

It is not surprising to learn that the members of the Society 
of British Gas Industries should feel somewhat incensed to find 
that the promoters of the reconstitution of the National Gas 
Council have no place for their representation in the new body, 
other than through membership of the British Commercial Gas 
Association, or by co-opting members on Committees for special 
work, or by electing distinguished members in their ranks as 
honorary members. The members naturally think that some in- 
dignity has been thrust upon them. We have always maintained, 
and do so now, that the manufacturers of gas plant and gas-con- 
suming appliances (to whom the industry are greatly indebted) are 
as much an integral part of the gas industry as are the under- 
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takings that use the gas-making plant, and can only sell their gas 
through the appliances made forthe purpose. At this stage, how- 
ever, there is something to be said on both sides in connection 
with the reconstitution of the National Gas Council. The present 
proposal is an attempt to secure unity in, and complete represen- 
tation of, the gas-supply industry; and there are still gas adminis- 
trators who hold the opinion that the political interests of the 
gas-supply industry are not in any way identical with the 
interests of members of the Society. There is not the slightest 
personal feeling in the matter; but they adhere to the opinion 
that the dissimilarity of objects, except in special directions, does 
not admit of any true cohesion. We are particularly sorry, be- 
cause for years we have in these columns advocated complete 
organization. It was our original advocacy that gave birth to 
the Society of British Gas Industries ; and—not for that reason, 
but on higher grounds—we shall not, when later the question of 
the consolidation of the organizations of the industry is taken 
in hand, be content with any scheme that does not include the 
Society, which has shown a whole-hearted concern in advancing 
the general interests of the industry. The resolution passed at 
the meeting of ‘the Society last week approves of the National 
Gas Council undergoing reorganization. But it is understood 
that this representation has in no wise altered the position. With 
regard to the second part of the resolution—“ It is only on these 
conditions the Society can consent to support the reconstituted 
body "—it may be pointed out that naturally, for the work of a 
body upon which the Society is not represented, no financial sup- 
port could be expected, and, in fact, is not sought. But a word 
of advice to the members of the Society, “ Do not, through um- 
brage over this matter, evacuate any other of the territory already 
occupied. It will be an advantage to be there when the question 
of a larger scheme is taken in hand.” 


A Good War Record for Birmingham. 


Lord Moulton, the new President of the British Commercial 
Gas Association, must have smiled grimly as he heard his prede- 
cessor (Sir Hallewell Rogers), at the meeting of the Association 
last week, relate what the Birmingham Gas Department had been 
doing in the war. It would be too much to take Birmingham as 
the standard of all gas undertakings in this matter; butif it could 
be, the old Senior Wrangler would not have much difficulty in 
making an exact computation of the direct part the industry has 
taken in the war through its operations, to say nothing of men. 
But he knows that every gas undertaking has done its part accord- 
ing to its opportunities. It has not been the good fortune of all 
to help to win the war by supplying 14,000 million cubic feet of 
gas solely for the manufacture of munitions. Birmingham has 
done it. It has not been the lot of all to have supplied sufficient 
explosive material to fill 25 million 18-pounder high explosive 
shells. Birmingham has done it. But it may be confidently said 
that every gas undertaking has done its part. Lord Moulton 
knows this; and he has pretty freely acknowledged it by word of 
mouth, by action, and by his personal interest and devotion of 
well-filled days to the work of the industry. 


Gas-Firing of Boilers. 

The Bonecourt system of (among other applications) firing 
gas-boilers has created a good deal of interest in the gas industry ; 
and as we progress towards that ambition of progressive gas men, 
to produce and sell a gas altogether suitable for heating and witha 
cheap, the prospect will increase of boilers that are not fired by 
coke being fired by gas, and so interest in the subject of the firing 
of boilers will be cumulatively intensified. Gas is an ideal boiler 
fuel; for it is easily applied and regulated. Capital costs, too, are 
smaller than with coal-fired boilers. Industrially produced gas 
has drawbacks which reduce efficiency ; while gas of the coke- 
oven variety shows a splendid efficiency. So that, if gas cost did 
not come into the calculation, town gas compared with (say) blast- 
furnace gas could win “ hands down.” Economical supply where 
industrially produced gas is not available is a point for the gas in- 
dustry. We have before suggested that in a concentrated manu- 
facturing area, producer gas made from coke might be distributed 
for industrial heating and power. It would also find favour for 
boiler-firing. 


Mr. Hunter's Studies. 
In a paper read before the South Wales Institute of Engineers, 
Mr. T. M. Hunter (who has largely studied this subject) shows that 


: the ordinary efficiency of gas-fired boilers under present conditions 


is only 50 to 60 p.ct.; and on blast-furnace gas work there are 
many giving as low as 30 p.ct. But when it is seen that with 
coke-oven gas 83 p.ct. efficiency can be obtained for a water-tube 
boiler, with superheater, but without economizer; 80 p.ct. for a 
Lancashire type boiler, with superheater and economizer, fired 
with cleaned blast-furnace gas; and 79 p.ct. for a Lancashire 
boiler, with both superheater and economizer, fired by producer gas 
—it is at once clear that proper application will realize excellent 
efficiency. Mr. Hunter, in his paper, tells of the evil results on 
efficiency of dust in the gas, of the depreciating power of water 
vapour in the gas on the efficiency of combustion, and therefore 
on flame temperature (owing to the amount of heat carried up 
the chimney in the waste gases), and of the losses due to admis- 
sion to the boiler of air in excess of the minimum required for the 
combustion of the gas. The gas should be burned immediately and 
completely at the highest flame temperature, and with the smallest 
excess of air. Preheating the air is important ; and intimate mix- 
ture of the gas and air is best obtained when gas or air, or both, 
are under pressure. From his experience in boiler-firing with 
Mond gas, Mr. Hunter shows that gas-firing need not be respons- 
ible for damage to boiler-tubes. If gas is burned with a small 
excess of air, so that there is a minimum of oxygen in the burnt 
gas, and if combustion takes place quickly, so that it is practically 
complete before the gases touch the boiler-tubes, no damage what- 
ever can happen tothem. It is clear that carelessness of applica- 
tion is responsible for low efficiency in gas-fired boilers. 








PERSONAL. 


Lieutenant Frep. D. HincHcLiFFE, R.F.A., who has been 
awarded the Military Cross, was, prior to joining the forces, 
Secretary and Manager of the Haltwhistle Gas- Works. 

Alderman GEorGcE GuMMER, J.P., the Chairman of the Rother- 
ham Corporation Gas Committee, and for over thirty years one of 
the most active members of the Town Council, who was Mayor of 
the borough in the years 1899 and 1900, will again be nominated 
for the office next month. 

The Padiham Urban District Council have decided to appoint 
Mr. A. F. Ames, Gas Manager at Silsden, to the vacant position 
of Manager of their gas-works, at a salary of £300 a year. There 
were originally forty applicants. Mr. Ames was trained under 
Mr. J. H. Davies, at Oswaldtwistle, and has been at Silsden for 
two years. 


The King has been pleased to give authority to certain officials 
of the Ministry of Munitions to wear decorations which have been 
conferred upon them by the King of the Belgians “in recognition 
of services rendered.” Among others named are the Right Hon. 
Lord Moulton, G.B.E., K.C.B., who is made Commander of the 
Order of Leopold, and Mr. Achille Bazire(Lord Moulton’s Private 
Secretary), who is designated as a Chevalier of the Order of the 
Crown. 

Temporary Captain W. Bouvarp M‘Lusky, son of Mr. W. B. 
M‘Lusky, the Halifax Corporation Gas Engineer, and brother to 
Mr. J. M‘Lusky, President-elect of the Yorkshire Junior Gas 
Association, has been awarded the Military Cross. Captain 
M‘Lusky joined the Halifax Volunteers on the outbreak of war, 
and enlisted in the Gordon Highlanders in June, 1915. In August, 
1916, he was given a Commission, and has since been promoted 
on the field. Heis not yet 21 years of age. 


—— 
=< 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. T. BuckLanp, the Engineer to the Chesterfield Gas 
and Water Board, has had the misfortune to lose his wife, after a 
distressing illness. The funeral took place last Saturday week. 


We regret to learn that Mr. Joun Foster, the Engineer of 
the Windsor Street gas-works of the Birmingham Corporation, 
has recently lost his wife, who died at Erdington in the early 
part of last month. 


Mr. Burton CorpincLey, the Chemist to the Yorkshire Coking 
Company, Glass Houghton, died last week from pneumonia, 
following influenza. He was at one time assistant to the late 
Mr. Stanley Cooper, B.Sc. 

Among the victims of the German submarine outrage in the 
sinking of the Royal Mail steamer-“ Leinster” between Kingstown 
and Holyhead was Mr. JoNATHAN Macratu, the Engineer of the 
Cork Gas-Works. The remains were recovered and conveyed 
to Cork for interment. The funeral was very large and repre- 
sentative of all classes of the citizens. Wreaths were sent by 
the Directors of the Gas Company and the various staffs. Mr. 
Magrath was exceedingly popular in Cork, and hosts of friends 
have paid tribute to his work and worth; while the deepest sym- 














pathy has been extended to his widow and relatives. 
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NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 


The Reconstitution Scheme. 
A Meeting of the Council was held at the Caxton Hall last 
Thursday, for discussion of the Draft Constitution and Rules 


proposed for the basis of the enlargement of the Council on 
representative lines. 


A long discussion took place; and a number of amendments 
were agreed upon. The Constitution and Rules were then re- 
ferred back to the Drafting Committee, who will again report to 
the Council in due course. 


Executive Committee’s Meeting. 


A Meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Gas 
Council was held on Tuesday last. 

The future financial position of the gas industry was dis- 
cussed by the Committee, and it was decided to collect further 
statistics, so that a case may be submitted to the consideration 
of the Government. 

A minute of the General Consultative Committee, requesting 
the Executive Committee to make representations to the Con- 
troller of Coal Mines regarding the serious shortage of coal 
stocks of gas undertakings, and the diversion of gas coal to 
outside industries, was reported. It was decided to write and 
ask Sir Guy Calthrop whether he could give the industry some 
assurance that gas undertakings will receive preferential con- 
sideration in the matter of coal stocks and of deliveries through- 
out the coming winter; and to point out to the Controller once 
again the serious results which would attend any failure of gas 
supply. 

TE citeiation was given to the provisions of the Gas Coke 
Prices Order, 1918. Alderman F. S. Phillips (Salford) stated 
that a deputation of Lancashire gas representatives proposed 
waiting upon the Controller of Coal Mines to discuss the ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory terms of the Order. It was arranged 
that representatives of the Council should accompany the depu- 
tation; that a strong protest should be forwarded to the Con- 
troller against the serious financial burden on gas undertakings 
involved in the operation of the Order; and that arequest be 
put forward that the Order should be withdrawn. 

It was reported that the Council had taken up with certain con- 
tractors for the purchase of ammoniacal liquor and of crude and 
concentrated ammonia the question of increasing the prices for 
such commodities, in view of the enormous increase in the manu- 
facturing costs of gas undertakings which have taken place since 
the price of sulphate of ammonia was fixed by the Government, 
and also in view of the payments-in-aid received by such con- 
tractors from the Government. 

Application having been made by the Council to the Ministry 
of Munitions for a revision of the prices now being received by 
gas undertakings for retort carbon, it was reported that the 
Ministry had seen fit to authorize an increase of 20 p.ct. as from 
the 7th inst.—the increase to be calculated on the last contract 
entered into with Mr. Dasnieres (the contractor licensed by the 
Government) by any undertaking. 

An application from the Federation of British Industries for 
statistics of the rise in gas-workers’ wages during the war was 
considered ; and it was decided to forward to the Federation 
details of the award made by the Committee on Production on 
the 27th of March last, and of the recent national settlement with 
the unions by negotiation. 

Further cases of preferential treatment of electrical under- 
takings were reported. It was decided to take further action in 
these and kindred matters. 

Proceedings at a meeting of the Imperial Commercial Associa- 
tion, held on the 2nd inst., to protest against the continuance and 
extension after the war of State restriction and trade by licence 
were reported. A communication from the Federation of British 
Industries bearing on the same subject was also submitted. 

Resolutions received from various District Gas Associations 
and Institutions were submitted in connection with the appoint- 
ment of a Sub-Committee to investigate the position of the gas 
industry ; the extension of the scope of the Executive Committee, 
in order to provide for greater representation of Provincial gas 
undertakings; and the necessity for the gas industry being repre 
sented by a separate advisory department of the Ministry of 
Munitions, which should deal with all matters affecting the gas 
industry, and should have powers similar to those of the Elec- 
tricity Department of the Ministry. It was reported that these 
matters were already receiving the attention of the Committee. 

A letter was submitted from the Scottish Gas Council, with refer- 
ence to the low prices being offered at the present time for spent 
oxide from gas-works, compared with prices ruling a few months 
ago. It was suggested that the District Gas Institutions and Gas 
Associations throughout the country be asked to collect statistics 
in this connection from the gas undertakings in their respective 
districts, and forward them to the Council, or, in the case of the 
Scottish undertakings, to the Scottish Gas Council. The matter 
would then be taken up with the Ministry of Munitions. 

The progress to date of the investigations regarding the sale of 
tar by gas undertakings to distillers was discussed; and it was 
decided that, before details of the draft scheme were submitted 
to the Committee appointed by the Council and to the Council 
itself, it was desirable to sound the industry as to the view taken 








of the scheme as propounded by the Sub-Committee of repre- 
sentatives of producers and distillers. 

It was reported that, under an amending Order [now out 
of print], purchases of linseed and linseed oil without a licence 
had been reduced from five tons to five cwt. per month; also 
that the United Kingdom Linseed Oil Consumers’ Association 
had reduced their membership subscription from two guineas to 
half-a-guinea. It was also pointed out that there appears to be 
no reason why gas undertakings should not obtain their supplies 
of linseed oil, &c., through their usual dealers. 


Manchester and the Gas Coke Prices Order. 


In connection with the action of Lancashire gas undertakings referred 
to above, it may be mentioned that Mr. Fredk. A. Price (the Superin- 
tendent of the Manchester Corporation) wrote on the roth inst. to Sir 
Guy Calthrop (the Coal Controller) pointing out that difficulties had 
arisen in the interpretation of the Order, and asking him to receive a 
deputation ; but after further correspondence, a telegram was received 
from the Coal Mines Department intimating tbat it was not convenient 
to receive the deputation on the day proposed. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Price had addressed a letter to the engineers and 
managers of the larger undertakings in Lancashire and Cheshire stat- 
ing that steps had been taken in the matter of a deputation, in view of 
the fact that, so far as the effect of the Order “is apparent, there will 
be most serious consequences to the gas industry.” At the same time, 
they were asked to attend a private preliminary meeting, which was 
duly held, and presided over by Alderman Kay (the Chairman of the 
Manchester Corporation Gas Committee). Some fifty representatives 
of gas undertakings were present ; and the suggested deputation was 
approved of. 

It is the unanimous feeling locally that, if the Order is to be re- 
drafted and expressed in clearer language, the deputation should be 
received before its form is finally decided upon. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





Tue Belling electric-fire people are trying to push their wares in 
a manner which is not particularly clever nor (from our way of 
thinking) altogether creditable, because those who know will find 
it easy enough to appreciate and to show 
that their claims are extravagant, and 
therefore misleading. They have issued 
some literature in connection with fuel 
rationing, and one of the circulars has every appearance of being 
a relative of the official form F.H.F1, and what is more it is 
headed “ Household Fuel Rationing Order” (October, 1918). The 
circular advises householders to carefully study how to get the 
maximum warmth and comfort from the amount of fuel allowed 
under the Order; and the householder student does not go far 
before he finds that the author of the circular has an ardent 
desire to impress him with the idea that maximum warmth and 
comfort can be obtained through “the medium of the Belling 
electric-fires.” This is a matter which must be decided by fact, 
and not by postulation; and it is to be hoped that the house- 
holder student of the precious circular will see to it that itis fact 
and not postulation that he has got hold of after he has thoroughly 
absorbed its contents. Let him remember, too, that this is purely 
and simply an advertising circular. 


Very shallow is the material on which the 

Specifications for statement is founded as to maximum 
Electric Heating. warmth and comfort being obtainable 
through the medium of the Belling fires. 

The reader is told that 800 units of electricity, as the equivalent 


of x ton of coal, will give more warmth and comfort than any 
other fuel equivalent. If this were true, then why do the makers 
of Belling electric-fires allow for the purchase of part of the ration 
in coal, gas, or coke? If 800 units will do more in the way of 
heating than the other fuel equivalents, then, naturally, the house- 
holder should take all his “ fuel,” if he can get the appliances, 
in the shape of electric energy. But as he reads the circular, the 
householder, if he is sharp, will notice that the Belling adviser 
only suggests intermittent (not continuous) use for electric-fires. 
But he omits to explain why, if there is better value in the electric 
equivalent than in the others, he does not urge continuous use 
of electric heating. There is something structurally wrong about 
the argument of the circular. Take the first item as to what a 
Belling 2-kw.-hour fire will do. It is stated that “your break- 
fast or bed room [note the or!] can be made comfortable on 
400 cold mornings or evenings, for one hour on each occasion, for 
over two years.” Let us see how far this will really hold good. 
Assuming the electric-fire in a bedroom is used for only one 
hour on a cold morning, this means two units. Assuming the fire 
is lighted one hour before and while retiring, this means another 
two units. There must be breakfast; so a further two units 
will go. This would be six units per day for these temporary 
warmings-up, without heating at any other meals provided for, 
and without the heating for all the rest of the day arranged for. 
Later on it is stated that it may be taken heating will be required on 
180 daysinthe year. Six times 180 make 1080 units for heating for 
a brief space per day only two rooms. Even with the artful “or” 
in the uated t statement, it is impossible to accept the assertion, 


A Belling 
Rationing Order. 
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The drawing-room, too, it is pointed out, may be warmed “for 
years” by 800 units during occasional visits of friends. This merely 
shows that the Belling people do not desire householders in the 
cause of electric-fire economy to have many visitors. Later on, 
an example is supplied of further contraction of intermittent use 
of electric-fires in order to realize economy, which again does not 
support the declaration that 800 units will give ‘‘ more warmth and 
comfort than any other fuel equivalent.” Ofcourse, Belling knows 
that if the statement were true, electricity would be employed for 
continuous heating as well as for intermittent heating. A seven- 
roomed house is used as an illustration. Installed in each of the 
three bedrooms is supposed to be a 14-unit-per-hour electric fire, 
which is only allowed a “ full-on ” use for two periods of half-an- 
hour each day. The three bedrooms under these close-cropped 
circumstances would use 44. units. It would be necessary to hurry 
to bed, and hurry to dress in the morning. Then two meals out 
of three must be hastily taken. Using in the dining-room a two- 
unit-per-hour fire for two periods of half-an-hour each “ full on,” 
and “ half-heat” for one period of two hours per day, four units 
would be metered. Employing a three-unit-per-hour fire in the 
drawing-room at varied heats per day (the householder must 
regulate the heats with mathematical accuracy) would require 
“about ’ 14 units. The total use of electricity per day would thus 
be ten units. What the household is going to do between whiles 
for “warmth and comfort” can only be by using an alternative 
in the shape of coal, gas, or coke! All this, taken in conjunction 
with the 5 cg sen assertion as to the electric equivalent being 
the superior, is very grotesque when examined from the practical 
point of view of the householder. Frugal use of electricity is the 
real message of the circular. 


In the first reference to breakfast-room, 
bedroom, and drawing-room, when show- 
ing what 800 units of electricity can do, 
the Belling people ask, What other form of 
heating could claim such results? But heating results are not given, 
They are very guardedly avoided. Only meagre prescriptions are 
vouchsafed. The answer to the question is that any one of the 
other equivalents in coal, gas, or coke can in heating value “ knock 
spots” off the electrical equivalent of 800 units. If Belling desires 
us to give electric-heaters 100 p.ct. efficiency against the claims 
of truth, we will temporarily (to save complication) do so. The 
800 units can only yield 2,736,000 B.Th.U. At 1d. per unit the 
800 units will cost £3 6s.8d. But the war-time price of electricity 
for heating is in many cases 14d., 2d., and 2}d. Take the middle 
figure, the 800 units would cost £6 13s. 4d. The 15,000 c.ft. of 
gas would give on combustion, at the parliamentary standard 
of 500 B.Th.U., 7,500,000 B.Th.U.; and the modern gas-fire puts 
into a room from 7c to 75 p.ct.of the heat produced. This would 
be 5,625,000 B.Th.U. obtained, at the war price of 4s. per 1000 c.ft. 
of gas for £3. That is to say, taking war prices for both electricity 
and gas, the latter will give more than twice the effective heat at 
less than half the cost. We come to the house which is allowed 
only ten units of electricity per day for heating. The circular says 
it may be taken that heating will be required for about 180 days 
in the year; and “taking the average consumption of 10 units, 
the consumption per year,” for the altogether ridiculous amount 
of “warmth and comfort” afforded (this is not in the circular), 
“would be 1800 units, which is equivalent to 2} tons.” “The 
balance of 3} tons [? 3} tons] can be taken partly in coal, gas, 
or coke as preferred.” ‘The Belling circular does not seem to 
touch the question of cost, beyond a warning against accepting 
theoretical measurements. On the other hand, householders 
may be warned that neither the Belling people nor anyone else 
can make a unit of electricity yield more than 3420 B.Th.U. 
Now the 1800 units of electricity cannot develop, given even 
100 p.ct. efficiency, more than 6,156,000 B.Th.U.; while 2} tons 
of coal, at 14,000 B.Th.U. per pound, is capable of developing 
67,500,000 B.Th.U. Even assuming 80 p.ct. of this is lost, the 
effective heat would be 13,500,000 B.Th.U.—more than double 
that of the 1800 units of electricity used. The 1800 units at 
ad. per unit would cost £15; 2} tons of coal at 45s. per ton, 
£5 1s. 3d.! The Coal Controller’s gas equivalent for the 1800 
units of electricity and the 2} tons of coal would be 33,750 c.ft., 
which on combustion would develop 16,875,000 B.Th.U.; and 
75 p.ct. heating efficiency would give 12,656,250 B.Th.U. The 
cost of gas at 4s, would be £6 15s. About 16,000 c.ft., at 75 p.ct. 
efficiency, death give the same heating value to the rooms, as the 
1800 units of electricity ; and the cost of the 16,000 c.ft. at 4s. per 
tooo c.ft. would be £3 4s., as compared with £15 at 2d. per unit. 
In the circular, we read: “ Do not be mislead [sic] by arguments 
comparing the number of B.Th.U. in a ton of coal or 1000 c.ft. of 
gas, or a unit of electricity.” To that we should say to the house- 
holder: “Do not be misled by assertions of such a circular as 
that issued to boost Belling electric-fires, but ask for their prac- 
tical substantiation before acceptance.” Otherwise there may be 
profound regret. We will go further, and ask the Belling people 
whether they are prepared to take their own modern electric-fires 
(we presume they will say that they are the best procurable, even 
better than the Bastian kind) and modern gas-fires, and indulge 
in heat tests (even of the part passing ny ee chimney from gas- 
fires) with a representative of the gas industry to disprove the 
accuracy either of their own assertions or our figures, which in- 
clude the passing of heat up the chimney. We shall be pleased 
to publish the results to the world, using the Belling circulars 
for the foundation of an article. 


Effective Heating 
and Costs. 





We have not yet done with the Belling 

Electricity Generation “fuel-rationing” literature. The state- 
and Electric-Fires. ment is made that use of Belling electric 
fires reduces the amount of raw coal re- 


quired—not at the electricity station. One of the circulars inti- 
mates that only 3 lbs. of coal are needed to produce 1 unit of 
electricity. This is a grossly misleading statement if applied to 
the central electric stations of the country generally. If the 
Belling people had kept themselves closely in touch with official 
data as to the coal consumption at electricity stations in the 
country, they would have well known that there are isolated 
examples of stations that, under specially favourable circum- 
stances owing to industrial load, work at somewhat under 3 lbs, 
per unit ; whilein all other cases there is a variation of the amount 
used running between 3°09 and 16'92 lbs. per unit generated, which 
does not mean delivered at the consumers’ terminals. Leakage 
would increase the consumption of coal per unit sold. In another 
circular, we see that “the great object of the Coal Controller 
at the present time is to reduce the amount of raw virgin coal 
used;” and “electric heating in towns where there is a supply 
of electricity available is one of the surest ways of reducing 
the amount of coal used in the home.” But not at electricity 
stations with which we are acquainted. One of the “great ob- 
jects of the Coal Controller at the present time is to reduce the 
amount of raw virgin coal used” at electricity stations. A 1} kw. 
Belling fire would (as is obvious) use per half hour 3 unit of electric 
energy. The householder is told that to generate this } unit of 
electricity at the power station would need about 2} lbs. of coal ; 
while “to get the same comfort from a coal fire would require 
about 6 Ibs. of coal”—saving in raw coal 3} lbs. The 2} lbs. 
(3 lbs. per unit) as already seen, is the exception, and not the rule. 
The $ unit of electricity used in an electric fire, at 100 p.ct. effi- 
ciency, would give 2565 B.Th.U. The 6 lbs. of coal referred to 
would have a calorific value, at 14,000 B.Th.U. per lb., of 84,000 
B.Th.U.; and 20 p.ct. of this would be 16,800 B.Th.U., compared 
with 2565 B.Th.U. for electricity. Is it likely the householder on 
a cold day would get “the same amount of comfort” from the 
latter figure as from the former? But Belling indulges in pro- 
phecy. ‘As soon as the super-power stations start work, you 
will do everything in your home electrically. You will not need 
coal or gas; and the amount of the coal raised will probably be 
halved.” The Belling people probably do not know that there is 
a limit to the power of generating sets to effect fuel economy ; 
and that there are costs attaching to super-power stations which 
do not apply to the smaller local stations. The super-stations in 
view have not yet been planned ; and the extent to which they will 
(if at all) reduce costs from the best working of the existing local 
stations of electricity delivered to the consumer is a matter that has 
yet to be proved. There are many eminent electrical engineers 
who have no faith in the ability of such stations to effect all that 
has been prophesied. Round about these castles in the air there 
have grown much speculation and extravagance—an extravagance 
which has reflection in the Belling literature dealing with the Fuel 
Rationing Order. 








Temporary Increase of Charges Act. 


The Board of Trade intimate that further applications have 
been made to them under the Statutory Undertakings (Temporary 
Increase of Charges) Act, 1918, up to the 17th inst., by the follow- 
ing undertakings: Burnham Gas Company, Ltd., Cardiff Gaslight 
and Coke Company, Dover Gas Company, Houghton-le-Spring 
District Gas Company, Southend Water-Works Company, Swan- 
sea Gaslight Company. ; 


_ 
— 


Oil-Storage Tanks. 


Losses of oil in storage and methods of prevention are discussed 
by Mr. C. P. Bowie in a Bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
Mines. The author states, as a result of his investigations, that 
all-steel tanks give the best results; and where large containers 
are required, he recommends concrete-lined reservoirs. Practi- 
cally all such containers in use at the present time have wooden 
roofs; but it is his belief that concrete roofs would be far more 
satisfactory in every way, and that the difference in cost between 
the two would be offset in a few years by a saving of oil and in 
cost of repairs and renewals, On the question of painting, it is 
reported that tests have demonstrated that evaporation from 
tanks painted white averages about 1 to 1} p.ct. less than from 
tanks painted red, and about 2} p.ct. less than from tanks painted 
black. These figures, the author says, have not been verified ; 
but tests made by the Institute of Industrial Research show that 
dark-coloured paints absorb heat to a considerable degree, and 
paints presenting a highly glossy surface are less absorptive of 
eneicll rays than those presenting a matte surface. 





<a 
— 


Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western District).—The open- 
ing meeting of the session will be held in the Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow, next Saturday, when Mr. Thomas G. Moffat, of 
Tradeston, will deliver his Presidential Address. Mr. Moffat, who 
was Vice-President, has become President now, owing to the 
resignation of Mr. D. T. Marwick, who has taken up an appoint: 
ment with the Oxford Gas Company. 
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THE VITAL INTERESTS OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COMPANY OWNED GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 





[CoMMUNICATED. | 


Now that the reconstruction of the National Gas Council is 
imminent, it is time that the relationship of the vital interests 
of municipal gas undertakings and gas companies was fairly 
and fearlessly examined and discussed. 


Mr. Carpenter’s letter in the “ Journat” for Oct. 1 is proof 
enough that there are differences--serious and fundamental 
differences—which must be cleared up before any one really 
“ National” Gas Council can speak and act for the whole gas in- 
dustry. We must not shut our eyes to these differences, and pre- 
tend they‘do not exist, or true welding can never take place. We 
want no patched-up affair. The only possible way with any hope 
of success is to frankly admit that there are differences, and see 
if they are real and vital, secondary, quite minor, or imaginary. 
If these differences are found to be real, vital, and unalterable 
under present conditions, then it is useless to expect a National 
Gas Council to speak for the gas industry as a whole. On the 
other hand, differences can often be removed by publicity, and 
both sides united into one strong whole. The policy of pretence, 
backstairs methods, and cant will have to finish if true recon- 
struction is to take place after the war. The secret nursing of 
differences of opinion and grievances has been the cause of many 
of the distressing labour strikes during the last two years. The 
policy now adopted by the Government and the Press in fully 
explaining the points of view of both sides, has done much to 
right the recent labour troubles. We must have a similar open 
expression of views from all opinions if unity is to be really 
attained. 

At first glance, it appears that, except for conditions of capital, 
the veto of the municipal council over the gas committee, and 
labour conditions, the interests of municipal gas undertakings and 
gas companies are identical. But are these the only real differ- 
ences? And are these differences of vital importance? Let us 
examine these points in detail. At the outset, it must be admitted 
that every gas concern, whether company owned or municipal 
owned, has its own particular differences from every other gas 
concern, and complete uniformity of policy is impossible, and, in 
fact, undesirable ; for local conditions must be taken into account 
and local interests catered for. But the general policy and work- 
ing of gas concerns can be roughly divided into two distinct parts. 
First, the executive policy, which would include conditions of 
capital, labour, legal obligations, relations to the public, pro- 
gressive outlook, &c. Second, the technical policy, which would 
include site of works, type of plant, &c. 

If we examine the second part of this division of general policy, 
we shall see that, under present conditions, every gas concern 
which has its own technical experts will have its own technical 
policy. Gas engineers have no standard training—there is no 
central training college. One who starts life as an articled pupil 
to a gas engineer and passes through one or two other works in 
the capacity of an assistant will naturally have his prejudices for 
particular types of plant with which he is familiar, and among 
which he has been brought up. In this respect, gas engineering 
differs greatly from electrical engineering. The latter has almost 
everything standardized by numerous makers of plant; and it is 
rare that an electrical engineer is called upon to design part of the 
plant in his power station. 

The existing District Gas Associations offer ready means for 
interchange of ideas about the design of plant and the working 
results obtained therefrom. No central authority could hope to 
achieve very much more than these Associations in this direction. 
Questions such as horizontal versus vertical retorts, water-gas 
manufacture in the carbonizing retort or in separate plant, high 
or low pressure distribution, &c., must be largely left to the tech- 
nical expert of each gas concern who understands the local condi- 
tions, such as what coals are available and what site and type of 
plant has to be utilized. A central research station would be of 
very little use without taking into account local conditions; and it 
is probably better for general progress for every responsible gas 
engineer to be left to judge between types of plant, and advise his 
committee or directors accordingly. Thus we see that.a National 
Gas Council cannot expect to do much more than existing organi- 
zations for the purely technical policy of gas concerns. 

The remaining part into which we have divided the general 
policy of gas concerns, and called executive policy, is where the 
possibility of real unity lies, and where the differences between 
municipal and company owned concerns lie also. We will here 
examine a few of the more obvious differences, and see if they 
are vital or only of secondary importance. Of course, the most 
obvious difference is in constitution. But this needs no elabora- 
tion. The management of a gas concern by a committee on the 
one hand, and directors on the other, should under normal con- 
ditions show no very great differences. As most gas companies 
have a legal limit as to the profits they can make, there is no fear 
of the public being exploited. Directors of gas companies natu- 
rally take an interest in the economical working of their concern, 
for they have their own interests at stake at the same time; and 
it is almost an axiom that a man will work better for himself than 
for others. On theother hand, a member of a gas committee is 
liable to be influenced by the popular wants of a section of his 





electorate. The custom of many municipal councils in having a 
new gas committee chairman every three years is also a great dis- 
advantage. The general tendency of municipal management, 
except in large progressive manufacturing towns, is to restrict 
rapid progress and pander to small local interests. 

It is a well-known fact that gas engineers, on the whole, prefer 
to work with directors rather than with a municipal committee. 
Employment with a municipal council is almost invariably more 
poorly paid in the higher branches of service than corresponding 
berths with a company. One prominent member of a gas com. 
mittee was heard to say that no man was worth more than £300 
per annum in any employment. This naturally tends towards a 
movement of young progressive gas engineers away from muni- 
cipalservice. Backstairs methods are all too frequently prevalent 
in municipal council working. These methods advance minor 
interests at the expense of general progress. 

Turning to the conditions of capital, we see a fundamental dif- 
ference. A gas company has to stand on its own, whereas a 
municipal undertaking has the whole rateable value of the district 
at its back. The operations of many municipal electricity under- 
takings which are worked at a loss, with the aid of rates, in oppo- 
sition to a gas company, is an illustration in point. On the other 
hand, the policy of many municipal authorities in appropriating 
large sums of the profits, above the bare interest on the capital 
involved, in aid of local rates is a direct hindrance to general 
progress. 

The conditions of employment of labour on municipal and 
company gas-works differ in a similar manner to the conditions of 
capital. The company has to stand alone; whereas the munici- 
pal undertaking usually acts in labour questions in conjunction 
with the other municipal departments. Thus the special condi- 
tions applicable to a gas-works are often obscured by this collec- 
tive handling of several dissimilar departments. The fact also 
that several municipal councils are labour controlled makes joint 
action with companies fundamentally different, and often difficult. 
But if the Whitley scheme is applied throughout the country, 
and gas-works labour is treated separately from other municipal 
departments, the present difficulties should be removed. 

Generally, throughout the country gas companies have more 
highly-organized selling departments than municipal undertakings, 
with the exception of the undertakings in large progressive manu- 
facturing towns. Naturally, a gas company is out for increased 
business ; for the interests of its directors are increased at the 
same time. With municipal undertakings, the keenness for in- 
creased business largely depends on the officials. Many munici- 
pal undertakings do no gas-fitting work at all, owing to successful 
opposition by local tradesmen. There is more than one instance 
in the country where a municipal gas undertaking does no fitting 
work, where no tradesman will fix gas apparatus unless he sup- 
plies the apparatus also, and where an adjoining gas company 
does a fair fittings trade in the area of the municipal undertaking. 
These conditions all hinder progress. 

The legal obligations of gas companies are also often really 
different from those of a municipal undertaking, though they are 
similar in theory. The law relating to purity and quality of the 
gas supplied is in most cases enforced by the local municipal 
council through its watch committee. This gives a municipal 
undertaking loopholes which a gas company does not have, espe- 
cially if it is in competition with a municipal electricity undertaking. 
A company has usually to meet real competition, whereas compe- 
tition between two municipal undertakings in the same area is 
only superficial, and any that does exist is only between the offi- 
cials of the two departments. The veto of the whole council over 
the gas committee is also a hindrance to the gas industry as a 
whole; for the entire council can hardly be expected to know 
anything about gas policy except in so far as a particular question 
affects their own district. Thus, it often happens that quite minor 
matters assume first importance, with consequent damage to the 
industry as a whole. 

It must be admitted that most of these differences are real and 
vital; and before any comprehensive scheme for a National Gas 
Council can be really successful, these and other points of dif- 
ference must be thoroughly examined. No detailed suggestions 
for removing the differences are offered. But there are two general 
ways in which this could be done. One is for municipalities to 
take over all gas companies; the other is for legislation to be in- 
troduced compelling municipalities to treat their gas undertakings 
as separate concerns, with a limited profit to be consumed by 
capital charges only, and for labour conditions to be uniform for 
all gas-works, whether municipally owned or company owned. 
At the same time, if we are to have real reconstruction throughout 
the country, the very best type of man must serve on municipal 
councils and boards of directors, and manage gas undertakings 
with a view to the general good of the community and industry 
as a whole. 








Gas Companies’ Protection Association. — The twenty-first 
annual meeting of the Association will be held on Thursday next 
week, at 3 p.m., at Central Hall, Westminster. The business to 
be transacted will be to receive the annual report, the accounts 
and balance-sheet for the year, to elect seven members to serve 
upon the Committee in place of those retiring under the rules of 
the Association, and of Mr. Thomas May, deceased, to elect two 
Hon. Auditors, and to transact any other general business that 





may be brought forward. 
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MILITARY EXPLOSIVES OF TO-DAY. 


THERE have now been reprinted in the Society’s “Journal” a 
series of Cantor Lectures delivered before the Royal Society of 
Arts earlier in the year, on “ Military Explosives of To-day,” by 
Mr. J. Young, O.B.E., A.R.C.S., F.C.S., Chief Instructor in Science 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 


When dealing with high explosives for shell-filling, the lecturer 
explained that the basic substances required for the manufacture 
of the newer forms of explosives are obtained from coal. When 
coal is carbonized in the manufacture of gas, 16 to 20 gallons 
of tar per ton are obtained, containing about 4 lb. of benzene, 
toluene, and xylene. The gas contains about 1 p.ct. by volume 
of the vapours of the substances, equal to about 19 lbs. per ton of 
coal ; and under war conditions, from 13 to 20 lbs. of these mixed 
hydrocarbons in the form called benzol are extracted from each 
ton of coal. The composition of the benzol varies with the quality 
of the coal used and the process of stripping. It contains from 
50 to 70 p.ct. of benzene, to to 40 p.ct. of toluene, 1 to 3 p.ct. of 
xylene, and smaller amounts of naphthalene and acids. There 
is, of course, a great demand for toluene ; but the benzene is also 
used as a nitro compound in explosives, and in a synthetic process 
for making phenol. The~next fraction from coal-tar distillation 
contains phenol, which is used for making picric acid. 

Tri-nitro-toluene, the lecturer explained, is at present the most 
important of the shell high explosives. The toluene intended for 
this purpose must be pure, clear, and water white. The com- 
plete conversion into the tri-nitro is a long and difficult process ; 
and various methods are employed. However, the conversion by 
a continuous process in one operation has been greatly improved 
recently, and is now much employed. The special qualities of 
“T.N.T.,” which have caused it largely to replace picric acid as 
an explosive are its lower melting-point, the fact that it is a neu- 
tral substance, and because it can be mixed safely with oxydizing 
agents. As little as 10 p.ct. of “ T.N.T.” mixed with ammonium 
nitrate gives an explosive as powerful as the pure substance itself. 
The amatols thus made more than double our resources as re- 
gards high explosives. Amatol is the most used of all the shell 
high explosives at present. Tri-nitro-benzene is made by the 
nitration of benzene with mixed nitric and sulphuric acids; but 
the process is a long one, and full nitration difficult. This has 
prevented its being used to any great extent. It resembles 
“ T.N.T.,” but is a more powerful explosive. 


ECONOMICAL WATER HEATING. 


Peruaps the “ Housing Question,” in which the gas industry is 
vitally concerned, has done as much as anything to deepen interest 
in heating water by gas, and particularly to concentrate on doing 
this economically. 


Taking a small house, for example—as it is in these, in their 
coming tens of thousands, that special interest is felt—a little 
thought will convince anyone that the quantity of heated water 
required for a bath is very different in bulk and temperature to 
that required for any other purpose. There are, in fact, these 
two very different demands for hot water: (1) A bath or baths; 
and (2) all other purposes. It is a very small bath that is suffi- 
ciently filled by twenty-five gallons of water; but the many other 
purposes (of a small house), such as washing-up a few plates, a 
pailful now and again, hand-washing, &c., are well supplied if 
five gallons of hot water are available, if really hot. 

In the coming small property there is a certainty of a large 
number of the houses having upstairs bath rooms (already a large 
number are built in this way); and this entails having hot-water 
apparatus to serve the bath and scullery sink. The apparatus, 
however small, will consist of a boiler connected to a storage tank 
by the customary circulating pipes—the storage tank holding 
perhaps twenty gallons, so as to be suitable for the bath. 

As ordinarily erected, a hot-water apparatus has the whole 
contents of its storage tank heated, quite regardless of whether 
the water is wanted for a bath or two gallons of it for washing up 
the breakfast things. And while the bath may require the twenty 
gallons storage for one hour per week, the remaining hundred 
day-hour requirements do not require a storage exceeding four to 
six gallons. Put briefly, it is usual for the twenty-gallon storage 
to be heated and kept hot all day and every day for demands 
easily met by five gallons storage. 

When a coal-burning range does the heating, it may not matter 
so much, as the fire is kept alight at all times—for they cannot 
keep letting it go out and re-lighting it; and, whether wastefully 
employed or not, the fire is giving heat to the water, and an un- 
necessary storage may not make matters much worse than a more 
proper storage would do. Of course, there are always the loss of 
time and the annoyance of heating up twenty gallons when a 
much less quantity would do. 

When gas is used for heating water, waste is worse than un- 
necessary—it is fatal, especially at these times; and all means of 
eliminating losses, unnecessary heating, &c., are acceptable. 

Messrs. John Wright & Co., of Birmingham, have designed 
what they call the “ B.T.U. Builders’ Set ” to meet the want now 
being discussed ; and some idea of its suitability can be formed 
rom the fact that a committee appointed to decide on the fittings 





for a new estate, found this outfit most suitable for the purpose, 
and a first order for 250 sets is now being installed. The special 
feature of the arrangement is the “ Economy Valve.” 
The complete apparatus consists of a “B.T.U.” gas-heated 
circulator, above which is a cylindrical storage tank—the two 
working together by circulating pipes. 
3 The water, as heated, is delivered 
from the boiler to the top of the 
storage tank; so that, as fast as it is 
heated (little or much), it is available 
at the taps. The important detail 
is the duplicate connection of the re- 
turn circulating pipe and the “ Eco. 
nomy Valve” inserted in it. This 
arrangement gives two distinct active 
capacities to the tank, according to 
the position of the valve-handle. 
When the valve is open, the whole 
contents of the cylinder are in active 
circulation—this being very necessary 
for the comparatively few and brief 
periods when a bath is to be taken. 
At all other times the valve is closed, 
which at once puts three-fourths of 
the tank’s contents out of circulation, 
leaving only sufficient water active to 
meet any demand up to (say) five 
gallons, which in a short time reaches 
ee Loe a good temperature for dish-washing. 
Thus for all days and all hours, ex- 
cept the occasional bath hour, the water being heated and kept 
hot is the minimum, though sufficient, supply, and, needless to say, 
the gas consumption is lessened accordingly. 

Of course, the thermostat is as essential as ever in controlling 
the consumption of gas by the heat of the water. But when it is 
seen how the gas will be automatically cut-down when five gallons 
are heated, instead of being full on until twenty gallons are hot, 
no doubt is felt as to economy resulting. Again, the storage 
tank will probably have 12 sq. ft. of surface—all active heat-losing 
surface if its whole contents are hot; but this loss is also brought- 
down when a relatively small area only has hot water in it. 

The action of the “‘ Economy Valve ” is, putting it in few words, 
to make the storage tank act either as one of twenty-gallon capa- 
city, or one of five gallons with all the attendant advantage of 
lessened consumption and lessened losses for the long periods 
when baths are not required. 

It may be desirable to give a word of explanation as to how a 
twenty-gallon storage cylinder can be utilized as a five-gallon stor- 
age (for hot water), although the tank holds and contains twenty 
gallons all the time. The explanation is this. Wherever the re- 
turn pipe terminates is equivalent to being the bottom of the tank, 
as any water below this point does not then circulate through the 
boiler. The water below the level of the return-pipe connection 
may be considered as part of the cold-supply service, only enter- 
ing the active area in the tank when it rises up, due to someone 
drawing hot water from a tap. But, it may be asked, will not 
this large bulk of cold water in the lower three-fourths of the tank 
have a prejudicial effect upon the heated water above it? The 
answer is that the heat from the upper water will not be dissipated 
downwards through cold water; in fact, if there was an ordinary 
sheet-metal bottom beneath the upper hot water, there would be 
more heat lost through it than can occur downwards through 
stationary cold water. Itis scarcely too much to say that the 
lower cold contents of the tank (when the “ Economy Valve” is 
closed) serve almost as well as a lagging in preventing heat loss 
in this direction. 

The “ B.T.U.” circulating boiler, which forms the lower section 
of the “ Builders’ Set,” is heated by gas with a draw-out non- 
lighting-back bunsen burner; and there is a separate draw-out 
pilot light. The boiler is fitted with a positive-acting thermostat 
—a patented automatic non-capsule valve, which cannot get out 
of order or out of adjustment. 











A Composition Fuel. 


An American patent for a composition fuel is controlled by the 
Industrial Fuel Corporation of New York, who report that steady 
progress is being made in its introduction. The fuel is a mixture 
of approximately 95 p.ct. of anthracite coal dust screenings, or 
mine slush, with about 5 p.ct. of water-gas tar. The first gas 
company to put the fuel into practical use in the works has had 
excellent results. In use there is freedom from smoke; and from 
a boiler-room standpoint the fuel is eminently satisfactory. Upon 
various tests, the fuel has shown a calorific value as from 12,000 
to 14,000 B.Th.U. to the pound, according to the grade of culm, 
slush, or screenings used as abase. In one of the tests, a boiler 
was run for a day upon ordinary coal, and then for one on the 
composition fuel. With the latter, the boiler developed well in 
excess of its rated capacity, and about one-and-a-third times 
the capacity developed under coal firing. In practice it has been 
found that the amount of ash and refuse from the composition fuel 
is reduced toa minimum. The fuel is fired in the same way as 
ordinary coal. Where water-gas tar is now used as a liquid fuel 
under boilers, it is claimed that a conservation of over 75 p.ct. 
by volume of water-gas tar is effected through substitution of the 
composition fuel. 
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MODERNIZATION OF PLANT. 


By H. C. Wipake, M.J.Inst.E., of the Plymouth and Stonehouse 
Gaslight and Coke Company. 


‘* The old order changeth, yielding place to new.''— 
‘* The Passing of Arthur.'’ 


In this age of invention and progress, the significance of Tenny- 
son’s immortal lines are continually being brought home to us, 


and few of us realize their prophetic truth more than does the 
engineer who sees the various units of his plant becoming candi- 
dates for the South Kensington Museum long before the machines 
themselves show any tangible signs of depreciation. In many 
such cases, however progressive the technical views of ah engineer 
may be, he has first of all to consider the interests of his share- 
holders, and must often be content to go on working with an out- 
of-date machine until such time as he is satisfied that the com- 
parative degree of antiquity which years of service has conferred 
upon it has caused it to become a financial, and not merely a 
technical, eyesore. The question as to whether a machine has 
become out of date from a financial standpoint is one which has 
a special interest for gas engineers, in so far as it concerns their 
stoking machines ; and many engineers, although they may chafe 
at the thought that the stoking machine they are using has been 
considerably improved upon in later models, cannot advise their 
boards of directors that the improvements are such as to warrant 
the scrapping of a machine or machines which may be good for 
many years of further service. 

An alternative course to the scrapping of such machines lies in 
the application to them of improvements which have been em- 
bodied in a later model—provided, of course, that this is mechani- 
cally possible. But a frequent objection to such a course is that 
it involves (or is thought to involve) the laying-up of the machines 
during the time that the modifications are being applied. 

This objection carries all the greater weight in the case of a 
single machine installation, when it would be necessary to resort 
to hand-charging in the event of the machine being out of commis- 
sion ; and it often happens that labour considerations, or else the 
character of settings which have been built solely with a view to 
machine-charging, —_ rule-out the possibility of charging the 
retorts by manual labour, and so put an end to any chance of 
modernizing the plant. 

In the course of a long experience with modern retort-house 
machinery, the author has made a close study of such cases, and 
has carried out many important alterations to units of plant which 
could not possibly have been allowed out of commission for more 
than a few hours. 
has taken several months; but the stoppage of the plant while the 
final break was being made has only taken a few hours. 





A TypicaL ALTERATION. 


In this article he proposes to describe how a big alteration was 
carried out in respect to one of the early types of Fiddes-Aldridge 
stoking machines in such a manner as to put the machine out of 
commission for only twelve hours, in spite of the fact that the 
entire job took some six weeks, during which the time the machine 
fulfilled its ordinary routine duties—all the work involved being 
carried out between the charging rounds, with the exception of the 
last twelve hours of the job, when the final break was made. 

The author wishes to render it quite clear that the remarks in 
this article have no allusion to, or bearing upon, the new type of 
Fiddes-Aldridge simultaneous machine, which is now being deve- 
loped with a view to the requirements of large works. Apart from 
this fresh development, the most radical alteration in the history 
of the Fiddes-Aldridge machine has been the addition of an extra 
motor for travelling—a modification for which the writer was re- 
sponsible, the first machine so fitted being put to work in the No. 1 
retort-house of the Coxside works of the Plymouth and Stone- 
house Gas Company in October, 1913, since which time it has 
worked with a degree of success which has more than justified 
so radical a departure from Messrs. Aldridge and Ranken’s [then] 
standard design. 

ADVANTAGES. 


The advantages which have been found to accrue from the 
adoption of a separate travelling motor are as follows: 


(A) The machine takes up its position in front of a retort, and 
is ready to charge it in a much shorter time than is possible 
in the case of a single-motor machine, owing to the fact 
that the necessity for the withdrawal and engaging of heavy 
dog-clutches is done away with; the change-over from the 
travelling to the stoking motion and vice versa being effected 
by the throwing-over of a change-over switch which a small 
child could operate. 

(B) Controller maintenance is greatly reduced, owing to the 
absence of that destructive arcing which takes place when 
the motor has to be “ edged” round, in order to engage and 
release the respective clutches. 

(C) The stoking motor operates nearer its rated capacity at a 
lower temperature; and the duty on both this motor and 
the transmission gear is greatly reduced. 

(D) The absence of the heavy travelling gear-box on the inner 
frame gives greater facilities for inspection and for the 
carrying out of running repairs. 

(E) Owing to the reduction of frictional losses, the travelling 

gear possesses a higher mechanical efficiency, and operates 


In many of the cases, the actual work done“ 



































at any given speed with a correspondingly smaller con- 
sumption of current. 

(F) Experience has proved that the cost of mechanical main- 
tenance is tremendously reduced with a two-motor machine 
compared with similar costs in the case of a single-motor 
stoker with its mechanical complications. 


These are a few of the purely mechanical advantages which 
can be obtained from the installation of a separate travelling 
motor. But by far the greatest advantage lies in the fact that, 
owing to the speed and ease with which the machine operates 
from retort to retort, its capacity (on the basis of the number of 
settings with which it can deal) is increased between 30 and 
40 p.ct. To put this in other words, a single-motor stoker which 
has been employed upon (say) sixteen settings of retorts will be 
found capable, if fitted with a separate motor for travelling, of 
handling at least twenty-two or twenty-four settings in the same 
time and with the same labour as were previously required for 
sixteen settings. It has also been proved that, as a result of the 
rapidity with which the machine can approach and leave a retort, 
and the consequently shorter time the mouthpieces are open, a 
much larger make of gas per ton will be secured than was possible 
with the older type of stoking machine. 


RESULTs. 

In order to illustrate ‘this point, the writer proposes to include 
in this article some test figures regarding a “F-A” installation 
which were published in an article, entitled “ The Evolution of 
the Modern Charging-Discharging Machine,” which appeared in 
the March 21, 1916, issue of the “ JourNAL,” and from which an 
extract is here quoted : 

“ The following figures give the results of a test taken with a 
view to determining the relationship between the bulk of material 
handled, the electricity consumed, and the time-factors of the 
different motions. No mention is made of the raising-lowering 
motion, as (in the case of settings in a reasonable state of repair) 
this motion is used to so small an extent as to render its effect 
upon the working costs negligible. The conditions were absolutely 
normal; no effort being made to speed-up the operations. The 
test was taken haphazard on a typical charging-discharging round 
of thirty-five minutes. The performance shown is not by any 
means out of the common. As a matter of fact, the time per 
retort could have been improved upon had the operator been 
instructed to get over the ground as quickly as possible. 

“ It will be observed that in the data immediately preceding the 
table, the consumption of electrical energy is stated to have been 
4 B.o.T. Units or 0'097 unit for each retort charged and discharged ; 
whereas in the table itself this figure is given as 3°362 B.o.T.Units 
or o'082 unit per retort. The discrepancy is due to the fact that 
the first reading was taken by an integrating wattmeter, and may 
therefore be regarded as correct; while the consumption shown 
in the table was estimated on the basis of observed average 
amperes, the time, and the average pressure. While the latter 
figures could have been adjusted to the watt-hours as shown by 
the wattmeter (which was known to be correct), the author con- 
siders that such a procedure would rob the record of much of its 
value, as it is obvious that only by a very strange coincidence 
could the estimated wattage ina circuit where all the factors were 
continually varying be calculated so closely as to check accu- 
rately against a wattmeter record. The times of the different 
operations were taken by a stop-watch, while the average current 
was estimated by a series of visual observations on a testing 
ammeter. And considering the varying nature of all the factors, 
it will be seen that the figures in the table, brought to a wattage 
basis, and compared with the recorded kilowatts, are in them- 
selves an excellent testimony to the care with which the test was 
carried out. 

Particulars of Test No. 1. 
- +. » « . . Simultaneous 
Two—stoking and rais- 

ing combined and 

travelling separate. 
41 retorts, 16in. by 22in. 
by 20 ft. through 


Type of machine 
Number of motors 


Number of retorts charged 


Distance travelled by machine between first 


and lastretort . . . About 240 ft. 
Time taken (total) . 35 minutes 
Time taken (per retort) 51 seconds 


4 B.o.T. units 


Electricity consumed (total) . 
0'097 B.o.T. unit 


Electricity consumed (per retort) 


























Total coalcharged. . 8 tons 6 cwt. 
Average charge . . . »« .« «© « « « « 8*2 Cwt. 
Table Showing Particulars of Operations. 
: | Electrical Energy 
Time. Consumed. 
Average 
a ae ; eserves 
Operation. Per Per urrent, 
Retort. Total, Retort. Total. 
Minutes.| Mins. Secs. | B.o.T.U.| B.o.T.U.|Amperes, 
Discharging and charging 
simultaneously . . . 16 10 56 0°039 | 1°599 40 
Withdrawing chain from 
ee 12 8 12 0°026 | 1°066 35 
Tee a lt 8 5 28 0'017 | 0°697 35 
Total. « -« 36 24 36 0'082 | 3°362 _ 
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Test No. 2. 


“These figures are confirmed by an earlier test taken by the 
writer on the same machine, and under the same conditions, in 
September, 1914. In this case, the test extended over a period 
of two weeks, during which time 2075 tons of coal were handled, 
and 5188 charges of 8 cwt. (average) were placed in, and dis- 
charged from, a corresponding number of retorts. The watt- 
meter for recording the consumption of electrical energy was 
psy by its makers before the test, the results of which are 
as follows : 


GENER, 6 ke ee Ce se 
OO ee a 
Number of retortscharged . . . . . . 5188. 
Average weight of charge. . . . . . . S8cwt. 


Electricity consumed (total) . are 
Electricity consumed (per retort) . . . . 
Flectricity consumed (per ton of coal carbon- 


482 B.o.T. units. 
0'093 B.o.T. units. 


Se er Caton hee te a is 023 B.o.T. units. 
Tons of coal handled per B.o.T. unit . 4°35 tons.’’ 

Interested readers are invited to compare the above figures— 
particularly those relating to the first test—with the performance 
of their existing single-motor machines, when it will be obvious 
that the money expended in the provision of an additional motor 
for travelling will prove to be a remarkably good investment. 

In this contribution, the writer proposes to show that any 
existing old type Fiddes-Aldridge machine can be so altered with- 
out being laid aside for any serious length of time and with no 
greater total delay than would be caused by (say) the breakage 
of a vertical travelling shaft or a travelling axle, in which event 
(where there is only one machine) a few hours’ delay must neces- 
sarily take place. 
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Fig. 1. 


Before proceeding to a detailed description of the actual manner 
in which this work may be carried out, it may not be out of place 
to briefly review the whole job as it appears before commencing 
work, 

An Otp-TyprEe MACHINE. 


The earlier type of “ F-A ” machine has one motor installed (in 
most cases) on the inner frame, for the purpose of operating the 
three different motions—namely, the stoking, the raising, and the 
travelling motions. Now so far as the first two of these motions 
are concerned, no fault can be found with the general arrange- 
ment of the gearing; but when we come to inspect the method 


retort-settings—bearing in mind the fact that the inner frame on 
which the single motor is installed, has in the case of a three-tier 
machine a vertical travel of at least 5 ft—we come at once to a 
transmission problem which must, from its very nature, be neces- 
sarily complicated and inefficient. The single motor on the inner 
frame of the machine, driving through a worm-reduction box, sets 
in motion three spur wheels, each lying in the horizontal plane, 
and each forming one member of a dog-clutch, by which one of 
the three motions may be engaged with the single motor. 

Fig. 1 has been drawn to illustrate the method of travelling in 
the earlier standard “ F-A’” machine; and it will be seen that one 
of these spur-wheels is shown—namely, the one pertaining to the 
travelling gear-box. This box is situated on the extreme edge of 
the inner frame, and carries a heavy projecting bracket ; provi- 
sion being made in the structure of the outer frame to allow the 
bracket to rise and fall with the inner frame. This bracket— 
marked A in fig. t—accommodates a special form of bevel- 
inion, lying in the horizontal plane, and being retained in the 
racket by a heavy hub, in which a journal is turned. This 
pinion, B, is pierced with a 2 in. square hole. The outward pro- 
jecting worm-wheel shaft of the gear-box carries a pinion C, 
which engages with the pinion B. The latter pinion is pierced 
with a 2}-in. square hole for the reception of a vertical shaft of 
square section which passes up through the sill-plate, through 
this pinion (in which it is a sliding fit), and terminates in a bracket, 
D, attached to the top of the outer frame. At its lower end, it is 
fitted with a bevel-pinion, gearing with a bevel-wheel on the main 
driving shaft of the machine, as shown at E. 

It will be seen that, as the inner frame rises and falls, the 
pinion B is free to rise and fall with the bracket in which it is held 
—sliding up and down over the square shaft; while any rotary 
motion which may be given to the pinion when the travelling gear- 
box is engaged with the motor will be communicated to the verti- 
cal shaft, owing to the latter being of square section and a sliding 
fit in the pinion B. 

A MODERNIZED MACHINE. 

Fig. 2 shows the improved form of travelling gear which forms 
the subject of this article. In this design the old travelling gear- 
box on the inner frame of the machine and the vertical shaft are 
entirely done away with ; the entire power installation for travel- 
ling the machine being mounted on the sill-plate of the outer frame, 
as shown. Immediately over the point at which the old vertical 
shaft emerged from the sill-plate a small compact new gear-box 
is mounted, having a short downward projecting vertical shaft, 
passing through the bearing-bush previously occupied by the 
square section shaft, and carrying on its lower end a similar bevel- 
| wheel to the one fitted to the shaft. This gear-box is fitted with 
a worm reduction gear; the worm-shaft being gear-driven by a 
small electric crane-type motor fitted on the sill-plate beside the 
box. A 10 H.P. machine is ample for this duty; the 93 “ C” type 
Siemens motor being very suitable. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS, 


The main points of difference between the old single-motor and 
the new two-motor type of machine will have been readily grasped 
by reference to figs. 1 and 2; and it is now proposed to deal with 
the manner in which this modification may be applied to an old 
type machine. 

It will be assumed that it is impossible to take the machine out 
of commission for any length of time, and that the greater portion 
of the work will be carried out between the stoking rounds. The 
chief portion of the work will be of a mechanical nature, and must 
be carried out by a skilled fitter; while in the later stage of the 
job a competent electrician will have to be employed for about 
two or three days upon the task of altering the wiring of the 
machine. The conversions carried out by the writer were in con- 
nection with a works where there was every facility for any 
mechanical or electrical work ; but on a small works, where such 
facilities would not exist, it would probably pay to come to an 
arrangement with the makers of the machine to carry out the 
conversion. 

The new material required for the work comprises a new motor 
of about 9 or 10 B.H.P., a new travellieg gear worm-box, and a 
change-over switch. The actual cost of the job must be set against 
the credit which will be obtained for the large travelling gear- 
box, which will be discarded, together with any spares for the old 
travelling gear which may be stocked; and it will be found that 
the net cost of the alteration will be a bagatelle as compared with 
the financial benefits that will accue from the adoption of the new 
type of travelling gear. 

he fitting of the new motor and gear-box on the sill-plate con- 
stitutes by far the heaviest portion of the work. But the satis- 
factory operation of the modified machine will depend as much on 
the arrangements for controlling the new travelling gear from the 
driver’s position on the inner frame of the machine as upon the 
heavier portions of the new gear; and the work of installing the 
control gear, and the cables leading therefrom to the travelling 
motor, should be carried out before the fitting of the new gear on 
the sill-plate. 

METHODS OF CONTROL. 


There are two methods by which the control of the travelling 
motor may be effected—viz., by means of a separate controller 
and resistance, or alternatively by the employment of a directional 
or change-over switch operated in conjunction with the existing 
controller. The latter method will be found preferable, as not 





adopted for travelling the machine up and down in front of the 


only is it the least expensive, but it ensures a minimum of elec- 
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trical complication, and also obviates the necessity of installing 
additional bulky apparatus in the limited space available on the 
inner frame. 

All that is necessary with this method is the provision of a com- 
paratively small change-over switch fitted in a convenient position 
relative to the main controller, together with a run of four cables 
between this point and the new motor on the sill-plate. This 
change-over switch is a vital portion of the equipment; and it 
is no exaggeration to say that the satisfactory operation of the 
machine will absolutely depend upon the type of switch selected 
—the switch forming, as it does, a link between the main con- 
troller and the travelling and stoking motors. 

From a purely electrical point of view, all that is required is an 
ordinary double-pole throw-over switch, with its centres inter- 
connected ; but when it is remembered that this portion of the in- 
’ stallation has to be operated by rough labour several thousands 
of times per day, it becomes obvious that the ordinary switch- 
board fitment, even if enclosedin a cast iron case with an external 
operating handle, will not meet these conditions, 


A SPECIAL FITMENT. 


The author’s experience of change-over switches operating 
under severe conditions has not been a happy one; and in view 
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Fig. 3. 





of the exceptionally hard usage which it was foreseen a change- 
over switch fitted for this particular duty would have to withstand, 
the switch illustrated in fig. 3 was designed by him and has proved 
an unqualified success. It was, of course, primarily intended for 
use on the two F-A machines at the Plymouth Gas Company’s 
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Fig. 2. 


works; but its general construction is such as to render it adapt- 
able for a number of special purposes. 

Some idea of its efficiency and general robust construction may 
be gathered from the fact that one of these switches is still in use 
after having been operated between seven and eight million times 
in the course of the past four years. During this period it has 
cost less than 5s. in maintenance, and has never been the cause 
of a compulsory stoppage. This piece of apparatus, measuring 
about 12 in. by 8 in. by 6 in., is known as the “ Widlake Change- 
over Switch.” 








Accidents Due to Gas and Electricity—A chart has been pre- 
pared by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin covering the 
three years 1915, 1916, and 1917, during which period every in- 
dustrial accident in the State was investigated, and record made 
of the cause, and the amount of time lost through death or injury 
of workmen. Under accidents caused by electricity. the chart 
shows 165 injuries, 30 deaths, and a loss of 192,634 working days ; 
while under illuminating gas there are listed 8 injuries, 1 death, 
and a loss of 6109 working days. In addition, asphyxiation 
(though there is nothing to indicate whether by gas, smoke, or 
other causes) was responsible for 16 injuries, 8 deaths, and a loss 
of 40,144 working days. 


Flueless Heating Stoves in Workshops.—In their “ Bulletin” 
for October the British Commercial Gas Association say they 
understand that in some districts an attempt is being made by the 
Home Office Factory Inspector to oust all flueless heating-stoves 
from factories and workshops, and to persuade factory managers 
not to adopt, and gas managers to decline to supply, this method of 
heating—regardless of its suitability, freedom from objection, and 
legality in the majority of instances. They add: “ Thislineof action, 
if acquiesced in by gas managers in some districts, is likely to be 
more widely adopted by the factory inspectors, who for want of 
accurate information in some cases, and in other cases because 
flueless stoves are sometimes installed by consumers in unsuitable 
conditions, are generally prejudiced against this method of heating. 
As this would be very detrimental both to factory owners (who 
would have to adopt more expensive and less convenient methods 
of heating at large costs for installation) and to the gas industry, 
and as there is no justification for such action, it has been thought 
well to reprint from the ‘ Bulletin’ of January, 1915, an article 
then published setting out the merits of the case and the line of 
action to be followed by any manager faced with the problem in 
his district. It is hoped that managers generally will contest the 
action of local inspectors in all cases where the facts warrant their 
so doing, and will, on the other hand, do everything possible to 
discourage the use of flueless stoves in unsuitable conditions.” 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH GAS INDUSTRIES. 


Autumn General Meeting. 


On Thursday last, the autumn general meeting of the Society took place at the Trocadero Restaurant, 

Piccadilly Circus, W. The gathering was presided over by Mr. ARcHIBALD P, Main (the Chairman of the 

Council), who gave an account of the past half-year’s activities, and thereafter read a paper. After business, 
the members had tea together. 


Before the agenda was proceeded with, it was explained by the 
Chairman that the Right Hon. Lord Moulton, K.C.B., G.B.E., 
F.R.S. (the President), and Sir Robert Hadfield, Bart. (Past- 
President) were absent; but they had with them Sir Arthur 
Duckham, K.C.B. He pointed out that at the present time public 
men—especially one in the position of Lord Moulton—were over- 
whelmed by the amount of work they had to do in the interests of 
the nation. This was the explanation of Lord Moulton’s absence, 
as it also was of that of another distinguished gentleman, the 
Right Hon. Lord Haldane, F.R.S., who, apart from anything else, 
was interested in their work because he was Chairman of the im- 
portant Coal Conservation Committee. 


The Secretary (Mr. Arthur L. Griffith) next announced the 
receipt of other letters of apology for absence—from, among 
others, Lieutenant-General Sir Alfred Keogh, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
Col. Arthur Smithells, C.M.G., Sir Dugald Clerk, D.Sc., K.B.E., 
F.R.S., Mr. J. H. Balfour Browne, K.C., and Prof. Harold B. 
Dixon, C.B.E., F.R.S. 


Tue Work OF THE HALr YEAR. 


The CuarrMAn then rose to report to the members on the 
Society’s work during the past half year; prefacing his remarks 
on this subject by reference to honours conferred upon some of 
their distinguished members—Sir Alfred Keogh, Sir Henry E. 
Duke (now a Lord Justice of Appeal), Colonel Arthur Smithells, 
C.M.G., Prof. Harold B. Dixon, C.B.E., Sir Arthur Duckham 
(appointed Superintendent of Air-Craft Production), Mr. John 
West (who had been awarded the “ Birmingham” Medal of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers), Mr. Fred J. West (who was Chair- 
man of an important combination of employers in Manchester), 
Sir T. H. Spencer, K.B.E., and Mr. W. J. Jones, C.B.E. 

With regard to the six months’ work, he said, they had been 
represented on a Committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
who were dealing with the very important matter of preparing a 
statement for presentation to both Houses of Parliament on the 
conservation of coal from the gas companies’ point of view. This 
was a matter of the utmost importance, in view of the fact: that 
the electrical people had forestalled them, and some time ago 
presented to Parliament their report on the same subject, in 
which they emphasized the services of electricity in connection 
with the conservation of coal. They had also been represented 
on one of the Committees of the Federation of British Industries 
established in connection with the Bill which the gas companies 
promoted for their relief under the sliding-scale. As they were 
aware, Sir Robert Hadfield, who had just left them, had offered 
some valuable prizes for competition; and they wished to urge 
upon the members the importance of bringing the scheme to the 
notice of their employees, and making it areal success. At the 
express wish of Sir Robert, the Society gave the recent British 
Scientific Products Exhibition their support. Those of them who 
had visited the exhibition would be aware that it was an un- 
doubtedly interesting one—especially as demonstrating the im- 
mense number of articles manufactured before the war in enemy 
countries which were now made by British firms. 

In the Meter Section, they had had important conferences deal- 
ing with the life of gas-meters, the guaranteeing of meters, the 
rating of meters, and unaccounted-for gas. Evidence had been 
given by them before the Gas Traction Committee; and important 
services had been rendered in connection with the rationing of 
materials. 

In the Lighting Section, they had also dealt with the rationing 
of materials ; while in the Fire-Clay Section—one of those indus- 
tries in which Germany before the war was supposed to be pre- 
eminent—they had made a grant of £150 towards the expenses of 
the refractory materials research. This had been highly appre- 
ciated. They had dealt, too, with the investigations into the manu- 
facture of retorts by casting processes. 

Coming to the Gas-Stove Section, they had during the past year 
been in close association with the National Kitchens Division, and 
had materially assisted in the provision of special gas apparatus 
for the requirements of the various kitchens and restaurants which 
had been established throughout the country. The members com- 
prising this section had shown a splendid spirit of co-operation, 
and had undoubtedly assisted materially to bring about the suc- 
cess of this movement. Nearly a thousand kitchens of various 
kinds had been equipped, and generally speaking were being car- 
ried on successfully. It was gratifying to note that the majority 
of kitchens erected were provided with gas apparatus. With re- 








gard to the release of metal for burner and gas-fitting production, 
acting upon the advice of the Society a further large quantity of 
metal had been allocated to the various manufacturers in Great 
Britain; and arrangements were at the moment being made to 
release a further quantity to cover manufacturers’ requirements 
to the end of the year. The action of the Society had been much 
appreciated by manufacturers throughout the country, and had 
enabled them to supply gas undertakings, both at home and in 
the Colonies, with the necessary materials for lighting of which 
they were badly in need. 


RECONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL GAs COUNCIL. 


There remained, the Chairman went on to say, the very impor- 
tant question which had lately been sprung upon them, of the re- 
construction of the National Gas Council. The Council of the 
Society had given this matter very serious consideration indeed. 
It was quite needless for him to say that the proposed recon- 
struction involved questions of the greatest concern to all of them. 
That morning their Council had discussed the matter fully; and 
as the result of this discussion, they had sent the following letter 
to Mr. Milne Watson. 


The Council of the Society of British Gas Industries have had under 
consideration the proposed reconstruction of the National Gas 
Council; and they decided that, until they have had an oppor- 
tunity of placing the matter before the whole of the members of 
the Society, they cannot agree to the new scheme whereby the 
Society of British Gas Industries is excluded. 


The general feeling of the Council is that a National Gas Council 
which does not include the whole of the gas industry cannot 
be a truly representative body, which, in their opinion, is most 
desirable. 

A RESOLUTION ADOPTED. 


Mr. FRED. J. West then opened an informal (but private) dis- 
cussion on the subject which the Chairman had last touched 
upon; and he proposed the following resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 


That the Society of British Gas Industries strongly supports the 
formation of a National Gas Council on a reconstituted basis, 
but considers that provision should be made by the National 
Gas Council under which the Society is admitted on terms of 
equality, with representation on the Executive Council. 


It is only on these conditions the Society can consent to support the 
reconstituted body. 


WASTE AND CONSERVATION OF CAPITAL. 


The Cuarrman then read a paper on “ Capital: Its Waste and 
Its Conservation,” which was followed by a good discussion. 
Pressure this week on the limited space available under war con- 
ditions compels the holding over of any notice of the paper and 
of the remarks to which it gave rise. 


THE NEw PRESIDENT. 


The CuarrMan intimated that their old friend Sir Arthur Duck- 
ham had accepted nomination as President of the Society for the 
ensuing year. He was known to all of them. The Government 
had secured his services, first in one position, and later on in the 
extremely important Air-Craft Production Department. They 
were highly fortunate, when looking for a successor to Lord 
Moulton, in being able to secure the services of Sir Arthur Duck- 
ham ; and they heartily welcomed him. [Applause.] 

Sir ARTHUR DuckuHamM remarked that it was the greatest com- 
pliment that had been paid to him in his life for them to ask 
him to become their President. It would be a compliment as an 
outsider; but it was doubly a compliment as an insider—though 
perhaps not an active one at the present time. He could now see 
possibilities of being able in the coming year to devote time to the 
Society of British Gas Industries. This would be a great happi- 
ness. He had been giving himself up entirely to the work of the 
Government, having been a volunteer since the start; and all 
through he had felt that it was the previous training he had had, 
both as a gas engineer and as a commercial man, which had made 
it possible for him in some way to fulfil the very arduous duties 
that had been placed upon his shoulders. He looked forward to 
a year of great activity, and trusted he might be able to be of 
some assistance to the Society, with which his whole future was 
more or less bound up. 
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THE INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 





PROCEEDINGS AT THE SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, 


HELD AT 


THE 
OCTOBER 


17 and 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, LONDON, 


18, 1918. 


President: Mr. SAMUEL. GLOVER, M.Inst.C.E. 


REVIEW OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


[The discussion as to representation of the Institution on the proposed reconstituted National 


Gas Council and the general proceedings are reported in full in this issue. 


The various 


reports submitted will, with the discussions upon them, appear in our pages in succeeding 
issues until publication ia extenso is completed.] 


Tue Special General Meeting of the Institution, which was held last week, declares forcibly, by 
numbers, interest, and every other means of applicable measurement, that, when there is anything of 
particular moment to the industry to talk about, the calling together of the members is a right and 
proper thing. And there is an abundance of matters upon which to confer at the present time—matters 


that could not all be pressed into these very full two days’ sittings. 


But the matters that were 


discussed stand in the front line of those things that are urgently and materially important to the 


gas industry at this juncture. 


We are at a stage when momentous decisions have to be made; and 


in connection with such of the subjects as the members discussed last week, the voice of the 
technical man has to be heard, his views weighed, and respect must be paid to the verdict of the 
majority. At the first morning’s sitting Lord Moulton graced the proceedings by his presence; and 
interest in the report of the Gas Investigation Committee brought to the meeting Sir George Beilby, 


the Director of the Fuel Research Board, and Sir Dugald Clerk. 


the members. 


Their attendance gave pleasure to 


The presence of Sir George Beilby especially was symptomatic of an interest in high 


places as to the fundamental change which developing knowledge and requirement are, with increasing 
insistence, calling for in the character of town gas, with the view to national and individual economy. 


The Reconstitution of the National Gas Council. 


This was the opening business to which the President directed 
attention. At first it looked as though there would not be any- 
thing notable transpire from it; but there was. The President 
pointed out that, so far as the Institution was concerned, the 


proposal was that it should be represented on the reconstituted 
Council by four members; and he asked the members to agree 
in this way to form part of the reconstituted Council. There was 
an omission at the beginning; no formally drafted resolution being 
put before the meeting. During the discussion this was called for, 
and granted. There were other members who rather objected to 
give their adherence to the proposal without proper indication as 
to the plans of reconstitution. To these publicity has been given 
in the columns of the “ JourNAL.” There were others who were 
in disagreement with certain details of the new constitution—such 
as those regarding voting powers; but all such details the Presi- 
dent said were matters that must be left to the representatives of 
the Institution to be discussed and dealt with at the meeting that 
afternoon of the National Gas Council. One thing certain of the 
members overlooked ; and it is that it is the National Gas Council 
that is reconstituting itself, and that the Institution in its repre- 
sentation upon the existing Council is only one part of it. The 
Institution therefore cannot order ; but it has a right to secure a 
fair share of representation in its corporate capacity, and that share 
must have relation to the share of other bodies. Some seemed to 
think that four members for the Institution on the Executive Board 
would be too small; but it must not be forgotten that, through the 
section of the scheme which provides for all parts of the United 
Kingdom being represented by District Committees of the under- 
takings who will send from their own areas representatives to the 
Council, gas engineers will in all probability be the accredited re- 
presentatives in a fairly considerable majority. Certain it is that 
they will have a very fair share numerically and in influence in 
the decisions of the Council, acting under the instructions of their 
own district unions of undertakings. There were little thrusts, 
too, on the subject of a complete reorganization of the industry ; 
but from other directions came indications of the opinion that 
the present scheme is a step which will pave the way to thorough 
Organization. And it was Mr. J. P. Leather who reminded the 
members that such a technical organization as the Institution is 
not, and cannot be, representative of all the interests of the in- 
dustry, nor has it authority to deal with them. Inquiry came 
from several quarters, and explanation was given by the Presi- 








dent and others on his side of the table. 
where will supply the detail. 


Labour Questions and the Reformed Council. 


But the pivot of interest was the attitude of Mr. Charles 
Carpenter, D.Sc. He raised no objection whatever to the pro- 
posed reconstitution. Asa matter of fact, if one could get into 
touch with what he has in mind, it may be imagined it would 
be found that, in his opinion, the present Council very much needs 
reformation ; and any scheme of improvement would be better 
than the existing constitution. But the point that he required 
enlightenment upon was as to the extent that the Institution or 
gas undertakings would be bound in respect of labour problems 
by joining the reconstituted National Gas Council. This is an 
important point for adequate consideration. The proposal in 
the reconstitution is that an Employers’ Committee should be 
formed to deal with labour matters, but that only those under- 
takings that are members of the Committee would be bound by 
their decisions, and not the undertakings as a whole associated 
with the National Gas Council. Mr. Carpenter would prefer an 
absolutely independent organization to be established for deal- 
ing with labour questions, the same as is now the case in the 
chemical industry, in which, as he explained, there is the Chemical 
Manufacturers’ Association, with an entirely detached Federation 
of Employers to handle labour questions. There seems to be a 
difference without any great distinction between what is proposed 
by Mr. Carpenter and what is contemplated by the National Gas 
Council; and a point upon which there should be satisfaction is 
as to whether it is not in the general interest better for an Em- 
ployers’ Committee to be working with a connecting link with the 
national body than to be an altogether separate organization, in 
view of the way that things have developed in the labour world, 
and the part the Government are now taking in connection with 
labour. Whatever the body—whether attached or detached—its 
decisions are likely to have universal application. Consider that 
point, and act afterwards according to decision. However, it 
will be seen from the report that Mr. Carpenter has very definite 
opinions on the subject; and he appeals to his experience of 
actualities in connection with labour. It will be seen that he has 
small liking for the weak-spirited methods that have been adopted 
by certain Government officials in dealing with labour, and that his 
deeply rooted conviction is, as it is ours, that co-partnership is a 
more potent ruling force than trade unionism. 


The full report else- 
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A resolution was proposed by Mr. Herbert Lees and seconded 
by Mr. A. E. Broadberry, approving of the scheme. To meet his 
point, Mr. Carpenter finally _—— the addition to the resolu- 
tion of the words: “ Provided that a separate organization be 
formed for dealing with labour questions.” This was accepted by 
the mover and seconder of the original resolution, and in this form 
was carried nem. con. The full import of the proviso was appa- 
rently not in the minds of the members. But this is a matter 
dealt with in our editorial columns. 


Report of the Research Sub-Committee on Effects 
of Gas Composition. 


The long looked-for report of the Research Sub-Committee 
appointed by the Gas Investigation Committee of the Institution 
next claimed consideration by the members. The Sub-Committee 
has in its constitution representatives of the Leeds University 
and the Institution; Professor Arthur Smithells, F.R.S., being the 
Chairman. The research work has been carried out by Mr. James 
W. Wood, M.Sc., under the supervision of Prof. J. W. Cobb. 
The report is a voluminous and valuable one. Details, tabulated 
statements, and conclusions will appeal to industrious students; 
but the quantity of it all will repel less diligent men. The pur- 
pose of the appointment of the Sub-Committee was to investigate 
the relative efficiency in use of different grades and compositions 
of gas; and thanks to the generosity of the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion Gas Department, and the kindly help of Mr. E. W. Smith, 
D.Se., the Chief Chemist of the Department, and a member of 
the Sub-Committee, the investigations have been carried on in 
the Nechells laboratory, and with the experimental plant there 
under conditions which start the investigation at the proper 
place—that is, with the gases available to-day. The reference 
to the Sub-Committee is not to find the comparative economies 


of producing gases plain or mixed; but only to ascertain their © 


relative efficiencies, within the limits allowed by existing appli- 
ances. The conclusions, of course, are strictly confined by this 
fact. Extensive as has been the work done, the ground is not 
yet completely covered. Only the ring burner for boiling pur- 
poses, the upright incandescent burner for illumination, and the 
gas-fire (partially) have been taken. But the report to our mind 
indicates conclusively that the first steps in advance in producing 
a more economical gas will have to be made from the point 
of view of existing consuming appliances, the varied character of 
which makes the problem somewhat intricate. For example, 
for boiling purposes almost any mixture of gas within reason of 
low calorific power could be adopted; but not conveniently for 
incandescent lighting and existing gas-fires. A greater range of 
facility in economical gas production will probably be made 
available as existing appliances can be converted to better regu- 
lation, and in the case of upright burners (the value of this part 
of the investigation awaits enhancing until completed by utilizing 
the inverted burner) and the radiants of gas-fires be made more 
suitable (say) to gas of considerably different composition from 
that now supplied. 


Mixed Gases of Many Kinds. 


In preparing the notes for a review of this first report, an 
attempt was made to summarize the details of the enormous 
number of tests carried out; but it was found that such a 
review would become so extensive in itself that it would be 
better to leave the details in the original form as presented 


and as will be published in the “ JournaL” from week to 
week as space, under the inflexible rule of paper restrictions 
due to shortage, will permit. The first tests made were with 
a ring burner, using a copper kettle containing 8 lbs. of water. 
As one proceeds with the investigation of the results, there 
are almost overwhelming data derived from the numerous tests 
regarding consumptions, B.Th.U. supplied per hour, effici- 
encies, time, and height of kettle base above burners. The 
investigations were made with coal gas of 530 B.Th.U. gross (480 
B.Th.U, net), and 18°7 p.ct. inerts; with gas of moderately low 
calorific value (411 B.Th.U. gross, or 367 B.Th.U. net) and high 
inerts (352 p.ct.); with coal gas plus blue water gas of 404 
B.Th.U. gross (364 B.Th.U. net, with 26 p.ct. inerts); with coal 
gas plus air (453 B.Th.U. gross, 405 B.fhb.U. net, with 35°5 p.ct. 
inerts) ; with coal gas flus air added to the gas in the holder 
(348 B.Th.U. gross, or 314 B.Th.U. net, with 51 p.ct. inerts), and 
with Mond gas slightly improved by the addition of a small 
amount of coal gas (241 B.Th.U. gross, or 214 B.Th.U. net, with 
51'7 p.ct.inerts). The efficiency with the 480 B.Th.U. coal gas was 
on the net value 53'5 p.ct.; on the 367 net coal gas arid high inerts, 
56'2 p.ct ; on the 364 net coal and blue water gas, 55°8 p.ct.; on the 
405 coal gas and air, 535 p.ct.; on the 314 net coal gas and air 
added in holder, 54°6 p.ct.; and on the 214 B.Th.U. net Mond gas 
with a slight addition of coal gas, 54°7 p.ct. It will be observed 
how close the efficiencies are with different quality gases, despite 
mixtures, varying calorific power, and inerts. 


Ring Burner Efficieney. 


Of ring burners generally, it may be said that efficiency does 
not depend upon the time taken to raise temperature. Other 
than through poor aeration or too close proximity of the contain- 
ing vessel, efficiency is almost independent of the rate at which 








the gas is burned between the limits of 10 to 25 c.ft. per hour for 
the particular burner experimented with. Flame contact is essen- 
tial for high efficiency ; but regard must be had to proper aeration 
of the flame, and ventilation of the burner. The distance between 
the bottom of the vessel and the surface of the burner requires 
special consideration in relation to the gas used, in order to 
secure the maximum efficiency. But, generally speaking, details 
of the tests show that a good working distance with almost all 
grades of gas is 1 in., except when the flames are shortened con- 
siderably by changing the character of the gas. With some of the 
mixed gases, there was a very objectionable odour when the kettle 
was placed too close tothe burner. The report presents what are 
considered to be good working conditions. 


Practically Independent of Composition, Inerts, or 
Calorific Value. 


The report shows how fairly concordant the efficiencies are 
with all mixtures of gases tested for boiling purposes ; and the 
results do not disclose any very marked differences due to the 
presence of inerts. Even in the test with Mond gas, improved by 
a slight addition of coal gas, with 51°7 p.ct. inerts, an efficiency 
was obtained on the net calorific value of 54°7 p.ct. It is clear 
that for boiling purposes the results realized from a particular 
gas depend on the number of heat units supplied; and provided 
suitable adjustments are made, the efficiency is practically inde- 
pendent of composition, inerts, calorific value, or rate of con- 
sumption per hour. As a matter of practical convenience, how- 
ever, to deliver a sufficient number of B.Th.U.in a reasonable 
time without the use of abnormal pressures, the gas should be 
of moderately high calorific value. Presumably the conclusions 
depend upon the fact that the difference between the temperature 
of the water (even at its boiling-point) and that of the flames of 
any gas mixture which has been tried, is so great that the varia- 
tions in flame temperature met with in practice are negligible in 
effect. The addition of air to the gas at the holder does not give 
better results than those obtained with a properly adjusted burner, 
working in the ordinary way; while the pressure, &c., required to 
deliver the same number of heat units and do the same heating are 
increased. The efficiency of ring burners properly adjusted and 
using the same gas varies coasiderably with the type of burner 
employed. When the gas quality is sufficiently reduced, lighting- 
back occurs with most ring burners in common use; but the limit 
varies considerably with the design of the burner. It varied from 
500 B.Th.U. gross to 400 B.Th.U. gross in these experiments. It 
is clear that a wide variation in grade or composition of gas can 
be made with reference to other uses, without impairing the effi- 
ciency of the ring-burners now in use. 


Upright Incandescent Burners and Gas Composition. 


As before remarked, the lighting burner tests were only carried 
out with an upright burner, on the efficiency of which flame size 
and flame shape have an important bearing. There would there- 
fore be no justification for applying the results obtained in the 
tests to inverted burners and mantles, in which the flame shape 


and distribution of the zone of active combustion are of a totally 
different order. The report intimates, however, that tests with 
inverted burners are now being conducted. The tests with the 
upright burner were made with coal gas of 615 B.Th.U. gross 
(552 net), containing 1o'1 p.ct. total inerts; with coal gas of 525 
B.Th.U. gross (472 net), containing 18°7 p.ct. inerts; with coal gas 
of 488 B.Th.U. gross (441 net), containing 26°4 p.ct. inerts; with 
semi-carburetted water gas of 446 B.Th.U. gross (409 net), and 
24°6 p.ct. inerts; with coal gas and air of 373 B.Th.U. gross (335 
net), and 43°8 p.ct. inerts; with coal gas of 368 B.Th.U. gross 
(330 net), and 38°8 p.ct. inerts; with coal gas and blue water gas 
of 365 B.Th.U. gross (330 net), and 20'2 p.ct. inerts; and with 
blue water gas of 314 B.Th.U. gross (285 net), and 1g p.ct. inerts. 
It will be seen from this list that the work here, as with the ring 
burners, has been very comprehensive; and, when we publish the 
report in extenso, it will also be remarked (from Table XVII.) what 
an important influence pressure has on the illumination derived 
by the consumer with burners now in use. 

We will not refer to the mass of data and information given in 
this section of the report; but there are some important deduc- 
tions to be drawn from the resultsof the work. In the first place, 
it is necessary for satisfactory lighting with incandescent mantles 
to place the mantle exactly in the zone of active combustion of 
the gas mixture. Or, since the burner and mantle are in practice 
fixed, the zone of active combustion must be made to fit the mantle. 
The above requirement is so stringent that, with all gases which 
could be proposed as reasonably suitable for public supply, other 
considerations—such as that of flame temperature—become rela- 
tively unimportant. The means of varying the position and the 
character of the zone of active combustion are by varying the gas 
consumption, or the degree of aération. With gases of about 
450 B.Th.U. gross and below, the control that it was possible to 
obtain by varying the consumption and aération was not, the 
investigators found, sufficient to give satisfactory illumination. 
With the burner used, a gas of about 550 B.Th.U. gross maximum 
to 500 B.Th.U. gross minimum gave the best performance, both 
as regards efficiency and total illumination; but gases of about 
600 B.Th.U. gross gave very inferior results, owing to defective 
aération. Gases of low calorific value and high inerts were found 
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to be distinctly inferior, on .all grounds, to gases of similar low 
calorific value but low inerts—i.¢., consisting mainly of low-grade 
combustible matter. The effects of inerts up to 20 to 25 p.ct. 
were less marked with gases of calorific value 500 to 550 gross; 
being, in fact, practically negligible. The maximum attainable 
illumination was found at about 525 B.Th.U. gross. When a 
reduction in illuminating power and efficiency accompanies a 
reduction in calorific value or an increase in inert constituents, 
the result is due immediately to unsatisfactory size and shape of 
the flame and its position with respect to the mantle. A gas in 
which the inerts are largely inthe form of air does not behave as 
poor gas, but only as an equivalent volume of the original air- 
free gas. 


Different Gases and Gas-Fires. 


The investigation with gas-fires is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. It is incomplete; and the first used fire does not appear to 
have been the best suited for such a research, in view of the fact 
that it is not the gas-fire itself which has to be tested, b ut the effi- 
ciency of different gases. Therefore the fire employed should 
have been the best obtainable for the work—one with a good 
range of flexibility. But it was notso. The radiant heat is taken 
as the basis of comparison; no attention being paid to convection 
and conduction. This point must be borne in mind by those who 
—not of the gas industry—criticize the performances of gas-fires. 
Due to the indifferent character of one of the fires, we get with a 
coal gas of 559 B.Th.U. gross (503 net), and 17°5 inerts, a radiant 
efficiency of only 325 p.ct. on gross calorific value. With another 
coal gas of 499 B.Th.U. gross (452 net) and 23 p.ct. of inerts, a 
radiant efficiency was obtained of 29 p.ct. to 4o'r p.ct. on gross 
calorific value. With semi-carburetted water gas of 526 B.Th.U. 
gross (486 net), and 19°3 p.ct. of inerts, a radiant efficiency of 
40°6 p.ct. on the gross calorific value was realized. The aeration 
of this fire was faulty—its capacity for delivering the B.Th.U. re- 
quired with moderate pressures being too limited, and the radiants 
were of an unsuitable character. The fire was changed for one 
with a different type of injector and air control. With this fire, in 
a test with a straight coal gas of about 530 B.Th.U. gross, a ra- 
diant efficiency of 41°8 to 43 p.ct. on the gross calorific value was 
obtained ; while a coal gas diluted with Mond gas of a calorific 
value of 385 B.Th.U. gross (347 net), and containing 36°8 p.ct. of 
inerts, showed a radiant efficiency on the gross calorific value of 
from 41°4 to 44°2 p.ct. 

Among the lessons to be drawn from the report is that with the 
probable change in gas composition to effect manufacturing econ- 
omy, makers of gas-fires will have to see that their fires give a 
good range of adjustment, and that the radiants are of a charac- 
ter suitable to the gas-flames which the altered gas will provide. 
Reverting to the test with coal gas diluted with Mond gas, it will 
be remarked that, in spite of the low calorific value and high 
inerts, the percentage radiant efficiency is practically the same as 
obtained from the richer gases previously tested. Sundry tests 
have been made in which the calorific value of a good coal gas 
has been reduced by the addition of considerable quantities of air. 
There is not yet sufficient evidence for the expression of a critical 
opinion ; but it can be said without hesitation that the results are 
not markedly superior to those obtained from a thermally equiva- 
lent volume of gas burned in the ordinary way. Insome tests the 
results are inferior; but this can be traced to the fact that the 
flames suffer from over-aération—combustion taking place before 
the flames come into proper contact with the radiants. 

As previously stated, the investigation of the efficiency of gas- 
fires is not complete, and the work is still in progress. Sum- 
marizing the results so far obtained, it may be said: With each 
gas-fire, there is a certain consumption which, for the gas used, 
gives the maximum radiant efficiency. If a fire is turned down so 
that less than half the radiants are heated, the efficiency suffers 
severely. Existing gas-fires vary very considerably in their ability 
to adapt themselves to gases of different grades. The evidence 
obtained so far points to the conclusion that a difference in the 
grade or composition of the gas supplied, within wide limits, does 
not cause any considerable difference in the radiant efficiency of 
a gas-fire, provided that the mechanical construction of the fire 
will allow sufficient gas to be passed, in order that the number of 
B.Th.U. per hour can be supplied to the radiants. 


Preliminary to Criticism. 


There were various appeals preceding and during the discus- 
sion asking the members to note that the report is merely a 
preliminary one, and that there is much work still to be done. 
News travels fast ; and it was well known before the discussion 
took place that there would be a good deal of criticism, and so it 
turned out. Prof. Arthur Smithells, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, himself indicated that he was under some apprehension 
when he saw the results ; but all he asked for them was fair play. 
As he pointed out, it would be the easiest thing in the world to 
make wrong use of the results; and we are very much afraid 
they will be made use of by competitors to the detriment of the 
gas industry, even though reminded that the tests have not been 
made with appliances best suited to the gases tested. Especially 
is this so in connection with the use of the upright incandescent 
burner and gas-fires defective in respect of regulation and of suit- 
able radiants, This, too, at atime when never so much as before 







































the industry (as Prof. Smithells said) requires to be well advised 
as tothe wisest course to pursue. All criticism notwithstanding, 
if the poor efficiencies of the appliances themselves are taken into 
account, value will be found in the report in respect of the dis- 
closure it makes as to the efficiency of coal gas and mixtures of 
various grades under anything but favourable conditions. We 
are promised a continuation of the research with appliances more 
in accord with modern wont and use. It is hoped that this work 
will be hurried on, consistent with thorough investigation; for as 
Prof. Cobb remarked, in introducing the report, the Government 
now recognizes that the thermal and chemical value of coal should 
be preserved; and the gas industry has to make up its mind so as 
to be in a position to submit definite statements as to the quality 
of coal gas which best combines economy in manufacture and eff- 
ciency in utilization. Prof. Cobb followed Prof. Smithells; and 
Mr. Wood (the Research Chemist) summarized the report. 


Some Impressions from the Discussion. 


The discussion was opened by Sir Dugald Clerk, who with 
characteristic skill pointed the lessons of the report, and gave 
some sound advice as to what gas men should strive for. If 
there had been no other contributor to the discussion (as our 


verbatim report will show when published), Sir Dugald’s remarks 
would have had compensatory weight and influence. The same 
may be said of Lord Moulton’s comments; and the observations 
of Sir George Beilby, in view of his position in connection with 
the Board of Fuel Research, indicate the value that he places 
upon the research. The general discussion was so extensive that 
nothing more than a few impressions of it can be given here. 
Prominent among convictions is that we are now well on the road 
to a lower grade gas in respect of calorific power. Sir Dugald 
Clerk has his eyes on a gas of about 420 B.Th.U.., if gas nipples 
can be got right for it. Mr.George Helps gave information as to 
what he is doing in supplying a lower calorific power gas, regard- 
ing which some speakers thought less generalities and more definite 
particulars would have been an advantage. The gas he is sup- 
plying is of 350 B.Th.U. net.; and there are no complaints. Mr. 
Tim. Duxbury has been supplying 400 B.Th.U. gas; and his con- 
sumers were not aware of the fact. Mr. W. M. Valon, Mr. W.A. 
Tookey, and others have been to Nuneaton; and the two gentle- 
men named vouched for the fact that the gas was to all appearances 
doing everything that Mr. Helps claims. But Mr. E. W. Smith, 
D.Sc., had something to say that was not altogether so favour- 
able. What is the reason for the evidence that the 350 or the 400 
B.Th.U. gas is doing as well as the 500? Mr. Helps lays it down 
as a theoretical formula worthy of acceptance that one B.Th.U. 
is as good as another. Mr. Stephen Lacey, Mr. Thomas Glover, 
and Mr. S. B. Langlands show that this requires some qualifica- 
tion. B.Th.U. are self-respecting things; and they will not per- 
form their maximum duty if they are improperly treated. It 
depends on how the B.Th.U. are served up and utilized. In the 
tests in the report, as Mr. Helps and Dr. Davidson showed, if the 
appliances used in consuming the gas had been of better character, 
higher efficiencies would have been developed. The testimony 
seems to indicate—and this is a point for the manufacturers—that 
many of the appliances hitherto in use are not so capable of put- 
ting even 500 B.Th.U. gas supplied to them to the best use, and 
are better capable of giving the consumer equal service with a gas 
of lower calorific value. Another point that struck the members 
was the equality of efficiency with the different appliances with 
ranges of gas of widely varying composition and thermal value; as 
well as the fact that in the boiling experiments heavy inert con- 
tents did not affect the efficiency on the thermal basis. But 
speaking of motive power, Sir Dugald Clerk pointed out that he 
was not prepared to pay for any unnecessary nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide, and oxygen. He can get plenty of these gases from the 
air. All he desires to pay for are B.Th.U. He therefore urged 
gas engineers to get more B.Th.U. into their pipes from the coal 
they used; and Mr. Helps assured the meeting that it is withia 
the power of every gas engineer to put 70 to 80 p.ct. of the B.Th.U. 
of the coal into their pipes, without seriously affecting the tar oils. 
But, on the other hand, we must proceed with discretion, and find 
out what, as Lord Moulton says, can be profitably taken out of the 
gas before using it for heating purposes. A balance of advan- 
tage has to be struck; and this is where investigations to come 
in respect of manufacturing economy will assist decision. For 
this part of the research, the Uddingston Gas-Works, with their 
continuous vertical retorts, have been generously placed at the 
disposal of the Committee; and the Research Sub-Committee 
have co-opted as a member Mr. Lawrence Hislop. The Coun- 
cil of the Institution have also authorized the appointment of a 
Research Chemist. 

Reverting to the experiments as to the boiling of water, the 
efficiencies of about 50 p.ct. with widely varying gases led to Sir 
Dugald Clerk expressing the opinion that, if only the manufac- 
turers of ring burners would devote themselves to the work of 
getting higher efficiencies, there is no reason why they should not 
get to 70p.ct. There were hints as to a burner having already been 
devised which will give an efficiency of 60 to 65 p.c. with a gas of 
low calorific value. The efficiencies of the upright burner used in 
the tests come in for heavy criticism; it being easy under ordinary 
circumstances to get 18 candles per cubic foot with upright burners 
and 25 candles with inverted ones. In this connection Mr. J. W. 
Brearley objected to 525 B.Th.U. gas being, at this stage of the 
investigation, designated as the best for incandescent burners. 
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There was warning, too, not to make too loose reference to flame 
temperatures. The highest possible flame temperature is required 
at the part of the flame which incandesces the mantle; but it is 
necessary that the mantle should fit the flame. Allied to this is 
the claim of Mr. Helps to flame structure and flame content; but 
reminder was given of the reference by Mr. A. Forshaw to the 
importance of flame structure years ago in a paper read before 
the Institution. The efficiencies shown by gas-fires, it was also 
pointed out, were not comprehensive; as they do not take any 
account of the useful heat given by convection and conduction, 
and the radiant efficiency ascribed is deficient through the defects 
of the fires themselves, 


Consumers’ Meters and War-Time Troubles. 


The foregoing concluded Thursday’s proceedings. On Friday 
morning, members had two communications through the Gas- 
Meters Research Committee—the first being by Mr. J. G. Taplay, 
the Chief Analyst to the Gas Light and Coke Company, and the 
second by Mr. B. R. Parkinson on “ Unaccounted-for Gas.” The 
two papers have an extraordinary practical value in connection 
with the troubles that have been experienced with meters, and the 


part that consumers’ meters take in contributing to the building- 
up of an uncomfortable percentage of unaccounted-for gas—par- 
ticularly during war time. Both contributors to the proceedings 
have done eminently good work for the industry—not only in con- 
nection with discovery, but in showing one means by which the 
life of meters may be prolonged in these days when oil is scarce 
and hydrocarbons are removed from the gas for war purposes. 
Causes, effects, and cure are found in the communications. 


Mr. Taplay on Meter Corrosion and Oil-Spraying. 


The investigation described by Mr. Taplay, on the “Corrosion 
of Gas-Meters,” may be put under four headings: (1) The deter- 
mination of the bodies condensed in dry gas-meters. (2) The 
identification of the bodies causing corrosion of the metal parts, 
destruction of the leathers, and the sticking of the valve. (3) The 
production of the corrosive bodies. (4) The remedy. Mr. Taplay 
has not had time to examine a large number of liquors and corro- 
sion deposits obtained from dry meters. Consequently the report 
may be far from complete ; but some of his typical examples can 
be given. 

Taking first the determination of the bodies condensed in dry 
gas-meters. The deposit from meter No. 172,781 consisted of 
three parts: An oily part, an aqueous part, and a solid part. The 
oily part consisted of some liquid and soluble solid hydrocarbons 
condensed from the gas, and may be considered as non-injurious 
to meter leathers, because no leather substance was found in it. 
The aqueous part consisted of a mixture of the bases of the pyri- 
dine group, ferrous and ferric sulphates, ferric thiocyanate, ammo- 
nium thiocyanate, ammonium thiosulphate, and on evaporation 
of the liquid there remained, in addition to the above constituents, 
a solid residue of leather substance. The solid part consisted of 
leather substance equivalent to 91 p.ct. by weight; oxide of iron 
sulphate of iron, sulphate of tin, and sulphate of zinc, together, 
equal to 8°5 p.ct. by weight; and sulphur equal to o'5 p.ct. by 
weight. Regarding meter No. 10,519, the deposit consisted of a 
mixture of oxide of iron, sulphur, and ammonium sulphate. In 
the case of meter No. 115,561, the deposit consisted of a mixture 
of oxide of iron, oxide of copper, sulphur, much ammonium sul- 
phate, and much copper sulphate. In meter No. 713,247, the 
deposit consisted of a mixture of oxide of iron, sulphur, ammo- 
nium sulphate, and a little ammonium thiosulphate. 

Passing on to the next part of the investigation—viz., the 
identification of bodies causing corrosion of the metal parts, 
destruction of the leathers, and the sticking of the valve. First 
as to the corrosion of the metal parts, the experiments made 
prove that both tinned sheet iron and brass were attacked by 
aqueous solutions of ammonium thiocyanate, ammonium sulphate, 
and ammonium thiosulphate, with liberation of ammonia. In 
the case of brass, the corrosion is very rapid. Ammonia itself is 
without action on the above metals. Next as to the destruction 
of the leathers, ammonia will at once remove the oil dressing, 
and the tannin from the leather, but will not dissolve the latter. 
The leather shrinks and hardens. Aqueous solutions of am- 
monium thiocyanate, sulphate and thiosulphate, bases of the 

yridine group and ferric thiocyanate remove the oil dressing 
rom the leather; and after the removal of the oil dressing, the 
solutions of ammonium thiocyanate, pyridine bases, and ferric 
thiocyanate all contained leather substance—the last compound 
the greatest quantity. Solutions of all the above bodies, except 
ammonium sulphate, contained tannin, oxide of iron, and lime 
derived from the leather. 

Before proceeding, a few words may be said on moist sulphur 
dioxide. This impurity is always present in blue water gas, and 
is produced by oxidation of the sulphur contained in the coke. If 
allowed to pass into the purifiers for any length of time unchecked, 
it will upset their proper working, and may appear on the district, 
and if, by any chance, it arrives at the meter, it will damage both 
the metal parts and the leather. However, by using a little oil for 
carburetting purposes or by passing a little ammonia with the 
blue gas into the purifier, the sulphur dioxide is eliminated. Con- 








cerning the sticking of the valve, Mr. Taplay points out that the 





substance which causes valve stoppage is a gummy compound of 
the nature of resin, and is produced by the oxidation of a consti- 
tuent of the tarry and oily condensates from the gas. 

Next as to the production of the corrosive bodies, this is partly 
due to the reaction of carbon bisulphide with ammonia, both of 
which are constituents of coal gas. The interaction of these two 
bodies has been more energetic since the removal of benzol from 
the gas for war purposes. Therefore it would seem to be the 
proper thing to keep the meter “ wet” with some kind of liquid 
hydrocarbon to take the place of benzol, and other bodies in small 
amount, removed from the gas. The removal of the benzol has 
produced more corrosion in dry meters than existed in pre-war 
days. It becomes therefore necessary to find a remedy for the 
present state of things. 

As to the remedy, although some dry gas-meters were found 
by Mr. Taplay to be badly corroded, others from another district 
were found to be very well preserved, both as regards the metal 
parts and the leathers. The meters in this latter district had 
been subjected to the paraffin fog, produced by the Botley plant 
in use on the district for several years; and their interiors were 
found to be well oiled with the paraffin oil. Mr. Taplay there- 
fore suggested that all meters, both new and repaired, should be 
sprayed with paraffin distillate; and after some consideration, he 
chose solar distillate—a gas-making oil—for the purpose. Both 
slow and stopped meters have been sprayed with cold solar dis 
tillate, and good results obtained; the meters being again put into 
action. The oil is atomized, and finds its way to all parts of the 
meter accessible to the gas. It does not require much oil to pro- 
duce the result ; and the excess oil can be drained away from the 
meter. In this way the surfaces of the metal parts are thoroughly 
oiled, and this prevents access of any corrosive liquids to these 
parts, although such liquids might collect in the meters. Mr. 
Taplay, in conclusion, urges that on no account should dehy- 
drated water-gas tar-oil be used for spraying dry meters on 
account of its cheapness compared with solar distillate, as the 
former contains large quantities of resin-like substances ; and the 
use of such an oil would cause the last state of the meter to be 
worse than the first. 


Mr. Parkinson on the Association of Oil Use and 
Unaccounted-for Gas. 


Mr. Parkinson gave a résumé of his paper in the form of a lec- 
ture, illustrated by lantern slides. Of the 7 p.ct. of unaccounted- 
for gas which the Gas Light and Coke Company showed in their 
published figures for several years, Mr. Parkinson ascribed 1 p.ct. 
to actual leakage and about ? p.ct. to differences in volume due 
to temperature, pressure, and condensation. These figures agree 
substantially with the conclusions of Mr. Stephen Lacey, the Distri- 
buting Engineer tothe Company, whose article on the subject ap- 
peared in our last issue; indeed they are based upon his premises. 
The leakage theory was supported by diagrams, which show that 
fluctuations in the unaccounted-for gas are not paralleled by any 
similar fluctuations in the Mains Department returns of escapes. 
On the contrary, when the escapes are more numerous, the unac- 
counted-for gas is down. The value of such statistical evidence lies 
in the vast scale upon which the operations of the Company are 
conducted. The investigation then proceeded in regard to the bal- 
ance of about 5 p.ct. which appeared to be due to the defective 
registration of meters. In 1915, the figure of unaccounted-for gas 
dropped mysteriously from 7 to 54 p.ct.; and Mr. Parkinson re- 
lated his endeavours to find out what happened in that year to 
make the difference. This led to the discovery of the influence of 
oil gas on the working of meters; and a chart was thrown upon 
the screen showing a remarkable symmetry in fluctuations be- 
tween the quantity of oil used (in million gallons) and the unac- 
counted-for gas—the movement of the lines appearing in contrary 
directions. Another chart showed that the behaviour of meters 
tested was better in 1915, and incidentally that the results have 
been growing worse since that date. Some further diagrams were 
shown giving the fluctuations in the ammonia content; and the 
conclusion was arrived at that in 1915, the great drop in the un- 
accounted-for gas was due positively to the beneficial effect of an 
abnormal use of oil gas, and negatively to the absence of ammonia 
on the district. Further evidence was supplied by a plan of the 
whole area of the Company divided into districts each of which 
was marked with the percentage of “ stopped ” meters that occur- 
red during last year. This led to the discovery that in a district 
where the paraffin vaporizer for naphthalene prevention had been 
longest in operation, the meters were found to be in the best condi- 
tion. But this did not imply that naphthalene itself was the cause 
of meter deterioration. For the actual causes due to compounds 
of ammonia and carbon bisulphide reference was made to the paper 
of Mr.Taplay. All conclusions point to the necessity of lubricat- 
ing meters—especially at the present time, when gas is stripped 
of its oily constituents; and the lecture concluded with a demon- 
stration of the process of spraying dry meters with an oil fog. 
The apparatus for this consists of a pump and receiver giving a 
pressure of 35 lbs.; and a spraying pistol similar to that used for 
painting. The nozzle is passed into the inlet; and the meter Is 
worked by the spray to the extent of a few feet. The effect is to 
clean the valves and soften the leathers, and generally to restore 
the meter to normal working. Thus is this interesting investiga- 
tion brought to a practical conclusion, 
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Lubricating Meters from the Works or Individual 
Spraying. 


There was general agreement in the discussion as to the value 
of the two contributions, in assisting to an explanation of the rise 
in the unaccounted-for gas. But there seemed to be some dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether the greater effect on the working 
of meters was not due to the removal of benzol and toluol from the 
gas than to the enforced reduction or absence of carburetted 
water gas. Among those who incline to the view that the abstrac- 
tion of benzol and toluol may have the greater effect is Mr. T. S. 
Lacey; and Mr. Alex. Wilson confirms this when he states that 
at Glasgow, without carburetted water gas, they have been expe- 
riencing increased troubles with meters. In fact, he says, the 
troubles have increased alarmingly. There was also a division 
of opinion as to the best means of oil-treating the meters—whether 
from the works or individually. Mr. F.G. Cockey, the Chairman 
of the Meter Section of the Society of British Gas Industries, 
inclines to the view that the cheapest way would be to put oil into 
the gas periodically for a few hours during the time of maximum 
consumption; and so in this way the meters would get lubri- 
cated. Spraying in situ, in his opinion, can only take place at 
long intervals. Some doubt was also in the mind of Dr. Lessing 
as to whether carburetted water gas would be more effective 
than oil spraying the meters; seeing that in the former the oil is 
not carried forward as oil. Mr. Cockey was also dubious as to 
carburetted water gas being a cure for the troubles with dry 
meters. Mr. Lacey was afraid the oil put in at the works would 
not carry sufficienly long distances to do the same amount of 
good as oil spraying the meters. The authors adhered to their 
point that the superior method was by oil spraying the meter 
mechanism. Mr. A. E. Broadberry has tried the oil-spraying 
remedy, and fully confirms its efficacy. Beneficial, too, has Mr. 
Wilson found putting paraffin into meters by the aid of an air 
blast. Mr. R. Halkett has discovered, in these days of expensive 
diaphragms, that a mixture of olive or almond oll with blacklead 
is a friendly agent; and the blacklead protects the oil from ab- 
sorption by the gas. Asked how he would put the oil-spraying 
system into practice, Mr. Parkinson said his idea is the use of a 
motor van carrying a pump or compressor. Meters could be dis- 
connected, taken into the van, sprayed, and then refixed. The oil 
is put in at a pressure of 35 lbs. Mr. Parkinson raised a laugh, 
at Mr. Goodenough’s expense. This gentleman, he said, is rather 
nervous as to what his consumers would think if anything of the 
kind were done; and so he (Mr, Parkinson) supposes if the 
800,000 meters on the district of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany are treated, it would have to be done while Mr. Goodenough 
was away on his holidays. 


Passing Forward Increased Ammonia. 


Two reports of such a character as those of Mr. Taplay and 
Mr. Parkinson would naturally give scope for speaking on many 
points, as they raised matters that were novel to many of the 
members. From among the points, there may be mentioned 
further the pleasure Dr. Lessing found in learning that Mr. Taplay 
had established the reputation of his (Dr. Lessing’s) analyses as 
tothe interaction of carbon bisulphide and ammonia. Mr. Broad- 
berry related how in 1915 there was at Tottenham an increase in 
the oil used; but he found the ammonia counteracting the good 
effects of the increase in oil, and the increase in oil was not able 
to stop the bad effects of the increase in ammonia. It was sug- 
gested by Mr. Robinson, of Harrogate, that the hardness of the 
water used for washing the gas might account for the passing 
forward of a high amount of ammonia. With soft water at his 
present works, he gets the ammonia down to } grain. In the case 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company, Mr. Taplay mentioned that 
the higher quantity of ammonia in their case was due to the greater 
transfer of washers to oil washing. 


Unaccounted-for Gas. 


There were a few references to this subject. Some surprise 
was expressed that (as Mr. Stephen Lacey also showed in his 
article in the “ Journat ” last week) so great a proportion of un- 
accounted-for gas had been tracked back to defective meter regis- 
tration ; and the 1 p.ct. of leakage from the mains of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company was described as “ very creditable, but very 
exceptional.” The conditions of London streets have, of course, 
a character that is not usual. Speakers confessed to a certainty 
that their leakage is higher. Mr. Alex. Wilson was one; and he 
also questioned Mr. Parkinson’s point as to temperature condi- 
tions being cancelled-out by the distribution conditions, and there- 
fore do not need correction at the station meter. It might be that 
in some cases no corrections require to be effected ; but where the 
temperature of the meter is much above the normal, then correc- 
tions are necessary. An interesting little experience regarding wet 
meters and unaccounted-for gas came from Mr. R. E. Gibson, of 
Liverpool. To the form of meter used and the antiquated Sales 
of Gas Act, he attributed the high unaccounted-for gas. The 
distribution pressure being higher than that at which the meters 
are tested, the water gets blown out of the meter, and so there is 
a low water-line. The Company are now constructing meters 
which will not act in this way. A serious matter with. the wet 
meter is that a low water-line is liable to close-off the gas, and 
then allow the gas to come on again. 




























































The Coal Controller Pays a Visit. 


While Mr. Parkinson was describing his charts, Sir Guy 
Calthrop, the Coal Controller, put in an appearance, having been 
invited by the President to address the members. Before he did 
so, however, the President read a telegram received from His 
Majesty the King, thanking the members for the loyal message 
which had been sent to him, as well as for their assurance that 
they would continue to do their utmost to work for success and 
victory in the war. 

Although he did not look in the least perturbed, Sir Guy said 
it felt like walking into the lion’s den to come there that day. 
This, of course, was only a little pleasantry on his part; for a man 
who has had to face such.a mass of dissatisfaction at every turn 
as he has had to do—from colliery owners and miners and from 
the representatives of practically every one of our native indus- 
tries, while being urged to do this or that by every Government 
Department—is not likely to be much put out by attending a 
meeting of men who can appreciate his difficulties, if they cannot 
see eye to eye with him in all his doings—particularly that part 
of them which concerns their industry. Sir Guy thanked the 
engineering officials of the industry for their help to him. He 
knows all about the 15,000 c.ft., and of the dissatisfaction regard- 
ing it. But in the Fuel-Rationing scheme, he has not satisfied 
anybody. He has, he asserted, tried to deal out justice as fairly 
as he could possibly do. He complimented the industry upon 
its criticisms and comments being always constructive and not 
destructive. But the most important announcement was that, 
though peace may come within the next few months, he cannot 
say thatit is going to materially help the coal position this winter. 
Nobody realizes more than he, the importance of the industry, 
and its influence on the war. Hence his promise that “ we shall 
endeavour to keep you supplied with coal in order that you shall 
not have to materially reduce your efforts.” The endeavour of 
the Department, he added, is directed to putting in hand at least 
six weeks’ stock for the winter peak load in the case of the gas- 
works that are most remote from the coalfields, while for those 
that are nearer, four weeks’ stock is what is being aimed at. 


Corrosive Action of Flue Dust on Fire-Bricks. 


Now for the last item onthe agenda. There was a report pre- 
pared by Dr. J. W. Mellor on the above subject, which report 
incorporated the results of experiments by Mr. Walter Emery. 
The report was presented by Mr. J. P. Leather, owing to this 
meeting clashing with that of the Ceramic Society. In furnaces, 


of course, there are many sources of dust—from producers, fur- 
nace charges, &c. It is even possible for the corrosive action to 
take place inside a gas-retort when the coal is mixed with a rela- 
tively minute proportion of limestone. If the spurting type of 
limestone be mixed with coal, a little lime is carried along with the 
escaping gas; and this readily attacks the inner walls, producing 
a glazed surface. The repeated charge after charge may shorten 
the life of a retort very much. The furnace which has been con- 
structed for this experiment is described in the report; and the 
modus. operandi of carrying out the experiments is explained. The 
various kinds of flue dust and fire-bricks are described, analyses 
are given, and an explanation made as to the action of the 
various kinds of dust on the bricks. A surprising thing is the 
depth of penetration of the dust. With two bricks side by side, 
the attack with a dust liable to corrode or slag the brick is in- 
clined to be more vigorous with each brick at the joint than 
elsewhere. In general, it was found that the penetration by dust 
is greater in fireclay than in silica fire-bricks. In most cases the 
bond is attacked first; and the coarser grains last. In silica 
bricks, the depth of the penetration of the dust is generally less 
the finer the grain. In the fine-grained bricks, the coarser grains 
and the bond are both attacked; while in the coarse-grained 
bricks, the bond is alone attacked to any seriousextent. It there- 
fore follows that the bond of a silica fire-brick offers the feeblest 
resistance to the attack of a corrosive slag. The attack on the 
coarser grains of silica fire brick varies with the nature of the 
grains. When there is much cementing material between the 
quartz grains, the penetration of the rock fragments by the dust 
is greater than in the case of a compact rock made up of inter- 
locking grains. Under oxidizing conditions, iron oxide does 
not corrode silica bricks to any noteworthy extent. When the 
dust is such that it can form a durable surface glaze, the brick 
is protected from further attack, or rather the subsequent rate 
of attack is considerably diminished. Mr. Leather ended his re- 
view of the report with the remark that such work as this would 
enable gas engineers to get the best service out of their settings. 


With votes of thanks, and an expression of gratification from 
the President over the success of the meeting, the proceedings 
came to a close. 


iis 
—_— 


GENERAL REPORT. 


A Special General Meeting of the Institution was held on 
Thursday and Friday last, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George Street, Westminster. 


Mr. SAMUEL GLoveER (St. Helens), the President, said: Before 
we start the meeting, I do want the members to feel that this 
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is a friendly gathering. 

printed notice calling the meeting; and we will therefore at once 

proceed to Item No. 1— 

REPRESENTATION OF THE INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS ON 
THE ProposED RECONSTITUTED NATIONAL Gas CoUNCIL. 

I feel that it needs no words from me to explain what is meant 


It is their meeting. You have all had a 


by the proposed reconstituted National Gas Council. You have 
all been kept in touch with the proposals, which have been pub- 
lished in the Technical Press. At present, the draft suggestion is 
that the Institution of Gas Engineers should be represented on 
the Council of the new National Gas Council by four members. 
The number may be increased; but four is the suggestion at pre- 
sent. I,as President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, ask you 
to agree to form part in this way of the proposed reconstituted 
National Gas Council. 

Mr. CHARLES CarPENTER, D.Sc. (London) : There is one respect 
in which I suggest that a little more information might be helpful, 
and that is to what extent the members of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers will be bound in respect of labour matters. I read the 
accounts of the proposals that were given in the Press; but I cer- 
tainly do not feel either happy or clear with regard to the extent 
to which, by joining the National Gas Council, gas undertakings 
would be bound in respect of their dealings with labour problems. 
If you can give us some assurance with regard to this, I feel it 
would be helpful to others as well as to myself. 

Mr. R. G. SHapBo.t (Grantham): I wish to ask, considering 
that the scheme of the National Gas Council involves something 
more so far as the interests of the Institution are concerned than 
the mere nomination of four members—namely, the entire re- 
organization of the gas industry—whether, in view of this wider 
scheme, the Council of the Institution have had under consider- 
ation any such proposal, or any proposal on anything like identical 
or similar lines, with regard to the reorganization of the various 
bodies representing the gas industry, and other bodies that might 
be created or formed ? : 

Mr. GEorGE HELps (Nuneaton): Will Mr. Shadbolt move some 
resolution in regard to this matter? It is of very great impor- 
tance—representation of an industry already vast, and likely to 
be. considerably greater. Most of us know that only last year 
America considered exactly the same thing. Those who were 
members of the old American Gas Institute had all the papers 
showing the changes that were so well brought about. If Mr. 
Shadbolt will move it, I shall be very happy to second a proposal 
that the matter be adjourned for further consideration. I think it 
would be most unwise to go on with any change in regard to re- 
presentation of the gas industry without giving every considera- 
tion to what our cousins have done across the water. If Mr. 
Shadbolt is not going to do it, 1 take upon myself the responsi- 
bility of moving that it be referred back. 

Mr. SHADBOLT: My question was put as an inquiry, for my 
mind is in a perfect whirl. In my mind—and I daresay it is the 
same with many other members—the matter is not sufficiently 
crystallized to justify me in proposing a resolution. If I could 
see my way clear to do so, I would do it with alacrity, so that we 
may save time and come to a decision; but my mind is not in 
any such condition at the present time. I am merely seeking in- 
formation, as I believe many other members are. 

The PRESIDENT: There are many others of us who would, if 
they tried to take in the whole situation present and future, begin 
to get in a whirl of brain waves. It is to prevent our attempting 
to take in the whole situation, present and future, that it is sug- 
gested that this is a step in the right direction—a beginning of the 
process of crystallization, which many of you have watched, until 
the right moment has come to facilitate the operation by some 
touch which would complete the crystallization of the compound 
we are looking for. It is a step which clears the situation, and 
enables us to do work intelligently. What we do is to approve of 

the formation of a better constituted National Gas Council, and 
say that we, as the Institution of Gas Engineers, are willing to be 
part of the Council, inasmuch as four (or some other number), 
of our members will be members of the new Council of the newly 
constituted National Gas Council. In regard to the inquiry of 
Mr. Carpenter, this is very helpful; but inasmuch as the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers does not undertake to commit either the 
Institution or the authorities that the members of the Institution 
represent in some capacity, it cannot, and does not, attempt to 
commit them either on wages questions or any other questions. 
I ask you to accept from your Council the assurance that it seems 
to be in the interests of the industry, and certainly in no way 
letting down the Institution of Gas Engineers, to pass the resolu- 
tion submitted to you, that four members of the Institution be 
members of the Executive Committee of the newly-constituted 
National Gas Council, when that reconstitution has been completed. 
The position and future usefulness of the Institution will be 
helped and not decreased in any way by this step which we think 
it necessary to take in the first instance for the formation of the 
new National Gas Council. It will help the industry as a'whole ; 
and whatever helps the industry as a whole, helps to magnify the 
office of gas engineers. Nobody can let down the Institution of 
Gas Engineers except its own members. Its own members have 
never done so, and will not do so. Their office will be magnified 
i1 the future, I believe, by every step that the National Gas 
Council may take. . 

Mr. SHapDBoLt: May I be allowed to ask just one other ques- 

tion? We have at the present time, I believe, representatives on 


the National Gas Council. It would refresh our memories and 
help things forward if we knew how many representatives we now 
have. : 

The PresipenT: We have four on the Executive Committee of 
the National Gas Council, and nine on the Consultative Com- 
mittee. ; 
Mr. SHapBoLT: So that we are not increasing or improving 
our representation by having four members on the new body ? 

Mr. R. W. Epwarps (Aldershot): The whole representation on 
the National Gas Council is the same, and the representation on 
the Executive Committee of the National Gas Council remains the 
same—i.c., four members. ae 

The PresipenT: The relative position on the Council is hardly 
varied at all. ‘ 

Mr. SHADBOLT: It seems to me that, before passing a resolu- 
tion of this kind, we ought to approve the principle of the new 
constitution, as one of the constituent bodies of the new National 
Gas Council. : > 
The PresipenT: The consideration of that will come on this 
afternoon at a meeting called for this particular purpose. What 
we wanted you to do this morning was to strengthen the hands 
of the Council in accepting this proportionate idea of members 
on the Council of the newly constituted (when it is constituted) 
National Gas Council. : 
Mr. SHADBOLT: We should not begin to elect representatives 
to the reorganized body before we know whether we have ap- 
proved of the scheme or not, because we are one of the important 
constituent bodies. ; 

Mr. J. P. LEATHER (Burnley) : I think we are getting to the end 
before we have got the beginning. The great point is that we 
here, as the Institution of Gas Engineers, do not represent the 
industry, as we are simply a professional technical body. We 
have no legislative powers with regard to charges, as Mr. Car- 
penter said, or anything of that kind whatever. We cannot do 
anything to commit the undertakings we are only representing 
in the sense that we are technical advisers. We are not repre- 
sentatives of the gas undertakings; we do not at all occupy the 
position that the National Gas Council ought to occupy as repre- 
senting the gas industry in meeting outside bodies such as the 
Government. The Government—we have been forced into this 
question with the authorities by war conditions—have naturally 
looked for some body representative of the gas industry. The Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers does not in any sense whatever represent 
the gas industry. I have a great respect—I want a better word 
than respect, pride or affection is the word I want—for the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers. I have been a member of this body and 
of its predecessors, .I think, for something like 35 years. I go 
back in my recollection even further than that, because my 
father was one of those who met at the preliminary gathering to 
inaugurate the British Association of Gas Managers; and these 
different bodies have served an extraordinarily useful purpose 
in the gas industry from the technical point of view. In the 
National Gas Council, however, we are meeting something 
quite different. We all understand that the Council have done 
exceedingly good work. I think anyone who has followed the 
work of the National Gas Council knows they have done very 
good work, and that this work wants to have more authority 
behind it. The proposed Council is one which will really repre- 
sent the undertakings of the country. I think the President has 
rather omitted to put this point forward. The proposed new 
National Gas Council will have representatives of every under- 
taking in the country that chooses to join it. The Institution will 
only be represented, certainly, as a minority in itself, although, of 
course, naturally the members of the Institution will be members 
of the National Gas Council to the extent that their undertakings 
appoint them as their individual representatives, and, conse- 
quently, the members of the Institution, considered as administra- 
tive officers of their undertakings, will still have a great weight 
on the National Gas Council. But when we come to the Execu- 
tive Board of the National Gas Council, which is naturally avery 
important thing indeed, then the Institution, as an Institution, has 
only its small representation of four. The District Boards, how- 
ever, that will be formed will also have their representation on 
the Executive Board. I do not think our main point this morning 
is to consider whether we think four a proper representation of 
the Institution, but whether we are of opinion that the present 
time is a proper one for forming an association which shall be 
really representative of the gas industry. I do not know that it is 
for me to answer the questions that Mr. Carpenter has put; but 
as a member of the National Gas Council Executive, I may say 
that my understanding of the matter is that the wages question 
will really not come under the purview of the National Gas 
Council as such. One of the articles of the proposed National 
Gas Council is that it should look to organizing a body which 
could deal with such questions, but it, as a National Gas Council, 
would not itself have power to deal with wages questions. 

Mr. Hetps: May I put a question? I think a great many of 
our minds are not very clear—at any rate, my own is not. Am I 
to understand, or are we all to understand, that this unity of com- 
mand that we have looked for in this great industry of ours is to 
come from the National Gas Council, the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, or the British Commercial Gas Association? There are 
three bodies ; and they are mixed up—muddled up, to my mind. 
I daresay there are other minds in the same state; and if this 
could be elucidated, it would be very helpful. We must have 

unity of command. 
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The PrEesIpENT: I would like Mr. Helps to help us to under- 
stand what he means by the word “command ” in this relation- 
ship. 

Mr. Hetps: The industry has got to be represented as a whole ; 
and there must be a head of it. Here we have three separate and 
distinct bodies ; “4nd I do not know to which of these bodies to 
appeal in connection with any matter that may crop up. 

The PresipENT: Then I think the answer to your question, 
Mr. Helps, is that the newly-constituted Gas Council would be 
the head, after its formation, to which you would look in such 
matters. I think it is clear that this meeting of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers agrees with the principle that is being aimed at 
and set forth in the articles of the newly-constituted National Gas 
Council, and we accept your assurance. The next item of busi- 
ness—— 

Mr. H.C. Heap: May I say a word before you leave this matter. 
I am not at all sure that we do all approve of the constitution of 
the new National Gas Council. I do not wish to say that I dis- 
approve. At the same time, however, we have not had the matter 
in our minds for any considerable time; and I think it is rather 
premature to say that we do approve. I consider that any action 
by the Institution which would give countenance to the view that 
the President has briefly set forth would be a very great mistake. 
We ought to reserve our position. It would be not only dis- 
courteous, but unwise, not to accept the invitation of the National 
Gas Council to appoint four members on their Board, the newly 
constituted Board; but I think we should appoint these members 
not as members of the Board of the newly-constituted National 
Gas Council, but as members of a Board to consider the re- 
constitution of the National Gas Council, and report to the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers in due course. I do not think at this 
moment the Institution should pledge itself one way or the 
other, and I dothink that the Institution should move very slowly. 
Keep moving by all means, but move slowly, and particularly see 
that the interests of the Institution are not prejudiced in any way 
whatever. 

Ths PresipENT: The meeting has almost unanimously ap- 
proved of the principle. 

Mr. SHADBOLT: There has been no vote. 

The PresipENT: I asked you. [Cries of No, No.] 

Mr. SHADBOLT: There has been no resolution or vote. 

The PresipENT: I thought the meeting was so absolutely in 
sympathy. ([Laughter.| 

Mr. SHADBOLT: It would help us if the Council would explain 
what they wish the meeting to do, because they must have had 
the matter under consideration. 

The PresipENT: The Council hereby recommend that you 
should accept, here and now, the principle of the reformation, on 
the lines set forth, of the National Gas Council, and that our repre- 
sentation be in some such proportion of numbers as mentioned 
and explained this morning. Those who agree with this recom- 
mendation will please show it in the usual way. 

Mr. SHADBOLT: There is no resolution. 

A Memeer: Put it as a resolution and you are safe. 

Mr. HERBERT LeEEs (Hexham): Does it want a resolution? 
If so, I propose that the Institution approves of the principle as 
set forth in the reconstitution of the National Gas Council. Some 
of us have come to London this week for the purpose not only of 
attending this meeting, but also the meeting of the National Gas 
Council this afternoon; and we have come prepared to support 
the new proposal. We shall be in an invidious position if we, at 
this meeting, take part in a disapproval—if the meeting should do 
so—and then go to the other meeting and approve. I hope there 
will be no feelings as to any one section of the industry being 
paramount. 

The PresipeNT: The word “command” has been explained 
away in any wrong sense. 

Mr. Lees: One can hardly tell what has been explained away 
after Mr. Helps has spoken ; but I do want us to forget that there 
are distinctions, for in this matter we are all working together. 
The National Gas Council are not subversive to the interests of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. We shall always be part of 
the Council, and a very strong part. It is forgotten that the 
District Boards, when they are appointed, will be largely repre- 
sentative of gas engineers and gas officials generally ; and we have 
nothing whatever to fear. We are strong enough to hold our own 
in any organization that may be formed; and our interests will 
not suffer by giving our adherence to this scheme. If it has not 
already been proposed and seconded, I am prepared to do either 
one or the other and get to business. 

The PresipEnt: That is the resolution I propose; and I pro- 
pose it as President. I understood that it would either meet with 
such an explanation of the position that I should be able rightly 
to judge the feeling of the meeting, or that it did not need any 
seconder at all. If I am going to propose it, I am going to propose 
itin this way. If it is not for me to propose it in this way, I shall 
ask someone else to propose it. But this is the feeling of the 
Council: “That this meeting approves of the principle as set 
forth by the National Gas Council for reconstruction.” 

Mr. Joun KELty (Bridlington) : I will not detain you a moment; 
but, before I go too far, I want to know what is meant by com- 
mitting us to the principle of the proposed reconstruction. Does 
it mean, for instance, that we are committed to the principle of 
one vote for every 250 million c.ft. of gas sold? If we are com- 


mitted to that principle, then I shall know anyway which way I 
am to vote, 
































































The Presipent: I do hope you will not wish to go into the 
whole of the details. If you approve of the principle, the National 
Gas Council will go on with its work of reconstruction to the satis- 
faction of the industry. 

Mr. KEetty: How shall we know that? 
submitted to us later on? 

The PresipEnT: Yes. 

Mr. KEtty: Are we pledging ourselves to them now ? 

The PresipEnT: The details will be submitted to you later on, 

Mr. Ketty: Before ratification ? 

The PresipENT: Quite so. 

Mr. Epwarps: I think we want to get on this morning with 
this matter; but at the present moment we are rather in a mist. 
The position is that we are here to decide definitely the reconsti- 
tution of the National Gas Council. There are three bodies—the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, the Gas Companies’ Protection Asso- 
ciation, and the British Commercial Gas Association. The object 
of the National Gas Council is to consolidate and concentrate the 
efforts of the gas industry to present one voice to the world. Ina 
sense, we have in the Institution of Gas Engineers the technical 
side of the industry; in the British Commercial Gas Association, 
we have the commercial section; and in the Gas Companies’ Pro- 
tection Association, we have the legal and parliamentary section. 
These individual Associations, by themselves, have been found 
not to be strong enough in their efforts, particularly during the 
war. Profiting by their experience—I am speaking as a mem- 
ber of this Institution—we have felt that the only natural course 
to take was to concentrate and consolidate our efforts into one 
body ; and that body is the National Gas Council. The National 
Gas Council, so far as this Institution is concerned, will be com- 
posed of the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers, not a 
part; and on the Executive Committee there will be four members 
of the Council of the Institution. On the Executive Committee 
there will also be four members of the other bodies. In addition 
to this, as you know, we are having District Boards; and the idea 
is to represent the industry root and branch throughout the whole 
country, and to encourage independence of thought and action in 
the various districts, except on imperial points, which, you will 
agree, should be submitted to the central body. But I might go 
a step further. We have found during the war that we have been 
handicapped because we only represent these three bodies. We 
are not represented on the National Gas Council in regard to 
tar, sulphate of ammonia, benzol, and other things; and the idea 
is that we should represent these different Associations and deal 
with these interests. It seems to mea simple thing. We surely 
have made up our minds that the gas industry after the war will 
have to meet the greatest possible competition. The electrical 
industry is preparing itself for tremendous competition; and if we 
hesitate to do the same, it will be a serious thing for us. I urge 
that we make up our minds, as men of business, that we are in 
favour of this proposition—that we do support the action of the 
Council, and that we do intend to form part of the National Gas 
Council, so that the whole thing can be completed at this present 
meeting. 

Mr. H. Kenprick (Stretford): My recollection of what trans- 
pired at the meeting of the National Gas Council is that the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee stated, and emphasized 
the fact, that the Council, in dealing with Government Depart- 
ments, found itself often in difficulties because it was not a 
representative body. Although it represented four Associations 
connected with the industry, it was not directly representative of 
the gas industry itself. The Council has to call, as you are aware, 
several times, meetings representing the gas industry in order to 
get the necessary authority to carry through certain negotiations. 
This means very considerable loss of time. Then it was pointed 
out that, under the Whitley report, it was necessary for us to have 
a representative body of gas-works employers in order to meet, 
on wages and other industrial conditions, the various unions in 
which the gas workers were represented—that, unless we did 
appoint such a body (and powers are taken under the proposed 
rules to form such a body), the Government itself might, in all 
probability, constitute a body on terms which probably would 
not be at all favourable to the gas industry. I think, from this 
point alone, it is desirable that the members generally should 
approve of the principle of the Council. I speak personally. I 
brought this matter before my Board at their last meeting, and 
was empowered to support it. 

Mr. CHARLES CARPENTER, D.Sc. (London): I do not want to 
be obstructive; but I must point out that the last speaker has 
put me into conflict with him upon the functions which the 
National Gas Council are to provide in the future in respect of 
trade unions. I have had someexperience in this matter, because 
I have been associated with the formation of the Association of 
British Chemical Manufacturers, and this same question came 
before them. The Government put on a great deal of pressure 
to induce that Association to deal with labour matters in addition 
to all others appertaining to the industry. The Association abso- 
lutely declined to do anything of the kind, because they felt in so 
many ways that it would split and hamper the usefulness of the 
Association, quite apart from labour problems. The difficulty 
was overcome by forming an Association or Federation of Chemi- 
cal Employers, which, and which alone, is the authority for deal- 
ing with trade unions. Now, the particular advantage of this 
is that you have an Association of a great many men intercsted 
in the progress of the chemical industry, and they are not 
bound hand and foot by reason of the fact that they have got 
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to follow. whatever procedure may be laid down in respect of 

trade unions. I must ask to give an instance which I do think 

is an important one. I do not know whether I have misunder- 

stood, from the somewhat obscure references to it in the Press, 

the connection of the Gas Council to the Association of Tin- 

plate Workers. Now, the Tinplate Workers’ Union, though it is 

a small one, is one of the strongest in the country; and I was told 

by a man who ought to know what happened when the Officer 
for Dilution of Labour went to the works. He went round the 

works and found in one of the buildings a large number of women 

employed making ganes for shells. The Dilution Officer went 
through the shop and was perfectly satisfied. The next shop 
that was visited was occupied by the tinplate workers; and the 
Inspector asked what was going on. ° He was told what was going 
on; and he said, “I don’t want to goin there.” The reason is 
that the Tinplate Union will not accept dilution with women 
labour; and they fought me on the question of the employment 
of wounded soldiers. I am sorry I must go into detail; but I 

think this is important. On Aug. 14, 1914, we issued a notice that 
we would stand by everybody who did his bit for the country in 
its time of peril; and in carrying out this pledge we have had a 
Special Committee of the men, who have discussed and settled 
in what ways these wounded and maimed soldiers, who are now 
almost day by day returning from the front, can be employed. 
For a man who is short of a leg, one of the useful directions in 
which we think employment can be found would be by employing 
him in the repair and maintenance of our meters, both slot and 
ordinary ones. So we set to work in order to carry out this pro- 
posal. Then we found that this did not meet with the approval 
of the men concerned. I had a talk with them about it, and I 
told them the conditions under which we were going to work. I 
said, “‘ Now, I undertake that we will not allow the employment of 
wounded soldiers or of women to lower your wages in any way. I 
will also undertake (and I can) that, by reason of theiremployment, 
we shall not reduce the amount of work available for you, because 
we want far more work than you can do; so that you will not in 
any way be likely to lose your jobs. I guarantee that there is 
plenty of work for all of you. I do not ask you to take wounded 
soldiers by your side and teach them the trade; I can get volun- 
teers sufficient to do that. I do remind you that we are under 
an obligation to do what we can for those who have fought for the 
country.” They said: “ That seems all right, and, personally, we 
do not see any objection ; but we must rely on our Executive.” 
For the first time I discussed the matter with the Executive; and 
I found they were immovable. The result is that I lost 15 men. 
But in the place of these 15 men I have got 31 maimed soldiers 
repairing meters—men with only one limb or an imperfect limb 
which they lost in fighting for us; and I have got, in addition, 
76 women also doing their bit, releasing men who are thus avail- 
able for other purposes. What must my feelings, or your feel- 
ings, be when the Gas Council puts forward the suggestion that 
these people who will not have dilution, who will not agree to the 
employment of maimed soldiers, are to be more protected than 
they are at the present time? I do not know whether I have mis- 
understood the action of the Gas Council. 

The PresipEnT: I hope you have. 

Mr. CARPENTER: If I have, I am glad to hear it. I am not on 
the Council; and I can only go by what appears in the Press. 
But to revert to the point I raised when I started. The two 
stories we have just heard, of what occurred in the Council, 
do not agree ; and I do suggest that unity can be obtained in this 
industry, and yet keep apart the difficult and thorny subject of 
the relations with trades unions. I would impress upon the meet- 
ing this important fact, which the Government and so many people 
in the land seem to have overlooked. : The idea—it is set out in 
the Whitley Council—is employers in the one camp, trades unions 
in the other, fighting one another and seeing what they can get. 
This was the method of working I was used to in 1889; but for 
28 or 29 years I have had quite a different state of affairs. I have 
men working with the employers in harmony and sympathy, with 
the whole of their goodwill; and I cannot give you a better 
example than to mention an episode concerning the difficulties 
with which you have been familiar—again through the Press. I 
do not know to what extent the Press is accurate. As I under- 
stand matters, the relationship of some of the undertakings with 
their men has not been altogether a happy one. Some of our 
men have told me certain companies are actually putting pres- 

sure on their men to join the union. All I can say is that the 
workpeople with whom I am associated have, I am pleased to 
say, agreed to a notice being put up at the various works that the 
works are free from any Prussian, or trade union, control, which 
is almost the same thing—I am bound to speak freely—and that 
the works are free. Noone is under any compulsion either to 
join, or to abstain from joining, their union. I do urge that the 
future is not with trade unionism at all. The future of industry 
in the country, in which Government officials are so badly trained 
and so bigoted and so cowardly that they are never able to resist 
until they are jambed-up in a corner as they were in the railway 
strike, they have so little vision, and are so narrow-minded, they 
can say nothing to a trade union—the future of the country is not 
in trades unionism, but in co-partnership ; and I ask you, before 
you pin yourselves to this, to see that it does not result in the gas 
industry becoming one big target to be shot at by those whose 
business it is to agitate. I gave you the case of the chemical 
industry, because that has been through very similar difficulties. 
There was no organization in the chemical industry when the war 


broke out. We have now an organization absolutely recognized 
by the authorities, by Dr. Addison, the Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion, and everywhere, which has got a status and a standing with 
the Government. All this has been the growth of the last three 
or four years. But labour questions have been kept perfectly 
separate. They are dealt with fully and wholely and solely by the 
employers trade féderation; and I most emphatically urge that 
you will have nothing whatever to do with an association—the 
National Gas Council—that binds you in respect of labour. 

Mr. LEEs: May I now propose—-* That this meeting approves 
of the principle of the proposal of the National Gas Council, and 
decides to give general support to the scheme of reconstruction.” 
This does not commit us to details. The question that was asked 
by Mr. Kelly with regard to voting is a matter to be settled here- 
after. It cannot be settled at this meeting. The question of a 
Joint Industrial Council is a matter for each undertaking to settle. 
The constitution provides for the formation of a Committee of 
Employers for the purpose of forming a Joint Standing Industrial 
Council. Every undertaking will settle this point for itself; and 
I think it will be found that many undertakings, at any rate at 
the beginning, will refrain from joining the Industrial Council, 
while a good number will at the same time find it more conveni- 
ent for a central body to deal with matters of this sort. I want 
to make it clear that no undertaking is compelled to join the 
Joint Industrial Standing Council. That is for each undertaking 
to decide for itself ; but the constitution of the new National Gas 
Council provides that such a Joint Industrial Standing Council 
shall be set up for undertakings willing to join. 

The PresipEnT: I believe, also, there is a quite satisfactory 
answer to Mr. Carpenter’s questions on this point. 

Mr. Lees: I hope so. We are not committing ourselves to 
more than the general principles of this scheme. We shall have 
an opportunity of discussing the details, I expect, this afternoon ; 
and any difficulties that may have arisen here will be cleared up 
probably when we get the full Council together, and especially 
the Committee who have drawn up the details. Many suggestions 
have already been made with regard to details; and I have no 
doubt they have been taken into consideration. The most we can 
do, and the least we can do, is to adopt the principle in so far as 
the constitution is concerned. ; 

Mr. CARPENTER: Will it be in order to take the sense of the 
meeting as to the advisability of having a separate organization 
to deal with these problems of labour ? 

Mr. A. E. BroapBErry (Tottenham): I rise to second the pro- 
posal that the draft of the scheme of reconstruction be adopted, 
as it has had the very careful consideration of the Institution. Mr. 
Glover, as President, Mr. Price, as Hon. Secretary, and I, as Past- 
President, have had an opportunity of considering the proposals ; 
and we have had ample evidence that not only will the prestige of 
the Institution be well maintained under the proposed constitution, 
but that it will be very materially strengthened—that we shall 
have, in the future, behind us in our technical work the assistance 
and approval of the united body of the industry. Mr. Carpenter's 
fear about wages questions and dealing with trade unions is, I 
believe, thoroughly well met by the fact brought out by Mr. Lees 
—that the Employers Committee is to be optional to any of the 


' members of the National Gas Council. With regard to details, 


of course, they can only be properly discussed at the meeting of 
the National Gas Council this afternoon. It would not be appro- 
priate for us to discuss the details, such as has been suggested, as 
to voting power, and that sort of thing. I have very much plea- 
sure, therefore, in seconding the resolution. 

Mr. S. O. STEPHENSON (Worthing): I should like to ask you, 
Mr. President, before you put that, whether all the members here 
are invited to attend the meeting of the National Gas Concil this 
afternoon? [MemBErs: No.| 

The PresIDENT: Your representatives who have been conduct- 
ing this business for you, with your confidence, are invited. 

Mr. STEPHENSON: When it comes to details, we want to know 
precisely what they are. It is a very difficult thing to vote like 
this in the dark. 

Mr. KELty: With regard to my inquiry, it seems to me that the 
particular matter of the constituency which is to form the National 
Gas Council is going to be prejudiced, because it will not have an 
opportunity of voting until it'is constituted. If the constituency 
is to be one that is to be strictly limited by a certain power 
of voting, the constituency itself should be called together in a 
body and allowed to determine what that voting power is going 
to be. You have drawn up a scheme which proposes to grant 
certain voting power; and if we are committed to the scheme, 
then the whole thing is going to be decided by the smaller 
body, and not by the constituency itself. We shall be committed 
to it, and we shall not get out of it. The gas industry will be 
committed to a scheme of various representative bodies; and it 
will be represented in a way decided for it, in the same way that 
the constitution of Germany is decided—by the head, and not by 
the body itself. But the body is going to be the gas industry, 
mainly composed of gas undertakings; and the gas undertakings 
are not determining the voting power in the new constitution in 
any way whatever, so far as I can see, and is not likely to. I shall 
be very glad if I am wrong. ’ 

The PresipenT: We are not determining now all these details. 
A meeting of the whole industry will be called for the decision 
and acceptance or otherwise of the details of which you are now 
talking. 








Mr. CarPENTER: I propose this amendment. I do not know 
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whether it can be used as a clause of the resolution—* That this 
meeting thinks it desirable that a separate organization should be 
formed to deal with labour matters.” 

Mr. T. N. Ritson (Chichester): I will second that. 

The PresipENT: I understand that the proposal deals with all 
such matters, and that the new National Gas Council will possibly 
be invited to form committees; and that, I think, if not entirely, 
would very largely meet the needs of Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. CARPENTER: Having regard to the want of unanimity of 
opinion on the National Gas Council itself as to its future deliber- 
ation, I think it is desirable to have some separate organization 
for dealing with the matter to which I have drawn attention, and 
therefore I propose my amendment. 

Mr. LeaTuHeER: As this is a very important matter, I would like 
to read the actual clauses dealing with this question in the consti- 
tution of the new National Gas Council: 


XV.—" The Council shall [I suggest this should be altered to may] 
form a Committee, called the Committee of Gas Employers, 
which shall consist of the elected representative members in 
each district, provided that each individual member is autho- 
rized by the undertaking nominating him to act in this capacity, 
and to bind his undertaking by his vote. [Note: The rules of 
the National Gas Council shall apply, with the necessary modi- 
fications, to the Committee of Gas Employers. ] 

XVI.—The Committee of Gas Employers, formed in accordance 
with Rule XV., shall have authority to form a Joint Standing 
Industrial Council for the industry. 





This is only permissive 

The PreEsIDENT: “ Shall have authority to form.” 

Mr. LEATHER: Yes; and I suggest that Mr. Carpenter’s 
amendment might be altered slightly, so that the National Gas 
Council, which is being reorganized, should not form a Committee 
or Council to deal with labour matters except by a full and pro- 
perly constituted assembly representing the gas industry. I think 
that is really the main point of Mr. Carpenter’s objection, and 
also the objection that has been raised elsewhere—that nothing 
shall be done without the consent of a proper meeting represent- 
ing the whole of the gas undertakings. 

Mr. A. F. Puituies (London): Mr. Carpenter’s amendment has 
been seconded. 

The PresipEnT: I did not know it had been seconded. 

Mr. LEEs: What becomes of our support to this scheme if the 
amendment is passed ? 

The PresipENT: It would mean that the scheme for the for- 
mation of the new National Gas Council would go forth with the 
suggested amendment for them to consider. But I would like 
Mr. Carpenter to tell us whether the explanation now given helps 
him to reconsider his amendment, and to see that this matter is 
sufficiently separated from the duties of the National Gas Council 
as it is proposed to be formed. Does not that satisfy him ? 

Mr. CARPENTER: I take the attitude I do as the result of having 
given careful attention to these clauses in the typewritten copy 
which bas been circulated, and of which I have a copy. I do 
not see that it will in any way whatever harper the negotiations 
or the arrangements by passing a resolution of the kind that I 
have tabled. 

The PresipDENT: I put the amendment. 

Mr. S. B. LanGLANDs (Glasgow): With regard to Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s amendment, the point is this, that the weakness is shown 
by Mr. Lees’ motion. He says that only those who wish to join 
may join. What force has a body of that sort ? 

The Presipent: It is a weakness and a strength. It naturally 
strengthens the hands of the National Gas Council to form such 
an additional body as it is requested to form. 

Mr. Lancvanps: Does that give strength to the gas industry ? 
I say no. Unless you can go forward speaking freely, then you 
should not go forward at all. The whole thing is more or less in 
the melting pot. 

Mr. C. S. SHApLEy (Leeds): Would not it help if we had it 
properly cleared up who is entitled to attend this meeting of the 
National Gas Council this afternoon? I happen to be the repre- 
sentative of a fairly large undertaking; but I have received 
no intimation of any such meeting. It would help the voting 
on Mr. Carpenter’s amendment if we knew whether we are en- 
titled to attend the meeting. 

The PresipEntT: I have answered that question to another 
part of the room—that it is your representatives who have been 
dealing with this maiter, with your confidence, who are going to 
meet this afternoon for a preliminary meeting before the whole 
subject is brought before the industry; and I should like to ask 
Mr. Carpenter if he will allow his amendment to be used as a 
rider to the general resolution. : 

Mr. CaRPENTER: Certainly. 

The Presipent : Thank you very much. With Mr. Carpenter’s 
suggestion asa rider to the resolution, I put the resolution moved 
by Mr. Lees. 

Mr. Epwarps: Will you put it—* Provided the National 
Council shall not be at liberty to form a Wages Committee ; but 
that all questions of wages be referred toa separate body.” You 
refer to a separate body; but we would like to have that made 
quite clear. 

_ Mr. Carpenter: “ Provided that, in the opinion of this meet- 
Ing, a separate organization should be formed for dealing with 
labour matters.” That is the spirit of the thing; and I do not 
think it matters whether it goes as an addendum to the original 








resolution or as an amendment, provided it is in the form of a 
resolution coming directly from this meeting. 

The PresipENT: We are very much in spirit on that point. 

Mr. CARPENTER: I want to be certain of the flesh as well. 

Mr. Lees: As the proposer of the original resolution, I take 
it now that Mr. Carpenter’s suggestion may be added; but it 
seems td me that this is exactly what the draft provides for—a 
separate organization formed to deal with wages questions. I 
do not mind it being mentioned twice. 

Mr. BroapBerry: As seconder, I agree with what Mr. Lees 
says. 

The Presipenr: You have this way got both the body and 
the spirit, Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. CARPENTER: Do I understand that the mover of the 
original resolution accept my resolution as an addendum. 

The PrEsipEnT: Yes, notwithstanding that it appears already. 

Mr. CARPENTER: That does not matter; I want to understand 
that they accept it as part of their original resolution. 

Mr. LEEs: I am quite prepared to accept it, notwithstanding 
that it is already in the Articles of Association. 

Mr. CarPENTER: I have read it, and am not at all happy about 
it. I was wondering whether a “ Bismarck,” or somebody else, 
was behind it. 

The Presipent: I appreciate Mr. Carpenter sticking to his 
points, and I hope it will be carried. é' 
Mr. Lees: I only want to know what we are going to carry. I 
will read my resolution, and if Mr. Carpenter will let me have 
his, I will read that also—* That this meeting approves in prin- 
ciple of the proposals of the National Gas Council, and decides 
to give general support to the scheme of reconstruction.” That 
is what I propose. If Mr. Carpenter can draft his on to it 

without spoiling it— 

Mr. CarPENTER: I think you will regard my addition as an 
ornament—* Provided that a separate organization be formed for 
dealing with labour matters.” 

Mr. Epwarps: One point. Within or without the National 
Gas Council. Which is it to be? 

Mr. CARPENTER: I am sure we can define what is a separate 
organization. We have Lord Moulton, a distinguished lawyer, 
re perhaps he will give an opinion. I think we can leave it at 
that. 

The PresipEnt: I hope Mr. Edwards will accept my assurance 
that we shall leave this matter for further consideration. Mr. 
Lees’ resolution, with Mr. Carpenter’s addendum, is now before 
the meeting. It is seconded by Mr. Broadberry, and is ready 
“for your support. 

Mr. Lees: I am not quite clear that we are right yet. I am 
not quite sure what Mr. Carpenter means. On the face of it, 
it means that the separate organization is to be formed by the 
National Gas Council. 

The PresipEnT: He does not say so. He leaves it as Mr. 
Edwards has consented to leave it. 

Mr. Lees: All right. 

The PresipENT: We are now prepared to vote. 

The resolution was declared carried unanimously, amid con- 
siderable applause. 

The Presipent: There are friends of the Institution here who 
have come to join with us this morning; and I can assure them 
that they need not be anxious about the Institution, whose interests 
will be well looked after in a proper manner. I am indeed much 
relieved by the unanimity with which this business has now been 
passed. 

Mr. STEPHENSON: It is very awkward to bring us here without 
any details. Most of us know nothing about the details; and 
before we are asked to give a decision on a thing like this, the 
details should be sent to everyone. 

The PresipENT: The details will be sent to you before they are 
decided upon. 

Mr. JAMEs PATERSON (Cheltenham): They have appeared in 
the Technical Press. I have read them there. 


CONGRATULATION ON MILITARY SUCCESSES. 


The PresipEenT: It is proposed to send in your name—I am 
sure that you will gladly support us in this—telegrams to His 
Majesty the King and to the Commanders in the Field to con- 
gratulate them upon the great successes they are winning for 
us, and to assure them that we at home are doing everything we 
possibly can to strengthen their hands in the victory they are 
quickly gaining for us. [Applause.] 

Gas INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE. 

The remainder of the morning sitting, and the whole of the 
afternoon, were devoted to the introduction of, and discussion 
upon, the preliminary report of the Gas Investigation Committee, 
the contents of which were described by Mr. J. M. Wood, M.Sc., 
the Research Chemist. 


Lire oF GAs METERS RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 


On Friday, reports were submitted and discussed by Mr. J. G. 
Taplay “ On tke Corrosion of Dry Gas-Meters,” and by Mr. B. R. 
Parkinson on “ Unaccounted-for Gas.” 

A break was made in Friday morning’s proceedings, for the 
purpose of hearing some remarks from the Controller of Coal 
Mines (Sir Guy Calthrop). 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE Kina. 

The PresipentT: Will you rise in your places, gentlemen, to 
receive the following message from His Majesty, in answer to the 
one you sent him yesterday ? 

Buckingham Palace, 
Oct. 17, 1918, 
To SamvEr GLover, Esq., 
President. 

The King has received with pleasure and satisfaction the 
message which you have addressed to His Majesty on behalf 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and asks you to thank 
them for their expressions of loyalty and devotion. It isvery 
gratifying to the King to receive their assurance of firm 
resolve to contribute to the utmost of their power towards 
success and victory.—PRIVATE SECRETARY, 


Tue Coat CoNTROLLER ON THE SITUATION. 
Addressing Sir Guy Calthrop, Bart., who was present at the 
meeting according to promise, 


The PresipEnt said: Sir Guy, I asked if you would be good 
enough to come and spare us a short time from your very busy 
life, during which you are doing so much for the whole nation and 
for the Allies, to address the Institution of Gas Engineers at their 
half-yearly general meeting ; and you have very kindly consented 
to do so. I am personally very much obliged to you, and can 
assure you that the Institution, and every gas engineer in the 
country and in the Allied countries is working to the best ad- 
vantage he can, very loyally, and very energetically, and under 
great strain and highly adverse circumstances. 

Sir Guy CattHrop: Mr. Glover and gentlemen. It is a great 
pleasure to meto have this opportunity of coming here for a very 
few minutes, and addressing your meeting. It is a pleasure to 
me, because I am glad to have the chance of expressing my grati- 
tude to the industry for all the assistance that it has given me 
during the time that I have been Controller of Coal Mines. I 
know that, in coming here, I may be more or less coming into a 
“lion’s den.” I know there are such things as 15,000 c.ft. of gas 
perton. I know you arenot entirely satisfied with the regulations 
that have been issued in these matters. Of that I have no doubt. 
{Laughter.| Your Council have made it quite clear to me; 
but equally I may say that neither have I satisfied anybody else. 
{Laughter.] So I think that, on the whole, we have probably—at 
least, we have endeavoured to do so—dealt with justice as far as 
possible ; and we shall continue to do this. But whether or not 
you have agreed with me or my Department, I should like to say 
that all your criticisms and all your comments have always been 
of a constructive and not of a destructive character; and though 
we have not always been able to accept all you have said, I know 
the’ advice you have given has been the best you could give. 
We are trying, as far as we possibly can, to hold the balance 
evenly towards all the interests we have to deal with in connection 
with the control of coal. 

. Well, it looks as though there may be a peace within the next 
few months, perhaps before the winter is over; but so far as I 
can see at the present time, I do not think even a quick peace is 
going materially to help the coal position of the country this 
winter. I am quite sure, therefore, I can rely on your industry to 
continue during this winter the efforts you have been making ever 
since the war started. We have got an unscrupulous foe wriggling. 
He will continue to wriggle as long as hecan; and when I go 
round addressing the miners, mine owners, and mine managers, I 
always appeal to them to continue their efforts until it has been 
put absolutely out of the power of our enemies to do any further 
evil. We have got to see this thing through; and I know that 
the heart of the British nation is right in this respect. The foe 
will endeavour to avoid having to meet justice—justice that will 
deal faithfully with him, I hope, for all the harm, and all the 
devilry he has done during the last four years. 

I can assure you that nobody realizes more than I do the im- 
portance of your industry, and that it ministers not only to the 
comfort and the necessities of daily life, but also that it has done 
an enormous work in the producing of various things required in 
the conduct of the war. This, of course, makes it all the more 
important that there should be no reduction of the possibilities in 
that direction which is not absolutely unavoidable; and so far as 
we are concerned in the Control, we shall endeavour to keep you 
supplied with coal, in order that you shall not have materially to 
reduce your efforts. So far as the undertakings are concerned 
which are more remote from the coalfields, we are hoping that 
by the end of this month there will be at least six weeks’ stock 
in hand at the works of coal required to carry the winter peak- 
load; and so far as those undertakings are concerned which are 
nearer the coal districts, we shall endeavour to keep the supply 
up to four weeks. If we could have improved on this position, it 
would have removed a great source of anxiety from the Control; 
but we have not been able to do it. 

I know I shall have the assistance of all of you in trying to meet 
the situation if a greater emergency arises than we now see. 
Fortunately, last year we were able to start the winter much 
better than this winter; but you cannot fight a war without men. 
They have had to go from the mines; and they are the finest 
fighting material that can go into the army. Therefore there has 
been a difficulty in getting the coal. I hope, and believe, we shall 
pull through this winter with a minimum of discomfort and a 
minimum of hardship; and I am equally sure that I may rely on 





your cordial assistance to this end. I thank you very much for 
giving me the opportunity of saying these few words to-day. 

The PresipENT: I am sure you will desire me to thank Sir Guy 
Calthrop in your name for his attendance here, and for his mes- 
sage and the measure of comfort he is able to bring us, in con- 
nection with the carrying on of our very important industry. 





REFRACTORY MATERIALS COMMITTEE REPORT. 


The report of the Refractory Materials Committee on the 
“ Corrosive Action of Flue-Dust on Fire-Bricks ” was submitted 
by Mr. J. P. Leather, who said he was sorry the report could not be 
presented personally by Dr. J. W. Mellor and Mr.“ W. Emery. 

The PresipEenT: I am sure we are very much indebted to Mr. 
Leather for the masterly way in which he has given us his report. 
It fell to him to undertake the responsibility of doing this, owing 
to the fact that the Ceramic Society are meeting to-day in Swansea. 
I have a letter from Dr. Mellor saying how sorry he was that 
these meetings had been so fixed that the dates clashed; and he 
has promised that no future meetings of his Society shall be 
arranged without his knowing the dates of the Institution meet- 
ings. In this work, as in the other investigations, you may con- 
clude that the report submitted is only a preliminary one. I 
propose that the thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. Leather 
for presenting the report to us, and that the report be accepted 
and published in our “ Transactions.” 

This was unanimously agreed to. 


CoNCLUDING BUSINESS. 


The PresipENT: Now, what more can I say, but to explain to 
you that the report brings to an end the proceedings at this the first 
half-yearly meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers for doing 
this sort of work. The Council and the whole Institution may 
feel gratified that the meetings have been so well attended. 

Mr. J. TERRACE (Great Grimsby) : Before we separate, I should 
like to propose a hearty vote of thanks to the President for taking 
charge of this meeting, which has been a departure from our 
usual custom, but which I think everyone will agree has been an 
unqualified success. 

This was seconded by Mr. J. C. Wricut (Romford), supported 
by Mr. C. E. Jones (London), and carried by acclamation. 

The PresipENT: Nothing could be more gratifying to me than 
the knowledge that I am doing your work to your satisfaction. 
We have to thank the Council and members of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers for their kindness in according us the use of their 
theatre in which to hold the meeting. 
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MORE ABOUT REFRACTORY MATERIALS. 


At the Fifth Meeting of the Refractory Materials Section of 
the Ceramic Society, held at Swansea last week, a number of 
important communications were read. 


Mr. J. A. Howe, B.Sc., gave an account of the distribution of 
refractory materials in South Wales, including silica rocks, fire- 
clays, and dolomite limestones, our knowledge of which—especi- 
ally of the two latter—is admittedly very imperfect. Stress was 
laid on the need for thorough investigation. ‘ Magnesite as Raw 
Material” was the title of a long paper by Mr. T. Crook; the 
treatment being on a comprehensive scale. A discussion by 
Mr. W. Donald supplied additional details. 

Mr. G. W. Mottram read a paper on “ Refractory Bricks Made 
from Non-Plastic Materials,” in which he advocated the use of a 
proportion of fine material—as is done by portland cement makers 
—to greatly increase the strength of the products, whether it be of 
silica, magnesite, or chamotte, &c. For the best result, a grada- 
tion is suggested from (say) 200-mesh (or even finer), up to par- 
ticles of } in. diameter. Good results were obtained from go p.ct. 
grog and 10 p.ct. fire-clay, by grinding the raw clay to a fine slip 
with two or three times its weight of grog, and then mixing with 
the remainder of the ground grog. Bricks made from calcined 
Stourbridge fire-clay on this principle showed no contraction after 
repeated burning. In like manner, with silica bricks, if 15 to 
30 p.ct. of material be ground with lime, clay, or other binder to 
a fine slip, and then adding the mixture to the rest of the graded 
silica material, the binder is brought into intimate contact with 
every particle of the silica. This method of preparation should, in 
Mr. Mottram’s opinion, enable many silica rocks to be used which 
are at present regarded as valueless for making bricks. 

Dr. J. W. Mellor and Mr. W. Emery contributed a valuable 
report on “ Corrosive Action of Flue-Dust on Fire-Bricks.” This 
report was also presented by Mr. J. P. Leather, of Burnley, to the 
Institution of Gas Engineers on Friday, and will in due course 
appear in the “JournaL.” Dust in furnaces may originate in 
the coal ash from the producers, dust from furnace charges, &c. 
Such action is even possible inside gas-retorts, when the coal is 
mixed with a relatively minute proportion of limestone. Some 
limestones spurt or decrepitate when heated; and if such lime- 
stone be mixed with the coal, a little lime is carried along with 
the escaping gas, and readily attacks the inner walls, producing a 
glazed surface. This repeated charge after charge may very much 
shorten the life of a retort. Among the various flue-dusts, &c., 
experimented with was a deep red dust from the top of the retort- 
bench of a gas-works, containing 20°40 p.ct. of silica, 10°07 p.ct. 
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alumina, 55°86 p.ct. ferric oxide, 3°31 p.ct. sulphur trioxide, 2°25 
p.ct. of lime, 2°60 p.ct. of potash, 3°84 p.ct. loss on ignition, 0°74 
p.ct. of soda, and 0°55 p.ct.of magnesia. Preliminary tests showed 
that, with this material, sintering had just commenced at 1100° C. 
melting-down had resulted at 1200° C; there was no corrosion at 
1300° C.; while at 1400° C. there was slight corrosion and pene- 
tration. Generally speaking, at temperatures below 1300° C. the 
action of the dust was found to be mechanical rather than chemi- 
cal. Further trials were made at 1400° C. on bricks of fire-clay 
and silica. With the red dust referred to above, the upper surface 
of a fire-clay brick was glazed and corroded to some extent; and 
there was considerable cracking. The dust was found to have 
penetrated completely through the brick. The grog suffered 
little in attack; but the bond clay was permeated with the dust, 
the upper layers having melted. In the case of a silica brick, the 
surface was much corroded; but the attack was confined mainly 
to the bond, thelarger grains standing out in relief. The average 
depth to which the dust penetrated was 25cm. The results of 
microscopic examination (by Dr. A. Scott) were interesting. Ia 
general, the penetration by the dust is greater in fire-clay than 
in silica fire-brick. In most cases, the bond is attacked first, and 
coarser grains last. In silica bricks, the depth of penetration is 
generally less the finer the grain. In the fine-grained bricks, the 
coarser grains and the bond are both attacked; while in the 
coarse-grained bricks the bond alone is attacked to any serious 
extent. The bond of a silica brick, therefore, offers the feeblest 
resistance against a corrosive slag. The attack of the coarser 
grains of a silica fire-brick varies with the nature of the latter 
grains ; the penetration of the rock fragments by the dust being 
greater than in the case of a compact rock made up of interlock- 
ing grains. Under oxidizing conditions, iron oxide does not corrode 
silica bricks to any noteworthy extent; but under reducing con- 
ditions ferrous silicate forms, and acts as a corrosive flux. Iron 
oxides generally corrode the fire-clay bricks more than the silica 
bricks. The dusts apparently exert an influence on the conver- 
sion of the quartz into the low specific gravity form or forms, even 
where the coarse grains have apparently not been penetrated— 
probably owing partly to vapours of the alkalies in the dust. 

A “ Study of Silica Products,” by Dr. A. Bigot, arrived too late 
to be included in the printed programme. It is a continuation of 
the work reported at the Sheffield meeting, and relates mainly to 
silica products used in the Siemens-Martin or similar furnaces. 
Particulars are given respecting the process of manufacture of 
silica products, and the application of tests for density, porosity, 
and crushing strength. 

Dr. Mellor presented, on behalf of the Committee, a report on 
the Standardization of Tests for Refractory Materials (Part II.), 
which deals with the grading of clays, &c., according to the size 
of grain, and with the corrosive action of flue dusts on refrac- 
tories. As regards the first, difficulties occur owing to the nature 
of clays, even if distilled water be used. It is not intended for use 
in works laboratories (and distilled water need not be employed 
here). As regards the corrosive action of flue dusts, no particular 
standard can be devised, though useful results can be obtained by 
using the furnace. that was described in the paper by Dr. Mellor 
and Mr. Emery. 

In a paper by Mr. H. C. Meyer, on “ Zirconia,” particulars are 
given of the occurrence, properties, and possible commercial uses 
of this remarkable substance. ‘“ Refractories in the Zinc Indus- 
try” was the title of a paper by Mr. J. A. Audley, dealing chiefly 
with the changes which take place during the extraction process, 
and including suggestions as to possible improvements. 

Mr. W. J. Jones, the Deputy-Controller of Iron and Steel Pro- 
duction (Ministry of Munitions), in the course of a speech, stated 
that the monthly output of Welsh silica bricks (reckoned as 2} in. 
Square) was 2,155,000 in July, 1916, and in November, 1917, had 
increased by more than 75 p.ct. to 3.780,000. 











The Consumption of Gas in German Towns. 


According to the number for Aug. 19 last of the “ Journal fiir 
Gasbeleuchtung,” the consumption of gas per head in German 
towns increases with the population. This is shownin the article 
in tabulated form, from which it appears also that the consump- 
tion per head of the population steadily increased from 1902-03 
to 1916-17. Thus in towns having a population exceeding 500,000, 
the increase was from 89 to 128cb.m. In smaller towns under 
500,090 and over 100,000, from 73 to 104 cb.m.; under 100,000 and 
Over 50,000, from 62 to 93 cb.m.; under 50,000 and over 10,000, 
from 54 to 77 ¢b.m.; and under 10,000 and over 2000, from 46 to 
76 cb.m. Since the dates referred to, restrictions on the use 
of gas have been imposed. In the large towns the length of 
pipes in the whole network is about 1 kilometre per thousand of 
the inhabitants. In small towns, twice this length is required. 
There is some compensation in the case of the smaller towns in 
the smaller diameter of the pipes required ; but the advantage is 
still on the side of the larger towns. 





— > 


Water-Gas Tar for Fishing Nets.—The Standard Gas Company, 
of Atlantic Highlands (N.J.), are selling their water-gas tar to 
fishermen along the coast to prevent their nets from rotting ; and 
for this purpose it is saidto have no equal. The nets are rolled 
and dipped in the tar, which is melted in cauldrons. Then the 
nets are pulled up an inclined plane of grooved galvanized iron 
sheeting, so that the surplus tar drains into the cauldrons. 
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NOTES ON GAS-FIRING BOILERS. 


By T. M. Hunter. r 


[Abstracted from the Proceedings of the South Wales lastitute 
of Engineers.] 


Gas is an ideal boiler fuel. The capital cost of an installation 
of gas-burners is small; and gas is simple to use when the prin- 
ciples of its use have been mastered. It is possible to maintain 
the boiler efficiency at a high level, if the fuel supply is regular 
and uniform; so that gas-firing ought to show in every case a 
higher efficiency than coal-firing. Whenusing softened water and 
cleaned gas, the boiler should always work in its most efficient 
state. The economizer can be enclosed in an air-tight case; and 
thus all the cold air leakages are avoided. Gas makes the sepa- 
rately-fired superheater a most convenient arrangement. This is 
an important matter in connection with one modern development 
of the steam-turbine, which calls for reheating the steam after it 
has passed through one or more of the elements. 

The defects of industrial gas, as a fuel, are that its pressure and 
composition are liable to variations, and that, in the case of most 
blast-furnace gas in this country, it is heavily laden with dust. 
Using gas varying in pressure and calorific value, it is difficult to 
set the combustion arrangements so as always to burn the gas at 
the highest efficiency. Even on the most modern installations, it 
is in practice found necessary to burn the gas, in its average state, 
with 20 p.ct. excess of air, not because perfect combustion cannot 
take place with less air, but simply to avoid the serious loss caused 
by unburned carbon monoxide in the waste gases, when the gas 
pressure or calorific value increases. Dustin gas fuel is a serious 
evil. It gets on the boiler tubes and flue walls, and very quickly 
reduces the efficiency, if allowed to accumulate. In water-tube 
boilers, in which the tubes can be cleaned while the boiler is 
running, it is quite a question whether cleaning the dust out of gas 
will pay ; but with Lancashire boilers, which can only be cleaned 
periodically, cleaning the gas will surely pay. . 

In 1915, one of the officials of the United States Steel Trust 
stated that they had made tests, and found that, over all their 
plants, the average boiler efficiency of their water-tube boilers, 
fired with uncleaned blast-furnace gas, was 55 p.ct. Their ex- 
periments made with various forms of burners showed them that 
they could easily improve this average to 65 p.ct., but that it 
was doubtful whether they could maintain 70 p.ct. efficiency for 
very long at any of their plants, under ordinary working condi- 
tions. Water vapour in the gas, in any quantity, has a serious 
effect on the efficiency of combustion. It lowers the flame-tem- 
perature, and increases the amount of heat carried away to the 
chimney by the waste gases. Such moisture should, wherever 
possible, be eliminated by cooling the gas to 30° C., or lower. 

The losses due to the admission to the boiler of any air in excess 
of the minimum amount required for the combustion of the gas, 
are the most serious losses in the firing of boilers with gas. 
Whether the air is admitted through the burners or finds its way 
in through the boiler-setting is of little consequence. In practice, 
the theoretical flame-temperatures are never reached. The igni- 
tion temperature of the gases with which we are dealing is about 
600° C.; and consequently, if we use any large excess of air for 
combustion, we soon approach near enough to this temperature 
with our flame-temperature to make complete combustion in the 
vicinity of the boiler-tubes almost an impossibility. For these 
reasons, we are led to conclude that the scientific method to fol- 
low in burning gas is to use an arrangement or burner which gives 
us complete control over the conditions of combustion; for then 
only shall we be able to reproduce the conditions of maximum 
efficiency. 

The huge losses involved in boiler firing by gas are not realized. 
The ordinary efficiency of gas-fired boilers, under present condi- 
tions, is from 50 to 60 p.ct. ; and many boilers fired with blast- 
furnace gas work at an efficiency as low as 30 p.ct. Figures have 
been obtained by careful testing, using a gas-meter or gasholder, 
which show the following results : 83 p.ct. efficiency for a water- 
tube boiler with superheater, but without economizer, fired with 
coke-oven gas ; 80 p.ct. for a Lancashire type boiler, with both 
superheater and economizer, fired with clean blast-furnace gas ; 
79 p.ct. for a Lancashire boiler, with both superheater and econo- 
mizer, fired by producer gas ; 65 to 67 p.ct. for many tests on 
water-tube boilers, without superheaters or economizers, fired 
with uncleaned blast-furnace gas. The difference between these 
figures, in the case of one boiler, is sufficiently startling. In the 
case of a small iron-works, where 100,000 lbs. of steam are raised 
per hour by gas, the cost of the steam, if it were raised by coal, 
would be about £40,000 per annum. A saving of 25 p.ct. in 
efficiency means a saving of £10,000 per annum. 

The essentials for the economical combustion of gas are that 
the gas should burn immediately and completely, at the highest 
flame-temperature, and with the smallest excess of air. America 
and the Continental countries are far ahead of us in gas-firing 
matters. They have long ago proved that the best combustion 
takes place when gas and air are intimately mixed before combus- 
tion begins. For this reason, one or other variation of the bunsen 
burner is almost universally fitted in modern foreign works. In 
this country there is not so far one such installation; indeed, the 





pre-heating of air for the combustion of gas has hardly been con-, 
sidered here. The usual method of burning gas in this country is 
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to admit the air and gas by ports in the boiler-front, with or with- 
out external combustion chambers, and to let them mix while 
combustion is taking place. In these circumstances, the flame- 
temperature never rises to anywhere near the possible figure, the 
flame is long, combustion is slow, and in many cases is still going 
on in the chimney. Using modern burners with gas or air under 
pressure, far more gas can be burned in the boiler than is possible 
by the older method; while at the same time the efficiency is raised. 
If high boiler outputs are required, a high pressure of air or gas 
will give a short intense flame; and the boiler output will only be 
limited by the volume of waste gases with which the boiler-fiues 
can deal. 

To attain an intimate mixture, either the gas or the air must be 
under a pressure, which should not be less than 2 in. water gauge ; 
or induced draught may be used. It is preferable, unless the 
boiler brickwork is enclosed in sheet steel, to use gas or air under 
pressure, or both, at the burners. By doing this, serious leak- 
age of air into the boiler through the brickwork, often through in- 
visible cracks, is avoided, as the whole of the boiler can be kept 
under very slight pressure and the combustion products simply 
drawn away from the damper by the chimney draught. 

The subject of the transfer of heat from hot gases to the water 
in the boiler is of great interest to anyone who tries to design a 
boiler specially for gas-firing. Most of the heat must be trans- 
ferred from the gas by actual contact between the gas and the 
tubes. It is found that by far the greatest part of the resistance 
to this transfer of heat occurs at the surface, where the gases 
touch the tubes. The resistance to transfer through the metal, 
and from metal to water, is almost negligible incomparison. The 
reason seems to be that a very thin film of cooled gas sticks to the 
boiler-tubes, and prevents the contact of hot gases with the tubes. 
There are two ways to get over this. Either the surface of the 
tubes in contact with the gases may be greatly increased in rela- 
tion to the wetted surface of the tubes, as is done by the use of 
corrugated flues or ribbed tubes, or by using small-tube water- 
tube boilers like the Yarrow boiler; or the gases may be caused 
mechanically to scour the surface of the tubes, sweeping away this 
layer of cooled gas, and making close contact all the time between 
the hot gases and the tubes. This can be done by applying con- 
siderable power to the gases in the way of forced draught or 
suction, as in the Bonecourt boiler, where, in addition to the gas 
pressure available, suctions of as much as 16 in. water-gauge are 
employed, and the transfer of heat through the fire-tubes is enor- 
mously increased. It is claimed that evaporations of 30 lbs. per 
square foot of heating surface per hour can be got continuously, 
and that the whole of the combustion takes place in the first 2 ft. 
of a 15-ft. boiler tube. The transfer of heat through this part of 
the fire must therefore be enormous. The author would not like 
to be near one of these boilers should any trace of oil get into the 
feed water. 

Similar results, with a much more reasonable temperature 
gradient through the length of the fire-tubes could be attained by 
the use of suitably designed boilers, with much smaller suctions 
than 16 in. water-gauge. The Lancashire boilers made thirty 
years ago, with a tube-plate about 2o ft. from the front, and small 
fire tubes running from it to the back of the boiler, would make 
excellent boilers for gas-firing, provided we were prepared to use 
induced draught, and to treat them as internally fired only, giving 
up the outside heating surface. Only the smallest suctions can 
be applied to boilers with brick settings, owing to air leaking in 
through the walls. If, however, we caused the gas to burn com- 
pletely in the wide flues, and then drew the products rapidly 
through the small fire-tubes, we should get an adequate duty from 
the boiler, at a high efficiency, and we should cut out all the loss 
by air leakage and much of the loss by radiation, which are so 
serious in the Lancashire boiler as usually fired. The marine 
type of Scottish boiler, with two or more flues, would be even 
more suitable for this treatment; and the author expects soon to 
see boilers of this type used for gas-firing. He believes that this 
boiler would beat the best water-tube boiler in efficiency. The 
provision of pre-heated air for combustion is even more im- 
portant when using gas than when using coal fuel. 

The author has twice come across cases where it was stated 
that gas-firing was responsible for damage to the boiler-tubes. 
He has had experience of boilers, fired for many years with Mond 
gas, which show absolutely no damage at all. If gas is burned 
with a small excess of air, so that there is a minimum of oxygen 
in the burned gases, and if combustion takes place quickly, so 
that it is- practically complete before the gases touch. the boiler- 
tubes, no damage whatever can occur to the tubes. In firing 
water-tube boilers, he always likes to arrange the gas-burner 
pointing towards the floor, at an angle of (say) 20° below the 
horizontal, so that the gases may be completely burned before 
rising to the tubes. This has the further advantage that the 
brickwork of the boiler, on which the flames play, is kept very 
hot, and assists in the rapid combustion of the gas. In the case 
of uncleaned blast-furnace gas, the flame-temperature is so high, 
by this method, when burning the gas with a small excess of air, 
that much of the dust can be melted, and thus thrown out of the 
products of combustion, instead of being burned on to the tubes. 











The will of the late Mr. Daniel M. Fox, M.Inst.C.E., for many 
years Chairman of the San Paulo’Gas Company, who died on 
Aug. 13, aged 88, has been proved at £107,376, with net personalty 
of £104,975. 











AMERICAN ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING 
SOCIETY. 


The Annual Convention of the Society was arranged to be held 
in the Engineering Societies’ Building in New York City on the 
toth inst.—the entire technical programme being confined to one 
day, instead of four days as was the custom before the war. All 
presentations and discussions were therefore to be in condensed 
form. The evening was given over to a dinner-meeting, at which 
speakers of national prominence were to discuss questions per- 
taining to the war and illumination. The tentative programme 
for the day session included the following items: 





Morning Session—g.30 a.m. 


Presidential Address of Mr. G. H. Stickney. 
Report of the Committee on Progress, introduced by Mr. F. E, 
Cad 


Report of the Committee on Nomenclature and Standards, by 
Mr. A. E. Kennelly. 

Statement on behalf of the U.S. National Committee of the Inter- 
national Commission on Illumination, by Mr. E. P. Hyde. 

Report of the Committee on Lighting Legislation, and a State- 
ment concerning the Work of the Divisional Lighting Com- 
mittee, by Mr. L, B. Marks. 


Afternoon Session—2 p.m. 
Lighting of Cantenments, introduced by Mr. Bassett Jones. 
War-Time Lighting Economies, by the Commissioner on War 
Service. 
Light as a Manufacturing Stimulant, by Mr. W. A. Durgin. 
Protective Lighting, by Mr. Edmund Leigh. 
Influence of Lighting Curtailment upon Accident Hazards, by 
Mr. R. E. Simpson. 


The third of a series of popular lectures prepared under the 
auspices of a Committee of the Society is now ready. It is en- 
titled “ Protective Lighting,” and treats of the use of light asa 
means of defence against damage to the industrial and military 
machinery of the country, resulting from sabotage and acts of 
enemy agents in general. 








Coke-Handling Plant at Manchester. 


The coke-handling plant on the “ Ideal” system, installed by 
Messrs. Drakes Limited, of Halifax, at the Bradford Road Gas- 
Works of the Manchester Corporation, has been described, along 
with a number of illustrations, by Mr. G. F. Zimmer, in the pages 
of “ Engineering.” The machine is mounted on a bogie running 
on rails in front of the retort-bench, and is similar to an inclined 
elevator with one large bucket, or, in other words, is like a skip 
hoist used for boiler-house refuse, which is similar to coke in its 
destructive nature. The coke is delivered by a steel-cased multiple 
shoot (attached to the travelling carriage of the machine) into 
the skip from the various tiers of retorts. The vanes of the shoot 
project slightly beyond the mouthpieces of the retorts, so that the 
whole of the coke passes into the skip without any spilling. A 
retort of a higher tier does not mean a greater fall for the coke, as 
the skip is raised farther up the incline to receive its load. The 
position of the skip is so arranged that the coke is received with 
a minimum of fall, thus obviating the formation of breeze. The 
skip travels on four wheels on double tracks; and the diverg- 
ence of the lower one, upon which the forward wheels travel, 
causes it, when it reaches the top of the incline, to slowly 
tilt, so that the coke is discharged gently into a fixed shoot in the 
retort-house wall prepared to receive it. Down this the coke 
slides on to the quenching-bench outside the retort-house, where 
it is spread in an even layer, and quenched with a minimum of 
trouble. Instances of insufficiently quenched coke are said to be 
altogether unknown. There are two totally enclosed dust-proof 
electric motors—one for travelling, and the other for hoisting. 
An adjustable platform is provided for the attendant, for the pur- 
pose of opening and closing the mouthpieces on the retorts of the 
upper tiers. The coke-skip in this installation is 7 ft. long and 
5 ft. wide, and of a capacity to receive the contents of one retort 
24 in. by 18 in. by 22 ft. The original skip fixed in December, 1916, 
has been continuously at work ever since, without needing any 
repair. Where ordinary coke is desired without screening, it can 
be delivered as desired direct from the quenching-bench into carts, 
thus avoiding handling in other directions. The actual time 
taken in discharging a retort of the size just mentioned, and de- 
positing the coke on the quenching-bench, is 35 seeonds ; and in 
another 10 seconds the skip is again in position to take the next 
retort. Mr. J. R. Hill, the Manager of the works, has supplied 
the author with figures which show that the expense of getting 
the coke out of the retort-house is, for manual labour, and not in- 
cluding driving power, repairs, and capital expenses, 24d. per ton. 


<i 
ay 





Fuel Economy in the United States.—An article by Mr. D. 
Brownlie, B.Sc., F.C.S., on ‘“‘ Fuel Economy in the United States,’ 
has been reprinted from “ Engineering.” It should be useful to 
have it in this convenient form for reference, as the article deals 
with the steps now being taken by the United States Government 
to effect coal economy, and also with the question of the instru- 
ments useful and desirable in the boiler-house as an aid to the 
same end, 
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“SYO" RETORTS 


Giving the highest desirable percent- 
age of clean toughened Silica. These 
Retorts keep tight without apparent 
fracture after long periods of use. 














“LUMA RETORTS 


Regd. 





Giving high content of Alumina with 
fire stability cone 32, these Retorts 
are of exceptionally fine quality, and 
the best that improving knowledge 
and long experience can _ provide. 








WILLIAMSON, CLIFF, 


LTD., 
Gas Retort and Firebrick Works, 


STAMFORD + ENGLAND 


London House: 17, Monument Street, E.C. Phones : Stamford 16, Avenue 1771. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
(EASTERN DISTRICT.) 





Opening of the Fifteenth Session. 

The Opening Meeting of the Fifteenth Session of the Scottish 
Junior Gas Association (Eastern District) was held in the Heriot- 
Watt College, Edinburgh, last Saturday,when an address was de- 
livered by Mr. James Dickson, of Johnstone, on “ Gas Economies, 
with Special Regard to Carbonization and the Treatment and 
Disposal of Residual Products.” 


Mr. R. WADDELL (Polmont), the new President, thanked the 
members for the honour conferred upon him. Mr. J. J. Scott, of 
Lower Largo, who has been President for the past three years, 
also expressed his indebtedness to the members for the support 
extended to him during his occupancy of the chair. 

The PreEsIDENT, in introducing the lecturer, said that Mr. 
Dickson had been instrumental in the formation of the Scottish 
Junior Gas Association, and did much to set it on a sure founda- 
tion. Since then he had proved himself to be one of the most 
progressive gas managers in Scotland. 


Mr. Dickson then proceeded with his address on 


GAS ECONOMIES, WITH SPECIAL REGARD TO CARBONIZATION 
AND THE TREATMENT AND DISPOSAL OF RESIDUAL PRODUCTS. 


We are often told of what great service our industry is to 
the State in the prosecution of the war. In that wonderful Presi- 
dential Address of Lord Moulton at the June meeting of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers appear these words: *‘ The success- 
ful methods still remain those which practical experience has 
discovered.” He was speaking from his knowledge of the past 
few years of the promise of something priceless often held out to 
him by the use of some special method of carbonization, yet, 
in the end, the results were obtained by means not primarily in- 
tended f>r the production of the particular results desired. To- 
day gas works practice is following somewhat on the lines of the 
Scottish oil-works about the years 1880 to 1883. It was in 1881 
tLat Messrs. Beilby and Young constructed retorts whereby the 
shale distilled first at a low temperature was afterwards subjected 
to increased temperature after the bulk of the volatile matter had 
been removed, and where the admission of steam resulted in a 
larger amount of gis and a higher yield of ammonia being ob- 
tained. Those meu, striving after ammonia, found an increase of 
gas, ammonia, aud tar. 

Again, turn to the present method of stripping the gas of its 
benzene vapours by means of tar or oil passed through the 
washers. This also had its origin in the research work of the 
late Mr. William Young, who passed coal gas over tar from which 
the light naphtha had been extracted, and found the illuminating 
power reduced by the re-absorption of the naphtha by the tar 
from the gas. This discovery led him later to apply the converse 
method, by passing an intermediate oil through the scrubbers and 
recovering a large proportion of light oil from the gas in the 
shale-oil plants that would otherwise have been wasted. Thirty- 
seven years later, we are seriously thinking there is some meaning 
in this for us. 

SOME ASPECTS OF CARBONIZATION. 


I desire to confine my remarks to practical comments on some 
aspects of the carbonization of coal and the application of methods 
that will appeal to those engaged in the medium-sized works from 
which the Association draws its members. It has been truly said 
that the two greatest elements in trade are quality of goods and 
excellence of service. Here we are in difficulties to-day. We are 
asked for service in one form from the State; and in carrying out 
these requests we are in return not treated too generously by our 
consumers. Meanwhile, the State is complimenting us, yet not 
showing overmuch consideration either. This anomaly cannot 
long continue. The needs of the State and the needs of our public 
must be supplied without so much conflicting divergence of ideas, 
methods, and processes. Public need cannot in all cases be fully 
met meantime; but we must find the time and the courage to sit 
down and think, take stock, look ahead, and see where all this is 
tending. The field of work which coal carbonization offers is 
illimitable. We in our various ways can help. We have daily 
opportunities of watching, working, and improving, and can make 
the most of these. 

The gas made per ton of coal carbonized with Scotch coal 
has invariably in the past been under English practice for well- 
known reasons; but to-day, 14,000 to 16,000 c.ft. of from 450 to 
470 B.Th.U. oil-washed gas is being obtained. These results are 
obtained in vertical retorts with the aid of steam anda proportion 
of the carbon of the coke converted into heating gas. Steaming 
the charge would also seem to be a success in horizontal retort 
working. But it is meantime difficult to see how results can yet 
compare with vertical retort practice, where each charge of coal 
is continuously acted on by steam from its moment of incoming 
to its exit from the retort as coke. Spare retorts would seem to 
be necessary to get the full advantage in horizontal retort work- 
ing, and the steaming should be carried out in good retorts; 
otherwise the effect is neutralized by its action on the carbon, 
making the retort faulty for coal charging. The latter objection 
also applies to vertical retorting. 

Some prefer to steam one horizontal retort in six continuously, 





changing the particular retort every four hours; while others have 
increased this proportion, and steam the centre retorts in an oven 
of six for some seven hours after a five-hour coal charge has been 
worked off. Increased makes up to 3000 c.ft. are being obtained ; 
and it would also appear that a maximum period of seven hours’ 
steaming of the coke is laid down, as a difference in heating value is 
seen in the producers when this is exceeded. Discouraging results 
have been met with by some ; and the filling up of liquor wells 
with distilled water sounds very ominous. Excessive steaming is, of 
course, worse than none at all—simply putting back the heat of the 
setting. But some simple matter of detail has been overlooked 
when the above result is forthcoming. The essential thing is to 
get the correct quantity of steam through a heavy and incandes- 
cent body of fuel. 

Attempts are also being made to convert vertical boilers into 
gas producers; and the results of this method will be awaited 
with interest. There would seem, in the generation of gas by 
means of a producer, more permanent hope of being able to treat 
a larger proportion of coke to the agtion of the steam in the smaller 
works, and still be able to supply a mixed gas of good heating 
qualities. In any case it is clear that many minds are working on 
different lines, but with one common endeavour—towards saving 
every possible pound of coal mined. A rough estimate of an in- 
creased yield of 2000 c.ft. of gas per ton would bring the total 
saving of the United Kingdom, in the gas industry alone, to about 
3 million tons per annum. 


TESTING GAS AS MADE, 


Many of you in the smaller works probably have no photometer; 
but you need never purchase one now. Few have a calorimeter ; 
and probably not one in ten has gas analysis apparatus. The jet 
photometer remains in too many cases the gas-maker’s guide, 
philosopher, and friend. To-day, I believe it would pay hand- 
somely the managers of all works to have a calorimeter and gas 
analysis apparatus. The latter will probably cost least and tell 
most. Not one of us can speak of inert constituents in gas until 
he knows his own. We may be manufacturing a comparatively 
high illuminating or calorific power gas, yet with a larger propor- 
tion of inerts than some so-called lower-grade quality, and making 
this at extravagant cost. The writer supplies a gas made in ver- 
tical retorts of the continuous intermittent type fitted with steam 
connection at the top of the coke chambers, just beneath the 
bottom brickwork of the retort; and the gas made per ton for the 
four-and-a-half months ended September has been 16,193 c.ft., of 
an average calorific power between 450 and 460 B.Th.U. after oil 
washing. The present capacity of the retort-bench is 60 p.ct. 
above the guaranteed capacity when erected five years ago. An 
average of 24 samples showed the following constituents : 





Per Cent. 

Hydrogen 50 8 
Methane. .... - 19°7 
Unsaturated hydrocarbons . + -* 2°2 
Carbom momoxide . . «+ «© + « « %84°2 
Oxygen .. * o'8 
Carbon dioxid 5°6 
Nitrogen . 6°8 

100°0 


It is not possible to obtain a truly steady grade of gas, with all 
the watching one can give, with varying classes of coal passing 
through the retorts. In vertical retort practice, coal giving a hard 
coke may be undergoing carbonization. This necessitates greater 
steam volume, and is generally accompanied by higher carbon 
dioxide content; while coal of a softer nature coming immedi- 
ately afterwards brings about a gradual decrease, and in its later 
passage through the retort favours the easier transmission of heat 
to the core, and a more suitable temperature for a higher carbon 
monoxide content. Percentages of this gas, ranging from 14 to as 
high as 17, have been obtained with a prolonged run of treble nuts, 
and a four-hour and 48 minute duration charge. The methane 
and olefines are reduced, the hydrogen increased, and the carbon 
dioxide content falls to between 3 and 4 p.ct. This leads one to 
emphasize the point that the size of the coal being used has an 
important bearing upon the latter constituent; and the writer’s 
experience would induce him to advise those who are undertaking 
the steaming of horizontals to give this matter of carbon dioxide 
their first attention. The steam, in addition to its chemical action, 
exerts a pushing action on the stream of gas, and hastens its exit 
from the retort. ‘The lower boiling point hydrocarbons are driven 
off quickly, and the carbonization of the mass will proceed with 
zero pressure in the retort if the exhausting arrangements are well 
controlled and the off-take pipes adequate. The coal passes the 
“sticky” stage sooner with steaming ; and in the later stages the 
last remains of volatile matter are sought out in a way that can 
best be realized by those having the good fortune to apply this 
ready means of increasing the yield per unit of plant employed. 

If the steam be shut-off at the bottom, and the poking ball on 
the top turned over hole upwards, a slight puff of pressure and 
pull alternately is seen. Open the steam-out, and pressure sets in 
immediately till taken up by the exhauster regulator. I should 
counsel care being taken in thoroughly claying round the mouth- 
pieces of retorts, and the bottom doors in vertical retorts must be 
kept tight. A leaky retort should be let down as soon as possible 
after coal gas appears in the flue, unless this occurs during a 
period of low heats, in which case it will probably take up with 
increase in temperatnre. If attention is given to these matters, 
and only sufficient vacuum be kept on the bench to withdraw the 
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coal gas with a minimum of pressure inside the retort, and the 
steaming arrangements are conducted with an eye to the class of 
coal passing and the temperature of the retorts (the whole being 
checked by periodic tests of the quality of the gas), this will be 
such as will give speedy and economical work in all the uses to 
which it is now being put. >Saagr 

The calorimeter and recording instruments should be situated 
on the inlet side of the holders, with the necessary connection 
laid on from the outlet side, so that the figures can be readily 
checked. One may obtain a comparatively straight line on the 
outlet chart which has been somewhat jagged on the inlet side ; 
but with the hour-by-hour check on the gas before storage all 
goes to the reduction of manufacturing costs. With the recording 
instrument on the outlet, it may be noticed one morning that the 
gas tests 20 B.Th.U. over what is necessary for an efficient supply. 
This points to a much larger increase having been passed through 
the inlet from midnight onwards. The same would hold good 
with a lower quality than that intended, resulting in the gas stock 
being affected and a period of disturbance in the supply to the 
consumers setting in that would have been obviated, or at least 
shortened, with a recording check on the inlet of the holder. 

It may be of interest to state, in passing, that we keep a jet 
photometer set at 4°5 in., equivalent to 450 B.Th.U., and find it 
works fairly accurately in accord with a calorgraph in the pro- 
portion of 1-1oth in. to 10 B.Th.U. Itcertainly acts quicker than 
the recorder, and has been found a useful check on the working 
of this instrument, which has been calibrated by a “‘ Total Heat” 
calorimeter. 

After five years’ experience of supplying town gas solely by 
means of vertical retorts, aud working gradually from 18-candle 
power and 9500 c.ft. of 650 B.Th.U. gas, to a gas which does not 
cater for the flat-flame burner, it is my opinion that we are yet 
bound to go further. On account of the extraordinary shortage 
of coal, which is likely to last for a considerable time after peace 
has been declared, the opportunity presents itself for thought being 
given now to the much greater proportionate yield of gas that 
would yet result in lowering the standard from 450 to 4oo B.Th.U. 
The consumer would obtain good service without further taxing 
the resources of gas undertakings; and the latter, in turn, would 
accomplish this with results of such a nature as would lower the 
price to the consumer. The undertaking supplying a high calor- 
ific say gas at the works governor, employing a large proportion 
of plant, coal, and labour in the process, and cutting-down pres- 
sure in an attempt to see things through during foggy winter days, 
is not giving so good service to the consumer as the undertaking 
supplying a low calorific value gas with reduced plant, labour, and 
coal charges, and giving, in the process, an adequate and constant 
supply at the outskirts of the district. It does not specially con- 
cern the consumer what is the calorific value per cubic foot of gas, 
if he cannot warm the house. 

I do not see that the gain in results should belong especially to 
vertical retort practice, though from a labour-saving point of view 
this occupies an unassailable position. One must keep in mind 
the fact that vertical retorting was assisted by a lowering of the 
candle- power standard, and eventually was enormously benefited 
by the abolition of this, and the substitution of the calorific test. 
The whole of the prospects of retorting would seem to depend 
upon the restrictions that may be laid down as to the composition 
of the gas; and if these will enable horizontal work to increase 
the gas yield at the expense of the coke, and if 2000 c.ft. of gas 
can be sold for each 1 cwt. of coke previously retailed, then there 
are hopeful days in front of us. 

COKE. 

The quality of the coke required in the industrial world makes 
it incumbent upon us to see that the manufacturers’ specifications 
are adhered to. Instances have come to light recently which 
point to the fact that coke is being bought on quite a different 
basis from any that previously prevailed. The variety of uses to 
which it is being put makes necessary, in calculating its effective 
value, a consideration of its moisture, ash, and sulphur content, 
its freedom from small, and its calorific value. A good market 
can always be found for a grey coke of high calorific value and 
low sulphur and moisture content ; the sulphur being an important 
matter where the coke is used for domestic purposes, welding, 
case hardening, and other branches of industry where its action 
has a bad effect upon the class of work undertaken. 

It may be interesting to have the following figures relative to 
two samples of coke from the same coal carbonized in horizontal 
and vertical retorts respectively. 

: Calorific Value. 


a ey, 


Fixed Volatile 


Cart ~ Ash. Sulphur. Water. Calorimeter. Calculated. 
arbon, Matter. 

Horizontal=75°55 0°73 6°09 1°44 16°19 13,300 13,100 
Vertical =89'12 0°53 6°42 ost 3°42 13,600 13,420 


The above sample of horizontal coke was very well carbonized: 
and probably the average percentage of volatile matter left in coke 
of this nature approximates twice the quantity in the sample. 

Watch the fuel used in producers and boilers. It is difficult in 
these times, with coal delivered as now, to work with a 15 p.ct. 
fuel allowance and sell a dry coke. The average sale of coke per 
ton of coal carbonized is to-day, with horizontal retorts 9 cwt., 
and with vertical retorts 14 to 2 cwt. less. The “Gas World 
Aualyses of Accounts, 1916-17,” gives an average sale of 7°4 cwt. 
for six works in Scotland using vertical retorts entirely. Twelve 
works using horizontals chiefly average 9'8 cwt.; so that, judging 





from practice, a difference of 2 cwt., as representing the differ. 
ence in coke sales betweens the two systems, is not overstating 
the case. On submitting the figures to further analysis, it is seen 
that the total receipts show in favour of the vertical retorts; and 
the difference in the value per ton of coke sold is 2s.6d. How 
much of this may be apportioned to the better quality of coke, the 
law of supply and demand acting on the smaller quantity avail- 
able or to other causes, it is not possible to determine. 

At one time low gas makes per ton and high coke sales from 
cheap coal gave the best economic return; but with present high 
prices of coal and labour, best working results are now obtained 
with high yields of gas, since modern carbonizing methods in- 
crease at the same time the liquid products. Coke saved will still 
further help figures; and the cost of steam raising can yet be 
materially reduced. Breeze furnaces, combined with water pre- 
heating arrangements and waste-heat economizers, will be more 
taken advantage of, and boiler evaporating capacities will be closely 
watched, now that each ton of coke and breeze has doubled in 
price. Low-grade coals of the duff variety, not suitable for car- 
bonizing, may be used in gas-works boilers where the breeze 
made is not equal to the demand, thereby throwing an additional 
amount of coke upon the market. 

A 30 ft. by 8 ft. Lancashire boiler, having an economizer and 
exhaust steam pre-heater with the entering steam brought up to a 
temperature over 300° Fahr., and fired with low-quality fuel, will 
evaporate approximately 9 lbs. of water per pound of coal burned. 
With induced draught and mechanical stoking, the writer lately 
saw a boiler of this type evaporating 10,000 lbs. of water per hour, 
the evaporative power of which, with hand firing, was 6000 lbs., 
and the boiler was burning 30 lbs. of dross of 11,000 B.Th.U. per 
pound per square foot of grate area per hour. 

The Bonecourt gas-firing system is soon likely to occupy a pro- 
minent place in gas-works economics ; but firing by gas, other than 
by close surface combustion, is likely to be costly unless carried 
out by surplus or bye-product gas of low calorific value which 
would otherwise have been wasted. 

Vertical retorts with producers on a stage floor and regenerators 
underneath, extending to a total depth of 15 ft., could be turned to 
better use in the generation of steam by utilizing the heat of the 
waste gases for a very considerable portion of theirtravel. From 
experience, I am fully persuaded that the amount of travel some- 
times given to the preheating of the secondary air is unneces- 
sary, and leads more than anything to a danger of short-circuiting. 
In many cases the bottom half could with advantage be utilized 
for steam-raising and the top half only for recuperation. 


AMMONIA. 


Much has been written during the last two years on the produc- 
tion and_ conservation of ammonia; and the practical difficulties 
that lie in front of complete gasification of the coke by steam 
were pointed out by Prof. J. W. Cobb in his “ William Young Me- 
morial Lecture” to the North British Association of Gas Man- 
agers. These, as stated, were the large quantity of carbon dioxide 
that would be present in the gas if a low enough temperature for 
the conservation of ammonia was decided on, or if a high tem- 
perature, such as would keep the carbon dioxide content within 
reasonable limits, then ammonia would be destroyed. Beyond 
this, there was the problem of conveying through the walls of the 
retort “not the comparatively small quantity of heat required for 
carbonizing, but the comparatively enormous amount necessary 
to gasify completely the carbon by the water-gas reaction.” Mean- 
time, the middle course lies in steaming the charge and gasifying 
a proportion of the nitrogen of the coke, with the resultant gaseous 
atmosphere acting as an envelope for the conveyance of ammonia 
from the part of the carbonizing mass where it is formed. This 
may be in the low temperature of the partly carbonized mass 
or in the much hotter region when the last traces of volatile 
matter have been given off, and where the steam acts on a pro- 
portion of the nitrogen left in the coke. 

To what extent it is possible to increase the ammonia is shown 
by the results returned by Mr. Lawrence Hislop, of Uddingston, 
during the month of October, 1917, as 52°34 lbs. of sulphate of 
ammonia (24°75 p.ct. ammonia) when making a non-luminous gas 
of an average calorific value varying from 450 to 460 B.Th.U. 
This is an extraordinary increase on past working practice in 
Scotland, which has averaged, with Fife coal, from 18 to 22 lbs., 
and in the West of Scotland from 25 to 32 lbs. Should these 
figures be secured within 80 p.ct. for twelve months’ working, 
they represent an approach to the best oil-works practice, which 
may presently be taken as being equal to from 50 to 55 p.ct. of 
the total nitrogen in the shale, and a result in every way worthy 
of emulation. 

Ammonia results have suffered where attempts have been made 
to comply with the needs of the Government for benzol in plant 
that was barely sufficient for the recovery of ammonia. But the 
responsible departments are giving heed to the shortcomings of 
plant in this direction; and considerate treatment is accordingly 
assured applications for priority. Since additional plant was laid 
down, a figure of 35 Ibs. of sulphate of ammonia is being regu- 
larly obtained by the writer, and new liquor distillation plant will 
yet considerably enhance the result. 


TAR AND BENZOL, 


Many attempts have been made in the past to gasify tar, but 
with no great success. With its recent depressed price, minds 
were again turning in this direction ; but now it seems to be clear 
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that the gas-makers’ aim will be along the lines of obtaining 
the maximum yield of tar with a high yield of cheap heating gas. 
The attainment of this is so bound up with national interests as 
to dispel all thought of destructive distillation. Rather would it 
seem necessary for small and medium-sized undertakings to 
consider means whereby this valuable bye-products may bring to 
them something more clearly approaching its real value. For the 
purpose of delivering the tar in a prepared state for road making, 
and saving the cost of transport (in some cases 30 and 40 miles) 
to distillers, then back to the roads in the district where the tar. 
was originally produced, plant can be erected at no inordinate 
expense which will give in the process either crude or refined oils. 
The simultaneous production of three or four products should be 
looked to, with the means for distilling to pitch. 

Dehydration plants work-up the tar to a temperature of 240° 
to 260° C., according to the nature of the crude tar, at which tem- 
perature the product recovered from average vertical-retort tar 
(sp. gr. 1'080) is an oil varying in gravity from 1°000 to r’oro and 
a prepared tar (gravity 1180 or slightly over). This oil can be 
again distilled, and a naphtha (sp. gr. *930) and light creosote 
(sp. gr. 1°020 to 1°040) recovered. This method is crude in so far 
that the products do not distil off simultaneously; but makers are 
now arranging that the above oils, and any others that may be 
desired, will be obtained in one operation. The addition of frac- 
tionating plant will also require to be considered if the best 
markets are to be obtained and held. 

The varying characteristics of horizontal and vertical retort tar 
are now generally understood ; and while the paraffin content of 
the latter was considered disadvantageous during the first three 
years of the war, the need for fuel oil has brought to light other 
qualities which it possesses viewed from this standpoint. As a 
rule, it will distil off 50 p.ct. light oil and 60 p.ct. more creosote, 
with little carbolic but more cresylic, than an average horizontal 
retort tar; while the pitch content is correspondingly reduced. 
The following results have been obtained from the treatment of 
twelve months’ production of tar, amounting to 163,370 gallons. 


Distillation Test of Crude Tar Crude Tar_Treated. 
(Sharples, 1917). 








| Gallens, 

Sp. gr. at 60° Fahr. = 1°080. | Crude naphtha, sp. gr.°930 = 12,249 
Water 5 = 6°77 p.ct. | Light creosote, sp. gr. 

Oils t7e?C. 2.4 = OB | I°020. . »« « «© «= 36,089 

»» 170° to270°C, = 23°02 ,, | Prepared tar, sp. gr.1°160 = 103,880 

» 270°to 315°C, = 9°86 ,, | Liquor, 5 oz. strength = 8,900 
Pitch. . . «+ = 5§1'07 ,, | Distillation loss (by differ- 

encaskestans | CMO yy ca o's = 2,252 

100°00 nm 
The pitch contained 5°23 p.ct. of | 163,370 


free carbon. 


In working up such tar to temperatures of 235° C. and 260° C. 
(thermometer in tar), the prepared tar was found to contain 27°3, 
23, and 17°2 p.ct. respectively of oil, and was really a soft pitch at 
the last temperature mentioned, yet contained only a fraction over 
6 p.ct. of free carbon. The distillation pointed, therefore, to little 
destructive effect having obtained in the process. With horizontal 
retort tar varying in gravity, according to the conditions of car- 
bonization, from t'14 to in some cases as high as 1°20, with 
a free carbon content of 12 to 15 p.ct. and over, it would be un- 
necessary to work up even to the minimum temperature named 
above; and comparatively little oil can be recovered if a tar for 
road making is aimed at. In such a case it is preferable to distil 
to pitch. 

The capacity of these plauts is very high for the ground space 
occupied ; and a 4000 gallon a day plant rated for horizontal re- 


























CONCLUSION, 


In conclusion, I hope I have succeeded in touching to some 
extent on vital matters that lie to your- hands as gas engineers. 
We are on the eve of keen competition from electricity, backed by 
strong Government support that will enable it to throw its em- 
brace into districts hitherto considered outsideits ken. Weknow 
its generation is carried out in what has been termed “ shameless 
waste ;” but the electrician at the other end of the line interests 
the public most. He carries service along with him, and imbues 
the desire to purchase. The public will pay for service. Let us 
therefore sell it, and, above all things, try to understand ourselves 
first before picking faults with the other fellow. Then we can go 
ahead and put our whole heart into work of such a nature as will 
overcome the strongest opposition. 


APPRECIATIVE REMARKS AND A VOTE OF THANKS. 


Mr. H. Rute (Kelty), in the course of an appreciative review of a 
number of points discussed by the lecturer, said that, although it was 
true inventors had worked in the dark, they would not have done so if 
there had been apparatus to helpthem. The very fact that a man who 
had a calorimeter could come out in the morning and test his informa- 
tion was a source of absolute confidence to him, As one of those who 
had invested in a calorimeter, he could thoroughly recommend it as 
an apparatus of very great value in gas-works. So far as gas analysis 
was concerned, a very simple apparatus was on the market for testing 
for CO, and oxygen; and if every gas manager had some apparatus of 
this kind, it would simplify a great many of the difficulties with which 
he was being confronted. Some of them might have been wondering 
why the liquor in the well was so weak. A knowledge of what was 
going on would clear this up. By testing, it could easily be ascertained 
how much CO, was being made. Mr. Dickson had also raised an in- 
teresting point regarding undertakings supplying high calorific power 
gas and cutting downpressure. High calorific value with low pressure 
meant that the gas was not being properly consumed, Regarding the 
comparative amount of moisture in horizontal and vertical coke, they 
should keep in mind that, while they had to make coke to help 
to cheapen the cost of their product, they were gas makers; and it 
was gas they wanted tosell. If they could make all gas, and thereby 
make it cheaper, they should not really consider themselves as 
coke makers. He quite agreed with Mr. Dickson’s remarks regarding 
the ‘‘ shameless waste '’ in the generation of electricity. It seemed to 
him that the more gas they could make out of a ton of coal the better 
case would they have to put before the Coal Controller. They were 
getting no credit for the amount of coke they were making. The 
public, as had been said, would pay for services. He did not pretend 
to sell cheap gas. But he had a woman going round cleaning burners, 
&c., and inquiring if there were any complaints ; and this had paid his 
Company. Did Mr. Dickson think it would not pay a gas-works of 
about 30 millions to instal plant for making tar for road making ? 
This was an important point. 

The Presipent said that Mr. Dickson had referred to the fact that 
gas-works practice was following somewhat on the lines of the Scottish 
oil-works about 1880-83; and no doubt to-day they were much in- 
debted to the pioneer work of Messrs. Beilby and Young. The old 
and obsolete standard of illuminating power had passed away; and 
this had in no small measure paved the way for improvements in the 
method of carbonizing coal in gas-works. The present crisis in 
the matter of coal supplies had led many of them to try steaming in 
horizontals; and from records of results published in the Technical 
Press, the experiment had justified itself. It was essential, however, 
in this matter to steer clear of the old rule-of-thumb method of judg- 
ing the quality of gas. Analysis of mixed gases must b2 made, so that 
the percentage of inert matter in the gas supplied might b2 kept down 
to the lowest possible point. Mr. Dickson had also brought to their 
notice same very interesting figures in regard to tar dehydration and 
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tort tar will deal with half the amount of tar of a lower gravity from 
vertical retorts as it becomes necessary, in order to bring up the 
gravity, to work at a much higher temperature ; and with certain 
grades of tar and a temperature of 260° C. the output of oil from 
the plant may exceed the amount of prepared tar. 

The light creosote oil from the distillation plant is used for oil 
washing the gas for the recovery of benzol, and has proved in our 
case to give efficient results with no trouble from naphthalene 
deposits. 

3enzol recovery from the benzolized oil may be undertaken in- 
termittently by means of dehydration plant ; but the writer dis- 
continued this method in preference to continuous work with the 
oil running by gravity from the scrubber, through a preheater, to 
the still, thence to the debenzolized tank on the ground level, from 
which it is pumped for further circulation. A twenty-four hour run 
cf this oil plant, with distillation tests of benzolized and deben- 
zolized oil carried out every four hours, is given below. The 
benzol recovered had a specific gravity at 15°5° C. of *873, dis- 
tilling 71 p.ct. up to 160° C. (corrected). 


the recovery of benzol. There was no doubt that, in the near future, 
many gas-works would instal plant to deal with the more valuable of 
the bye-products. 

Mr. Dickson, who was accorded a hearty vote of thanks for his 
valuable and interesting address, said, in reply to Mr. Rule, that he 
certainly thought it would pay to instal a dehydration plant. 








Midland Junior Gas Association.—The first general meeting 
of the new session will be held at the Council House, Birming- 
ham, on Thursday of this week. Mr. T. H. Poulson, of Stafford, 
will deliver his Inaugural Address. 


Swinton and Mexborough Maximum Price Order.—The Local 
Government Board have made an Order under the Statutory 
Undertakings (Temporary Increase of Charges) Act, authorizing 
the Swinton and Mexborough Gas Board to increase their maxi- 
mum price (on the same conditions as contained in preceding 








Orders) from 5s. to 6s. per 1000 c.ft. 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 





SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETjNG. 


Tue Seventh Annual General Meeting of the Association was held last Wednesday afternoon, in the 

Hall of the Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, under the presidency of Sir HALLEWELL 

Rocers, the Chairman of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Department. There were with him 

upon the platform the Right Hon. Lord Moulton, K.C.B., G.B.E.,~F.R.S., Director-General of 

Explosives Supplies in the Ministry of Munitions (the President-Elect), Sir Dugald Clerk, D.Sc., 

Mr. Samuel Glover (President of the Institution of Gas Engineers), and Mr. F. W. Goodenough, 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Association). 


On the opening of the proceedings, the minutes of the last 
annual meeting were taken as read; and the Acting Secretary 
(Mr. J. C. Walker) read apologies for absence from the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Sir 
Robert Hadfield, Mr. Thomas Waddom, of Newcastle, Mr. H. 
Wade Deacon, of Liverpool, Mr. John E. Cowen, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Alderman W. Penrose-Green, of Leeds, Councillor 
G. E. Hilton, of Leicester, Colonel H. K. Stephenson of Shef- 
field, Councilor W. Clark, of Doncaster, Alderman J. W. New- 
bold, of Derby, Mr. Thomas Canning, of Newport (Mon.), and 
Mr. C. E. Dovey, of Cardiff. In. his letter, Mr. Waddom 
said: ‘‘I deeply appreciate the value of the good work done 
by‘our retiring President during the difficult and trying period 
in which he has held the office, and the willing devotion by 
him of his valuable time to the furtherance of the interests of 
the Association.”’ 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The PRESIDENT then proceeded to read the following 
address. 


I regret that another year finds us still unable to hold our 
annual meeting and conference on a peace-time basis, and that 
the continuance of war again prevents my welcoming you to 
Birmingham, where I hope the Association will hold its annual 
conference after peace has been declared. Fortunately, we 
appear to be much nearer that time than a few months ago 
seemed possible; and although we must beware of shouting 
before we are out of the wood, we can to-day—thanks to the 
protection of our Fleet, the gallantry of the Allied Armies, and 
the genius of their great leader, Marshal Foch, ably seconded 
by the indomitable head of our own forces, Field-Marshal Haig 
—clearly see the light beyond the trees. i 


Tue INpustRy’s WorRK IN THE War. 

The time is not yet come when the full story can be told of 
the part the gas industry has played in, first, staying the onrush 
of the enemy and, finally, in flinging him back in defeat. But 
no review, however brief, of the period during which I have 
occupied this chair, could omit some reference to the national 
importance of the industry in these historic years. Lord 
Moulton, to whom I am proud to hand on the office of Pre- 
sident, will, let us hope, be free in twelve months’ time to tell 
you more than I can or may of what the industry has done 
for the Explosives Department of the Ministry of Munitions, 
which he has administered with such signal ability and suc- 
cess. But it can at least be said now that the gas-works of 
the country have from the very commencement of the war been 
of assistance to the Government in this and in other directions 
in a measure that has found very faint reflection in the assist- 
ance the Government has seen fit to accord the industry in its 
struggles with an ever-growing burden of difficulties. 

Apart from its prompt action in meeting the need for ex- 
plosives in the early days of the war, and of its readiness in 
most cases to go to the extreme limit in the release of men for 
the fighting forces and of experts for the laboratories, the in- 
dustry has done invaluable work in the quick improvisation of 
depéts, canteens, hospitals, and other establishments for the 
militant army, and of factories and workshops for the indus- 
trial army. It has set itself to providing fuel oil for the navy ; 
it has furnished the farmer with indispensable fertilizers at 
prices far below their market value; it has been an important 
source of ammonia supply; and, last but not least, it has fur- 
nished enormous supplies of gaseous fuel to munition works 
of all kinds, as well as in increasing quantities to all branches 
of industry and to the homes of the people—supplies of a fuel 
whose use saves labour, increases output, and entails a smaller 
destruction of raw coal than if the coal were emploved in 
crude form to do the same amount of useful work. This it 
has accomplished in the face of ever-increasing difficulties— 
as to supplies of materials, as to labour, and as to finance— 
which have culminated to-day in the prospect of reduced turn- 
over, and consequent increased cost per 1000 c.ft. of manufac- 
ture, as a result of a shortage of coal. 


BIRMINGHAM’S SHARE. 


We had the opportunity in Birmingham on the occasion of 
our “* Win the War Day”’ of demonstrating to the public the 
large amount of work that was being done by the Birmingham 
gas undertaking in connection with the war. For instance, we 





told them—through the medium of notices posted-up on motor 
lorries containing the representative women workers in the Gas 
Department— 

That fourteen thousand million cubic feet of gas had 
been used in Birmingham for the manufacture of muni- 
tions during the war. 

That the raw material for explosives extracted from Bir- 
mingham gas since the outbreak of war was equivalent to 
gooo tons of T.N.T., lyddite, &c.—sufficient to fill 25 million 
18-pounder high-explosive shells. 

That the gas was essential for the production of aero- 
planes, tanks, gunsof all descriptions, shells, armoured cars, 
transport wagons, munitions of all kinds, trench mortars, 
hand grenades, torpedoes, mines, and a thousand-and-one 
other implements of war; and that our artillery and airmen 
were dependent on the gas-works of the country for the 
supply of high explosives for their shells and bombs. 

And that, in addition, the food production has been 
helped by several thousand tons of sulphate of ammonia 
manufactured at our works. 


The Birmingham public had never before realized the activi- 
ties of the gas industry; and since our demonstration was 
given, I have heard on all hands expressions of astonishment 
and appreciation of what is being done. 


THe RatTIONING ORDER.—GOVERNMENT ATTITUDE. 


The Household Fuel Order is a complicated and troublesome 
business; and I do not propose to discuss its principles or its 
details here. But I do wish to say emphatically to the Govern- 
ment for the industry—not, however, for the benefit of the in- 
dustry, but on national grounds—that it is their bounden duty, 
in administering the Order, to do everything necessary to pre- 
vent a single ton of coal being burnt in crude form that could 
be carbonized at a gas-works, and to prevent a single unit ot 
electrical energy from being used as a heating or a cooking 
agent in any part of the country. The Government is too fond 
of compromise where there are rival trade interests affected. 
The Fuel Order is a flagrant case of such compromise; and 
the fact needs to be stated plainly. 


ORGANIZATION. 


In this, as in many other instances during the war, the gas 
industry has been treated by the Government as the Cinderella 
of public supply undertakings. But have we not had ourselves 
somewhat to blame for this position, through want of organiza- 
tion and unity in the industry itself? I do not think anyone 
will dispute this fact. And I, for one, welcomed cordially from 
its inception the advent of the National Gas Council as an im- 
portant, though obviously only an interim, step towards com- 
plete organization and unity. I welcome still more gladly the 
action now being taken to extend the functions, and broaden 
the base, of that Council; and I deprecate very strongly the 
attempt that is being made to split the industry from top to 
bottom by separating the municipal from the company owned 
undertakings. If this war has any lesson for the industry, 
surely it is to be found in the imperative need for unity; and 
I most earnestly appeal to all who have its best interests at 
heart to drop all idea of separation, and join together for 
mutual help and common progress. It is the spirit of unity, 














of common effort for the common good, that has attracted me 
from the outset to the work of this Association; and it is to 
the broadness of its constitution and of its policy that I attri- 
bute much of its striking success. 


AFTER-WaAR CAMPAIGN. 


Most individual gas undertakings, and to a large extent the 
British Commercial Gas Association itself, have had to close- 
down their ordinary propaganda work during the war; for 
we have all, owing to various causes—namely, shortage of 
labour, shortage of coal and gas oil, and the largely increased 
demand for munition purposes—found it extremely difficult 
to meet the needs of our consumers. But in the period of re- 
construction after the war, we shall need the utmost activity 
in bringing before the public the many advantages to be gained 
by the use of gas. And here our war-time experience in con- 
nection with the use of gas for so many industrial purposes 
has opened out before us a very wide field for our activities in 
this direction. Even the Household Fuel and Lighting Order 
will not have been an unmixed blessing, as it has caused a 
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large number of consumers to realize, as never before, how 
dependent they are upon gas apparatus. The shortage of fuel 
will also have served to emphasize the value of coke. And here 
I would reiterate my advice to the industry to pay more atten- 
tion in the future to the quality and the grading of the coke 
they offer for sale; and then to organize and push the sale on 
sound commercial lines. I know our Chairman and his staff 
have collected a large amount of data and ammunition for an 
** After-War Campaign;’’ and the work of the Association 
should be of incalculable benefit to the whole gas industry. 

The Association has, however, I can testify, ‘‘ carried on” 
during all the difficulties of the war with very considerable 
advantage to the industry, always adjusting its activities to 
the needs of the nation and the industry at the moment; and 
the existence of its organization, backed by funds, has been a 
source of strength and support very widely appreciated. Apart 
from its own activities, the financial backing accorded to it by 
the great majority of gas undertakings has enabled it, as a 
temporary expedient pending more satisfactory arrangements, 
to provide the wherewithal for the research work of the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers, on the one hand, and for the de- 
fensive and unifying work of the National Gas Council, on the 
other. I am glad that steps are being taken, in connection 
with its re-constitution, with a view to direct financial support 
for the National Gas Council, as, apart from the inappro- 
priateness of one of the constituent bodies finding most of the 
money required by the head organization, the British Commer- 
cial Gas Association will require in the future all the income 
it can obtain from its basis rate of subscription for the prosecu- 
tion of its proper work of keeping the case of gas constantly to 
the fore, and educating the public in the advantages accruing 
from its extended use, alike to the individual consumer and to 
the community. 

PUBLICITY AN INVESTMENT. 


The communal and national aspects of the extended use of 
gaseous fuel—the abolition or diminution of the smoke nuisance 
and the consequent increased sunshine and improved atmo- 
sphere in our cities; the saving of labour, alike in factory and 
in home; the better conservation of our dwindling coal re- 
sources—appeal more particularly to those of us responsible for 
gas supply in great industrial centres, but must necessarily 
interest every citizen of the Empire. And for this, if for no 
other reason, everyone administering a gas undertaking with 
a statutory monopoly of supply should feel he is under an 
honourable, if not a statutory, obligation to do everything pos- 
sible to increase the use of gas in his area. He should also 
not forget that success in such efforts means, through in- 
creased turnover, reduced prices to the consumer, and possibly 
(though not desirably) larger contributions to the rates. But 
no one can fully develop the sale of anything, however useful 
and satisfactory, except by making known its merits and 
advantages ; and this can only be done by means of skilful and 
persistent publicity. 

Every successful business spends large sums of money on ad- 
vertising and other forms of publicity—far larger sums in pro- 
portion to turnover than the gas industry has yet dreamt of 
spending, or at least than the great majority of gas directors 
and committee men have dreamt of spending. [I should not 
like to answer for the Executive Chairman’s dreams in this 
direction.] The sum of 2s. 6d. per million represents one 
penny—not the present price of one postage stamp—per actual 
known customer per annum! How would this compare with 
the expenditure of any leading drapery store, or motor-car 
business, or soap or chocolate manufacturer? The gas in- 
dustry has in the past thought on very small lines in this vital 
matter of publicity—mainly, perhaps, because those who have 
to provide the money are too prone to regard it as an “ ex- 
pense.”’ No business man reckons money paid for publicity as 
an expense, but rather as an investment—money which, if it is 
wisely laid out, comes back over and over again in larger turn- 
over and disproportionately increased profits. 

Even the Government have found out the enormous value of 
publicity during the war. Think of the Recruiting Campaign, 
the Food Economy Campaign, the War Savings Campaign, 
and then recollect that before the war the Government never 
advertised on business lines. Well, some of us in the gas in- 
dustry want to take a lesson here even from the Government, 
and wake up to the productive character of publicity. Then 
I am sure that the Association’s ambition of 2s. 6d. per million 
from 100 p.ct. of the industry will before long be more than 
attained, as we shall have undertakings volunteering a higher 
rate of subscription jn order to get—as they would get—a still 
higher rate of return. Municipal undertakings ought to sub- 
scribe as freely as company undertakings—indeed, all the 
largest of the municipal undertakings do subscribe more freely 
than some of the larger company undertakings, I am sur- 
prised to find—because it is just as much their duty to expand 
their business, and cheapen their product, as if they were in 
business for private profit. ; 

No municipality ought to be satisfied until its publicity 
methods, its show-rooms, its exhibitions—all its commercial 
arrangements—are as effective and as efficient as those of any 
company. And this should include businesslike, informed, 
courteous service on the part of every one of its employees, 





from the fitter’s boy up to the general manager; for without 
good service to follow sales the best advertising campaign in 
the world will not secure permanent profitable results. This 
is a point which the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ in its ‘* Bulletin,” and by 
every means in its power, constantly emphasizes, and on which 
it proposes to do more to develop and render service to the 
industry when the war is over; and I strongly commend this 
aspect of its policy, and its propaganda within the industry, 
to the favourable consideration of all gas administrators. 

If we as an industry are to make the progress we could, and 
should, make in the strenuous times before us, we must 
modernize our methods throughout, not merely within the 
works, but on our districts, in our show-rooms, in our offices, 
and, not least, in our board rooms. We must think commer- 
cially, not ‘“‘ officially ’’—in terms of efficiency, not of com- 
placency. Our staffs must be live representatives of live con- 
cerns; not dignified officials of dead departments. It is be- 
cause I believe the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ to be capable of assisting the 
gas industry to attain a far higher level of efficient public ser- 
vice on sound commercial principles, and of carrying on highly 
profitable publicity work for the industry on very broad far- 
seeing lines of policy, as well as on those making for imme- 
diate results, that I am glad to have been its President, and in 
laying down the office commend its work to the whole-hearted 
support of the industry throughout the country. 


The PreEsIDENT, before resuming his seat, said he was very 
much indebted to the Chairman of the Executive, Mr. Good- 
enough, for all the help he had given him during his year of 
office. Nobody could have had a more loyal supporter than 
he had. He was glad they were going to have at the head of 
the Association a gentleman like Lord Moulton, who was not 
only interested in, but had great knowledge of, all matters 
appertaining to the gas industry. Possessing this knowledge, 
he was kind enough to come forward and help them; and 
his doing so would be of great benefit to the industry. He 
thanked them all for the support they had given him during 
his three years of office. 


Sirk HALLEWELL ROGERS THANKED. 


Mr. D. Mitne Watson (London) said he was sure that all 
present felt that in Sir Hallewell Rogers they were losing a 
tower of strength to the Association. He had brought into his 
work a broadness of vision and a width of experience which 
were uncommonly great gifts, and which he had been pre- 
pared to share with the Association, and with the industry as 
a whole, in the fullest degree. It had been an enormous asset, 
not only to the Association, but to the industry to which they 
were proud to belong, that he had been connected with it so 
long. He hoped the fact that Sir Hallewell was resigning the 
chair would not mean that he was resigning his interest. That 
this was not the case, he felt quite sure, because he was Chair- 
man of the Birmingham Gas Committee; and the traditions of 
this great Corporation would still inspire him, and be inspired 
by him. The Birmingham Corporation had always led the way 
in gas matters. They had been enterprising and go ahead to 
a degree well known to everyone in the gas industry; and he 
felt sure that the experience of which their President had given 
them the benefit had been largely the fruit of years of indus- 
trious work in the Corporation. With regard to the Associa- 
tion generally and its future work, Sir Hallewell had pointed 
out that there was a great deal in front of them, that they 
were only at the beginning of things; and with unity there 
would be no length to which the British gas industry could 
not go. Not only had Sir Hallewell Rogers acted as President 
of their Association, but he had been a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Gas Council; and there, owing 
to his courtesy and knowledge, he had been of the greatest 
service in their deliberations on the many questions that had 
come before the Council. It was to be hoped that these ser- 
vices would always be available. With his help in the Associa- 
tion and in the Council, they might go forward undaunted and 
undismayed. He moved a very hearty vote of thanks to Sir 
Hallewell Rogers for his address, and for his services in the 
position he had occupied so honourably during the past few 
years, and wished him in his retirement from it health and 
prosperity. 

Unity ESSENTIAL. 

Alderman W. Kay (Manchester) seconded the motion; re- 
marking that he did so with pleasure, while at the same time 
regretting that they had to part with the President’s services. 
The address they had just listened to was very much to the 
point—as ought to be the case at a critical time like the present. 
They were indebted to Sir Hallewell for many hints for the 
future—the chief of which was that there should be no division 
in the industry. He and all of them had striven to bring about 
unity. Without this, they could not hope to succeed ; and those 
of them who earlier in the day had the privilege and pleasure 
of listening to Lord Moulton must have noticed right 
through the whole theme the desire and necessity—if at any 
time, now—for unity of action. He (the speaker) could not 
conceive anything different. Indeed, he went so far as to say— 
speaking for Manchester and Birmingham—that any help that 
they might get from municipalities would go to the wall 
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completely unless they did present a united front at this critical 
time. They found themselves faced with the competition of 
electricity ; but by unity of action they could overcome any diffi- 
culty arising from this. The whole address was filled, from 
start to finish, with the desire for unity. And not only of com- 
panies and corporations, but the Society of British Gas Indus- 
tries as well. It was no use manufacturing a product unless 
one could sell it; and it could not be sold without apparatus. 
Therefore they must look at the matter in, the broadest view. 
Unity of action was more desirable to-day than ever. They 
were indebted to the President for having pointed this out in 
so strong a manner. He regretted they were losing him from 
the position of President; but he had the greatest pleasure in 
adding his testimony to the eminent services he had rendered to 
the gas industry. 

The Presipent (when the vote had been carried by acclama- 
tion) thanked them for the cordial way in which the proposal 
had been put and agreed to. Really, he said, he had done very 
little as President. He had not been able to attend as many 
executive meetings as he would have liked, but had kept in 
touch with what had been done, and hoped still to have an 
opportunity of doing this. His period of office had been a great 
pleasure to him. 


ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. F. W. GoopEenoucGH (the Chairman of the Executive) 
then submitted, on behalf of the Committee, the audited 
accounts and the report for the past year. The report was in 
the following terms: 


THE REPORT. 


The General Committee then presented their Seventh Annual 

Report and Statement of Accounts as follows : 
INCOME. 

The income for the year is nearly £1000 less than in the previous 
financial year, partly by reason of a drop of £5680 in the contributions 
by the Society of British Gas Industries, and partly through a slight 
reduction in the amount received from the Special Purposes Fund of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, to which, in the first instance, the 
subscriptions of gas undertakings are paid. This reduction is due, not 
to a fall in receipts, but to the fact that the important research work at 
present in hand by the Institution necessitated the retention by the 
Institution of a larger sum than in the previous year (41157 as com- 
pared with £°883) to meet the cost of that research and of other special 
work carried out by the Institution for the benefit of the industry as a 
whole. The rules of the Association provide that not more than 10 p.ct. 
of its income may be devoted by the Institution to such special pur- 
poses ; and the amount retained has been well below that limit. 

It is very satisfactory to be able to report that there is no falling off 
in the support received from gas undertakings. On the contrary, the 
number of new subscribers added to the list during the past year is the 
largest for any year since the outbreak of war. 

The new subscribers number 45, making a total of 547, as compared 
with the 253 with which the Association started. A large proportion 
of this satisfactory increment in membership took place in the latter 
part of the financial year, mainly as the outcome of the work done by 
the Association in the Provinces in connection with the Food Preserva- 
tion (Canning and Bottling) Campaign and the Household Fuel and 
Lighting Order. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Administration expenses show an increase of £223, which has been 
occasioned entirely by war conditions; but the total still does not 
represent more than 7 p.ct. of the total income. The item of £1000 
contributed to the expenses of the National Gas Council will un- 
doubtedly be regarded by members as money well spent during a year 
which has been very critical in the history of the industry, and during 
which the activities of the National Gas Council have been continuous. 
It is hoped that before long the financing of the work of other organiza- 
tions in the industry will not have to be met out of the income of the 
Association, which in normal times is altogether insufficient for the 
effective carrying out of all the work which could with much profit be 
undertaken by it on behalf of the industry. 

The expenditure on publicity shows a decrease of £540 in the year. 
The reduction would have been much greater but for the spending of 
about £3000 in the month of August on the campaign for educating 
the public as to the meaning of the Household Fuel and Lighting Order 
and the national importance of economizing in coal rather than in gas. 
There is ample evidence that the campaign was both timely and 
fruitful. 

It should be borne in mind, in considering the expenditure on 
publicity, that, owing to the substantial rise in the cost of advertising 
space, the amount of publicity secured per £1000 expended is now 
substantially less than in pre-war days. If this should continue to be 
the case after the war, the question will have seriously to be considered 
of obtaining a corresponding increase in the income of the Association, 
the subscriptions to which remain on the pre-war basis. 

The balance at the credit of the After-War Campaign Fund has been 
increased by £1000. 

PUBLICITY WORK. 


The publicity work done during the year—apart from that connected 
with the Food Preservation Campaign, National Kitchens, and the 
Household Fuel and Lighting Order—has been confined to continuing 
and extending general and unobtrusive educational work calculated to 
increase the demand for gas and gas appliances in coming years. 
This includes the steady development of the work directed to interest- 
ing teachers and their pupils in the manufacture, distribution, and 
applications ‘of gas by the publication of notes for lessons on these 





subjects. They have been much appreciated by teachers and educa- 
tion authorities in many districts; and the work might be considerably 
extended by local effort. 4 

In connection with the publicity campaign, a great deal has been 
done by way of distribution of literature, particularly copies of the 
special issues of ‘‘ A Thousand and One Uses for Gas”’ (dealing, 
among other subjects, with ‘‘ Women in the Gas Industry in War 
Time,” ‘* Food Preservation and Conservation,”’ ‘* Coke,”’ ** National 
Kitchens,’’ and ‘‘ Industrial Efficiency ’’)° and the reprint from the 
** Bulletin ’’ of articles dealing with Gas v. Electricity for Cooking. 
THE FoopD PRESERVATION (CANNING, BOTTLING, AND DRYING) 

CAMPAIGN. 

Assistance to the Government in this branch of National Service was 
undertaken by the Association in November last. In response to the 
appeal issued, some 200 gas undertakings came forward to assist the 
Government, and much good work*resulted. A poster was designed 
and 7500 issued; three special issues of ‘‘ A Thousand and One Uses 
for Gas’’ were devoted to the campaign; and over half-a-million 
leaflets and booklets were distributed. 

It is unfortunate that the fruit crop generally throughout the country 
has been the worst experienced for the last fifty years. Had this not 
been the case, the campaign would have been a great success. Even 
as things were, the results achieved, in proportion to the possibilities, 
were excellent, and fully warranted the Association’s effort, which has 
been admitted by the Food Production: Department to have been largely 
responsible for such measure of success as was obtained. The work 
has brought the industry into close touch with the local authorities 
throughout the country, and much interesting correspondence has been 
received, especially from those responsible for education and agricul- 
ture. The campaign will be resumed early next year. 

GAS FOR TRACTION PURPOSES. 

The Association has been represented upon, and has given evidence 
before, the Committee on Gas Traction, which has issued a valuable 
interim report during the year, and is continuing its investigations. 

ASSISTANCE RENDERED TO MEMBERS AND OTHERS. 

This branch of the Association’s work has been active during the 
year, and many varied and important subjects have been dealt with 
for a considerable number of undertakings with satisfactory results. 

HOUSEHOLD FUEL AND LIGHTING ORDER. 

The Association has issued as a supplement to the ‘‘ Bulletin” a 
digest of the Order so far as it affects the sale of gas; and, in addition 
to the publicity campaign referred to above and the furnishing of 
correct information to the Press at a time when much misunderstand- 
ing of the elementary basis of the Order was rife, it has given assist- 
ance to the industry in dealing with the difficult problem presented by 
the Order by the publication of ‘‘ Hints on Fuel Economy ”’ and tables 
showing how the ration for each size of house can be divided as be- 
tween coal and gas. Large numbers of these publications have been 
sold. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The following have been added to the list of Vice-Presidents during 
the year: 

Mr. John Edward Cowen, J.P. (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

Mr. J. H. Ellis (Plymouth). 

Sir Robert Hadfield, Bart., F.R.S., D.Sc. 

Col. Henry Stephenson, D.S.O. (Sheffield). 

Mr. Thos. Waddom (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

OBITUARY. 

The Committee have to record with deep regret the death of three 
Vice-Presidents—Sir Joseph Bellamy, of Plymouth, Sir William H. 
Stephenson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Mr. Thomas Berridge, of Lea- 
mington, who was from its formation a valued member of the Execu- 
tive Committee—and of another of their active members and sup- 
porters, Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, of Coventry. 

PROPOSED ADDITION TO THE GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

In view of the increasing number of subscribers, and for the purpose 
of ensuring adequate representation of the various districts on the 
General Committee. the Committee recommend to the members as 
follows : 

That Rule 7 be so altered as to read: 

The General Committee shall consist of : 

(E) Ordinary Members representing : 
(1) The several subscribing gas undertakings in various specified 
areas mentioned below, and 
(2) The Society of British Gas Industries, or any similar Society. 
Such respective representations shall be on the following basis: 

The subscribing gas undertakings shall be grouped into the 
under-mentioned areas, each of which areas shall-be represented 
by at least one member, with an additional member for every 
#250 per annum subscribed by the whole of the undertakings 
situated within the specified area: Eastern District, Ireland, Man- 
chester District, Midland District, Northern District, Scotland, 
Southern District, South-Western District, Wales. 

(3) The Society of British Gas Industries, or any similar society, 
shall be represented by at least one member, with an addi- 
tional member for every £250 per annum subscribed by 
such Society. 


HALLEWELL ROGERS, President. 
F. W. GOODENOUGH, Chairman of Executive. 


Mr. GOODENOUGH said that, considering that this consti- 
tuted the fourth complete year of working under war con- 
ditions, the financial account and the statement of work done 
might be regarded as not unsatisfactory in most particulars. 
With one noticeable exception (which spoke for itself), the 
items on the income side were satisfactory. The increased 
sum devoted to research work by the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers more than accounted for the small reduction of £230 
in the net amount transferred to the Association. The gross 
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receipts from the gas undertakings throughout the kingdom 
had amounted to 4,17,121, as against £17,077 in the previous 
twelve months. This brought up to £150,000 the total amount 
subscribed by some gas undertakings in the country, and some 
of the manufacturers, for the benefit of the industry as a whole, 
during the seven years of the Association’s existence, including 
the expenditure on the National Gas Exhibition. 

This was a fact to be commended—together with the Pre- 
sident’s exhortation—to the consideration of those gas under- 
takings which had not so far contributed their share to the 
common fund. If they would all pay up the seven years’ 
arrears, the Association would have a nice sum to add to their 
** After-War Campaign Fund ’’—which they were now looking 
forward to spending at no very distant date. And they would 
want every penny they could get, if they were to put up an 
adequate fight for their industry in the days that were before 
them. From information that reached him, he could tell mem- 
bers that the competition they had to meet before the war was 
but a trifle compared with what they would have to face pre- 
sently. Therefore, while full of faith in the future of the industry 
(he believed it never was more asured of progressive prosperity 
if its opportunities were seized and developed), he wanted, in all 
earnestness, to beg of the members to remember that—as Father 
Healy remarked to the Cardinal, who had missed his train 
through faith in his watch, which had failed him—faith was of 
no avail without good works, and to do everything in their 
power to increase the income of the Association and to co- 
operate with its work in the current year. 

Expenses, as they would see, and would have expected, were 
on the increase. Administration expenses were up by £223; 
while the value they obtained per £1000 spent on publicity 
had fallen, and was falling, as the cost of paper and printing 
compelled the papers to raise the price of space. They had 
got £3000 at the credit of their after-war account; and some 
of the publicity expenditure during the past two years had been 
upon preparations for future campaigns. Say they had £5000 
in their reserve, this was but a trifle compared with what an 
effective publicity campaign throughout twelve months would 
cost. Some estimate of what could be advantageously spent 
upon a full year’s publicity might be formed from the one 
fact that the recent comparative small splash made in connec- 
tion with the Fuel Order had cost them close upon £)3000. The 
industry could spend with much profit £50,000 a year on its 
national propaganda through the Association, and at least 
another £'50,000 on strictly local publicity. 

As the President had well said in his address, they had not 
begun to think big enough yet in their business development 
work. They were still inclined to be shy over it, and think it 
almost undignified to advertise; or if they did embark upon 
an advertising campaign in the local papers occasionally, they 
made it possible to plead the servant girl’s excuse that it was 
only such a little one. Well, that was the way to get the least 
return for the money spent. Advertise half-heartedly, and they 
would certainly lose their money ; advertise effectively and per- 
sistently, and they would profit handsomely. And if they were 
going to keep their end up in the near future, unless he was 
seriously misinformed, they must be prepared to put up no half- 
hearted effort. 

Fortunately, the work of the past seven years, and not least 
the work done in the later years of the war—little of it as 
might at times have been apparent on the surface—had laid 
foundations for the future that would serve the industry well 
in the difficult days to come. He gave a pretty full account of 
this work a year ago, and need not enlar~e upon it again, as 
the report brought the record fairly up to date on broad lines. 
This work—both the obvious and the hidden—had been ren- 
dered possible by the steady, unwavering support of three- 
fourths of the industry, measured by output; and he was glad 
to say that the signs for the current year were excellent for 
the maintenance and increase of their income. Since the end 
of the financial year several new subscribers had been en- 
rolled, representing an output of nearly 1000 millions; and the 
stream of cheques from those previously on the list had already 
begun to flow rapidly. Tottenham, the first subscriber to enrol 
at the foundation of the Association, were always among the 
first to renew their subscription; Manchester and Salford, as 
usual, were early to the fore with close on £1000 between them $ 
and half the year’s income was assured before six weeks of it 
had passed. Melbourne (Australia) had demonstrated her faith 
in the value of the work done, even on the other side of the 
globe, by sending a cheque for £100 in respect of the past and 
current years; and from not a single undertaking to which 
application for the renewal of subscription had been made had 
there come a refusal. 

Such tangible confidence in their work had encouraged the 
Committee to present the account of their stewardship for the 
past year with the hope that it would be adopted as not un- 
satisfactory under all the circumstances of the times, and to 
go forward to the work of the future heartened to attempt to 
do much more for the industry they had the honour to serve. 
On their behalf, he submitted the accounts and report. 

_He expressed his personal thanks to the President for the 
kind things he had said about him in connection with the work 
during his years of office. He could only hope to always have 
as encouraging and helpful a President to work under. 








More Work AHEAD. 


Alderman F, S. Puitups (Salford) moved: ‘‘ That the re- 
port of the General Committee and the audited statement of 
accounts for the year ended Aug. 31, and the recommendations 
for the alteration of the rules as set out in the report, be ap- 
proved and adopted.” This child of theirs, he remarked, the 
‘* B.C.G.A.,”’ was celebrating its seventh birthday ; and a won- 
derfully healthy and active child it was. As the years were 
added to it, its activities were increasing ; and so it was with 
the Chairman of the Executive. He wished to pay his tribute 
to Mr. Goodenough. Indeed, he could not conceive what the 
Association would have been or could have been without the 
foresight, the knowledge, the interest, and the ability that Mr. 
Goodenough had consistently, throughout its life, displayed on 
its behalf. Even during the long period of war, the Association 
had not failed in any way. But they hoped that brighter days 
were dawning, and that better things might be achieved, to 
the improvement of the world, and not the destruction of all 
that had been built up by many years of effort in the past. 
And in this work the Association would have to take its share. 
Whatever it had done in the past, on the declaration of peace 
it would be called upon for a good deal more. It would have 
to plan for them, think for them, and indicate to them how 
they should proceed in the extension of the gas industry. It 
was true, no doubt, that they had fulfilled a very important 
function in the war by producing explosives; but a,'-rwards 
they would produce something which would do humanity, much 
more service by contributing to its happiness, its comfort, and 
its prosperity. With regard to the report itself, this revealed a 
satisfactory condition of affairs, which showed that there had 
been an impression produced on the gas industry that the Asso- 
ciation was needful to them, was needful to the consumers, and 
was needful to the country. While seven years ago they 
began with 255 subscribers, this number had been more than 
doubled, until there were now, he thought, 547 subscribers. 
The report said that this growing infant had found his clothes 
a little too small; and they were asked now to let out the coat 
a bit. They were having some further Vice-Presidents and 
members of Committee, and in mentioning this, he would like 
to pay a tribute to those who had been Vice-Presidents, but who 
were no longer with them. They revered their memory. He 
hoped the thoughtful address they had had earlier in the day 
from Lord Moulton would appear in the report. It was 
absolutely essential that everyone concerned with the gas in- 
dustry should be able to read the address and digest its con- 
tents. They were approaching middle age. He was doing so 
himself; but he had a little remedy for this. When he was 
young, he used to anticipate a year; but now he had changed 
this—he took one off each year instead. [Laughter.] This 
was what they required to do. They should conceive them- 
selves as being consistently and continually young. He 
thought the Association would not do badly if it planned for the 
gas undertakings throughout the country an extended and a 
more active scheme of operations, which could be taken in 
hand on the conclusion of the war. They wanted it so as to 
think it over and get all ready for a start when the time came. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE INDUSTRY. 


Mr. SAmMueL GLOveR (St. Helens) said he did not know 
whether he had been asked to second the vote in his official 
capacity as President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, or 
because he was the representative of one of the municipalities 
who had newly become subscribers. He was not, however, a 
new convert, because he had admired and esteemed very highly 
from the foundation of the Association the work that it was 
formed to do, and had consistently and persistently done. Not- 
withstanding all they had heard, he did not admit that the gas 
industry suffered from old age; how could it? He, for in- 
stance, had been associated with the latter and more intelli- 
gent half of its existence. [Laughter.] It had been under 
some such misconception of its forcefulness and ability as the 
British nation was when it was considered by its enemies 
to be a defunct nation. The force and power shown by the 
Association and by all those who were working for the good 
of the industry were inherent in the industry; and the new 
usefulgess, the new purposes, the new attainments that had 
been so beautifully pictured and praised to them that day, were 
inherent in the industry. The newer industry, electricity, 
which had seemed to be the pet child of the family, had 
usurped the place of other people, by putting its goods in the 
shop-window in a better manner than the gas industry had 
done before the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ was formed. Now the Associa- 
tion showed them how to sell their goods and display them to 
the best advantage. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that they were pleased to have 
their Scotch friends with them, and would like to hear a few 
words from Judge Elliot. 


VIEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Judge Stuart Douctas Ettiot (Edinburgh and Leith) said 
he had read the report with the greatest possible interest. It 
was a record of which any Association might well be proud. 
Whether they had regard to the work of its publicity depart- 
ment, to its action in promoting the use of gas, or to its educa- 
tional efforts in the matter of the fuel and light regulations, 
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everything that was done had been well done, and had been 
for the advantage not only of gas undertakings but of the 
whole community. It had been really useful work. As to 
the accounts, in the abnormal circumstances of the present 
time, it was only to be expected that the expenditure would rise 
in greater proportion than the income; but, after all was said 
and done, the deficiency of this year was more than equalled 
by the surplus of last year. During the past year, not a single 
penny out of £18,000 had been spent in law charges. He had 
been struck by this fact. [Laughter.] But this seemed to be 
a habit of the Association, because in the previous year legal 
expenses only amounted to £6. He hoped that in another 
year they would have very much reduced the number of con- 
cerns still outside the Association, and that in time they would 
get the unanimous adhesion of the gas undertakings of the 
country. 
THE WEST OF ENGLAND PROUD. 

Mr. J. H. Ettis (Plymouth) agreed that the works of the 
Association spoke for themselves, and carried their own com- 
mendation. They had good reason indeed to feel satisfied with 
the labours of the Association in times of altogether exceptional 
stress and difficulty. The North of England and Scotland had 
spoken; and might the extreme West of England say how 
satisfied it was with the work that the Association had done 
for them—an agricultural district—in the matter of food pre- 
servation, in relation to canning, &c., and in showing the real 
advantages of the fertilizer which the gas industry produced? 
They were not only satisfied with the benefits they had re- 
ceived, but they in the West of England were extremely proud 
that one of those who had done such great national service in 
these terrible times was a worthy Son of Devon, whose wisdom, 
whose industry, and whose geniality had done so much good 
for them. He need hardly say he alluded to the Chairman of 
the Executive, their friend Mr. Goodenough. 

The resolution was then unanimously agreed to. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS AND THE War. 


Mr. J. FerGuson Bett (Derby) proposed : ‘‘ That, in view of 
the continuance of the war, the retirement from office of those 
members of the Executive and General Committees who would 
otherwise have retired at this meeting be postponed until the 
annual general meeting in 1919.’’ He said that, after the way 
in which the report had been received, and the high com- 
iendation of the various speakers, the meeting would see that 
this was not a prudent time to change officers. There were 
great problems in view. They heard of reconstruction ques- 
tions on all hands; and the gas industry would have to take its 
place with others. The Association during the seven years of 
its existence had done admirable work. Much credit was due 
to the Chairman of the Executive ; and they had been extremely 
fortunate in their Presidents. Of Sir Hallewell Rogers, as he 
came from the Midlands, he could perhaps speak, because they 
knew him to be a leader of men, and an honourable citizen of 
the great Metropolis of Birmingham; and they would have a 
worthy successor in Lord Moulton. He was not one who be- 
lieved that those elected to office should always retain that 
position; but at the present time it would be unwise to make 
changes. 

Mr. H. C. Heap (Winchester) seconded; remarking that, 
though in normal times the infusion of new blood was de- 
sirable, he was opposed to “ swapping horses while crossing 
the stream.” - 

The proposition was agreed to. 

VoTEs OF THANKS. 

Bailie J. C. DRUMMOND (Glasgow) proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Executive Committee and officers for their services in the past year, 
with an expression of sympathy with the Secretary in his illness and 
of hope that he may soon be restored to good health. He said he was 
sure the Chairman of the Executive had energy sufficient to cope with 
any electricity that might come along. They would all agree that 
both he and the Executive Committee particularly had done just about 
as well as it was possible for them to do. As to Mr. Mason, he had 
been very ill, but fortunately now was much better, though still not 
quite up to his usual mark. They hoped he would very soon be back 
at his work. It must have worried him that he had not been able to 
get back long before this ; but the Chairman and the Executive pressed 
upon him not to return until he was absolutely better. 

Mr. H. E. BLoor (York), in seconding, said every single member of 
the Association regarded Mr. Goodenough as the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.” He 
stood for it. It was his child. He created it; and a very lusty child 
it was. But every general must have a chief of staff whose services 
were really indispensable to him; and the chief of staff behind Mr. 
Goodenough was Mr. Mason. No man who had ever been fortunate 
enough to have an absolutely loyal personal assistant could ever be- 
little the importance of him. Mr. Mason had been seriously ill; but 
he hoped greatly that the day might come when he would be back fully 
restored in health and strength. The resolution covered the Committee 
and officers, so that he ought to mention their Editor, Mrs. Cloudesley 
Brereton. If it was difficult to conceive a ‘‘ B.C.G.A.” without Mr. 
Goodenough, it would also at this time of day be rather difficult to 
picture it without Mrs. Brereton. Her vitalizing influence, the atmo- 
sphere that surrounded her, buoyed them up and stimulated them to 
an extraordinary degree. He thought he was right in saying that 
Mrs. Brereton came to them largely in recognition of the value of the 
industry to the community, of which value she had become convinced 
through her other activities ; and the fact of her coming to them at all 


hoped she would continue for many years to come to help them in their 
work. As to the Committee, they had done good work. 
Mr. THomAs GLOVER (Norwich) supported the resolution because 
he had come into intimate contact during the past year with the 
Secretary, who was unfortunately absent through illness, and whose 
merits they recognized. He (Mr. Glover) might be partly responsible 
for this illness; or it might be that the special work he (the speaker) 
undertook at the request of the Chairman of the National Gas (Council, 
to help the Coal Controller, partly accounted for Mr. Mason’s break- 
down. When he was dumped-down in the department which faced 
the enormous task of trying to make the short supply of coal fit the 
essential needs of the industries of the country, and at the same time 
to reorganize the transport to enable the supply of coal to be de- 
livered to these industries, he found himself face to face with a very 
big work, and for some while was alone doing the best he could. 
Then he approached Mr. Goodenough, and asked him if it would be 
possible for Mr. Mason to come and render some help, as it was 
essential they should have someone who knew something of the in- 
dustry and of the men who were connected with it. This was soon 
arranged; and Mr. Mason worked very well as long as his strength 
allowed it, and until he was obliged by his doctor’s orders to take a 
holiday. It had subsequently been seen how ill he really was, and 
how necessary it was for him to relinquish his work. They had missed 
him very much; and the work had no doubt suffered for a time by his 
loss ; and they all very anxiously looked forward to the time when he 
would be able to resume his important duties in connection with the 
Association. 

THE COAL POSITION. 
With regard to the coal position, it might be possible for the Coal 
Controller, who was unable to be present that day, to attend one of the 
meetings of the Institution of Gas Engineers, to say something to those 
who had done their best to save coal, and explain the position. He 
hoped it would be possible; but, at all events, there would be a 
message from him, if he was unable to attend. He was just now 
confined to his house. Perhaps later on in the week, he (Mr. Glover) 
would take an opportunity of saying something more. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. . 

Mr. H. JAMES YATES (Birmingham) said he knew Mr. Walker had 
been doing good work in the absence of Mr. Mason; and he thought 
their thanks should be given to him. ; 

Mr. GOODENOUGH, in returning thanks on behalf of the Committce 
and officers, said it was feared at one time they would lose Mr. Mason ; 
but he hoped in a few weeks he would be back again at work. He 
was obliged to Mr. Yates for what he had said. Without Mr. Walker 
it would have been very difficult to carry on at all. As to himself, his 
work had always been a labour of love, and had been rendered casy 
and pleasurable by the cordial co-operation of the Executive Committee 
and the General Committee. 

THE NEW PRESIDENT. 

Mr. GOODENOUGH announced that the Scrutineers had found, by 
examination of the balloting-papers, that Lord Moulton had been 
unanimously elected President for the forthcoming year. Messrs. Cash, 
Stone, & Co. had been re-elected Auditors. 

The PRESIDENT said he had very much pleasure in asking Lord 
Moulton to take the chair. He himself had for three years been 
President of an Association which was really formed to sell gas; and 
during the greater part of this period the Government said they 
must not sell it. [Laughter.] He hoped Lord Moulton would be morc 
fortunate. He need hardly say how cordially they all welcomed him 
to the chair. 

Lord MOULTON (who was received with loud applause) thanked them 
for the great honour they had done him in choosing him to occupy the 
chair. He felt, however, his predecessor had done everything he could 
to make his occupation of it a failure. He had left a splendid record 
behind him; then the first thing he called upon him (Lord Moulton) to 
do was to turn him out of the chair and the next was to refer to the 
conduct of the Government with which he (the speaker) was closely 
connected. He would have a difficult task in struggling against these 
early prejudices, but he hoped a successful one. 


The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Council 
of the Royal Society of Arts for granting them the use of their 
hall for the meeting—moved by Mr. W. E. Prick (Hampton 
Wick), and seconded by Mr. J. W. AucHTERLONIE (Cambridge). 


<i 


LORD MOULTON ON ORGANIZATION IN THE 
GAS INDUSTRY. 


Before the business occupied attention at the annual mecting 
of the British Commercial Gas Association on Wednesday last, 
Sir HALLEWELL Rocers, the outgoing President, entertained at 
luncheon at the Savoy Hotel a number of gentlemen to meet 
the President-Elect, the Rt. Hon. Lord Mouton, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., the Vice-Presidents, and the General Committee. Sir 
Albert Stanley, the President of the Board of Trade, was ex- 
pected to be present; but other duties caused disappointment 
in connection with this function. 

Among the guests were Sir Arthur Duckham, Sir Boverton 
Redwood, Sir Arthur Churchman, Bart., Sir Dugald Clerk, 
K.B.E., Sir Evan D. Jones, Bart., Mr. Joynson Hicks, M.P., 
Mr. E. Manville (the Chairman of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce), Dr. F. S. Keeble, Mr. H. E. Blain, Mr. 
E. S. Shrapnell-Smith, C.B.E., Mr. W. Doig Gibb, O.B.E., 
Mr. Frank Pick, Mr. A. Bazire, Mr. S. Glover, President 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, Mr. T. Glover, and 








was in itself a very encouraging sign. They all appreciated her, and 
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Presidents were noticed the Rt. Hon. Sir Daniel Ford Goddard, 
M.P., Mr. H. E. Jones, Mr. John Miles, Governor of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, Mr. Charles Hunt, Mr. D. Milne 
Watson, Alderman William Kay, Alderman F. 5S. Phillips, 
Bailie Thomas Paxton, Bailie J. C. Drummond, Councillor T. 
Young, Alderman C. W. Pinkney, Alderman J. M‘Gaul, Mr. 
Councillor H. E. Caldicott, Judge Douglas Elliot, Mr. F, W. 
Goodenough (Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Association), Mr. J. H. Ellis, Mr. A. P. Main, and Mr. Percy F. 
Holmes. 

After lunch, and the loyal toast had been honoured, 

Sir DUGALD CLERK said he rose with much pleasure to propose the 
toast of the ‘ Gas Industries of the United Kingdom,” coupling with 
it the name of Lord Moulton. Speaking for himself, he felt it a great 
honour to have been connected with the gas industry for more than 
thirty years on the side of it associated with the development of the 
gas-engine. Lord Moulton had had perhaps a greater connection with 
the industry in his later than in his earlier years; but in the early 
years he did a great amount of work. It was his (Sir Dugald’s) fate 
to have to coach him up in a gas-engine patent case that came before 
the Courts; and well he remembered it. Lord Moulton’s association 
had been continued with the industry to the present day in connection 
with the war. Upon him fell the onerous duty of providing the high 
explosives for its conduct. Everybody now knew, and Lord Moulton 
knew then, the position of this country in respect of high explosives. 
But he gathered the gas industry round him; and he obtained all the 
materials he required from it. What the country would have done 
during the past four years without the assistance of the gas industry, 
he could not say. Apart from the war, the gas industry had a history 
of which it might be proud. It now required in its operations some 
20 million tons of coal per annum, and was utilizing it in a most 
efficient manner. Some people did not appreciate how high was the 
efficiency of the gas industry. 

Lord MOULTON (who was heartily received on rising to respond to 
the toast) said he could not say how surprised he was at being asked 
to respond for the gas industry. He was very much astonished when 
he was asked to become the President of the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers, because he wondered why it was supposed that he was the 
proper head for the representative body of the industry. But a solu- 
tion occurred to him. It was that the gas industry, being such a close 
corporation, had done its business so quietly and with so little ad- 
vertisement, that it was quite a treat for it to get someone outside 
who could appreciate its methods. However that might be, he felt 
that he ‘was to-day addressing men with bright hopes. He war- 
ranted there was not a heart in the room that was not very heavy 
when the first great shock of the war came—much as they all believed 
in their country, they felt they were going to be tried to the ut- 
most. They then felt they were thrown entirely upon their own re- 
sources; that no wealth, no friendly relations with foreign nations 
could really help this country if it could not help itself. It was just at 
that moment that he commenced to make his intimate acquaintance 
with the gas industry. He had known it before. He had been taken 
by the hand, and led gently through all the experiences of the internal 
combustion engine; and he knew exactly how it felt. [Laughter.] 
He found it extremely interesting ; but it never then occurred to him 
that one day he would be the head of a big industry on which the fate 
of the war depended. He was not exaggerating at the time the value 
of the industry when he said that it was then he had begun to realize 
what service, without any éc/at, the gas industry had been rendering to 
the country, and had received so little thanks for it. He remembered 
the time—the end of the year 1914—Wwhen he thought, if the Germans 
had simply gone on, they would have found this country absolutely 
destitute of the necessities for war. There was no (he could not even 
use the word ‘‘ adequate ’’) supply of high explosives with which they 
could have resisted their enemies. Fortunately, the Germans gave the 
Allies breathing space; and then the service of the gas industry com- 
menced. He had spoken often of the loyal help that was given to him 
by the industry ; and he would now only say that it was its power to 
assist that impressed him, as well as the extent to which not only 
this country, but France, was dependent upon the British gas industry. 
The two Allies had very little of what was required to enable them to 
put up an effective defence against their enemies. Now the impression 
which was gradually made on his mind by all this experience was 
(should he say?) not so much of special efficiency, not so much of 
special technical victories, but of the enormous value of the domain 
over which the gas industry ruled. He began to see how not only in 
the gas which ordinary members of the community considered was the 
most important thing the industry produced, but that in the bye- 
products—in the benzol, in the toluol, and in everything of that kind— 
the industry were making wealth, industrial wealth, for the people to 
whom their value was but little known. When the war came, they 
found this priceless; and they ought to have found it priceless in the 
days of peace. And the great lesson for the industry was that they 
should make this known, and should make its value tenfold greater 
than it was. It was within the power of the industry. Looking back, 
he thought the gas industry was the least fully exploited domain of 
production. It had only begun to scratch the surface of possibilities 
lying within its grasp. They had learned that nothing made amends 
to a nation for neglecting home production which might be essential to 
its success in war. They had learned that a nation might in time of 
war be absolutely isolated ; and it was only on its own production that 
it would have to rely at such moments. That which the gas industry 
could produce was found to be, in ways utterly unsuspected before, 
hecoming essential to national defence. It was found also that those 
branches of industry which would have been most profitable, but were 
most neglected, rested on products of the gas industry. Therefore he 
felt that, in answering for the gas industry, he could say that it had 
quite an undeveloped mine of industrial wealth. At the same time, he 


might remind the industry that it was up to it to exploit the mine. 
Why was it the gas industry had been in existence for a hundred years 
and more, and that the true potential value of their branch of industry 

He thought it was because of this: Its under- 


had not been shown ? 








takings were essentially local; they were isolated one from another, 
because they could only perform their function of gas supply in the 
districts allotted to them. Therefore there had been no true competi- 
tion between them. Their incentive had been efficiency and service- 
ability to the public. He granted that this had shown a very great 
development in the line of an adequate and satisfactory production of 
gas. During the whole first eighty years of existence, there was 
practically no competition. Each gas-works did the best it could. 
But it was not ‘‘ Woe be to it if it did not do so.’’ It was really saved 
from the stimulus which was accorded to other industries. To-day that 
condition was very much changed, unfortunate as it might be to some. 
They had a fierce and efficient competition with electricity. Elec- 
tricity had itself competition from the first; and so from its initial 
stage electricity had gone on the line of research, which had gained it 
broad lines of expansion. It had taken up ambitious schemes, because 
it had had the great gas industry established before it for eighty years, 
with upwards of 100 millions of capital invested in it. Electricity had 
had from the first the gas fhdustry as a rival. The gas industry had 
got middle-aged before the electricity industry came on the scene. 
And although a man might be healthy when middle-aged, he was not 
quite what he was when he was young. There was no doubt whatever 
that, although many faculties were better developed with the growth of 
years, there were things in youth which were lost with years never to 
be regained. And he could not help thinking that the gas industry 
was middle-aged when this competition came upon it. 
the gas industry was not doing its work well. In the direct competi- 
tion for lighting, for heating, and for motive power, the industry 
claimed—and he thought with very great truth, and on very sound 
grounds—to be undefeated. But the industry did not appear to have 
felt the necessity to show its reserve of power in its struggle to main- 
tain itself against its rival. They saw electricity was putting forward 
splendid and wide-reaching schemes. It got both the admiration and 
the support of the Government of the nation, because it held out such 
splendid prospect of increasing the national power. The gas industry 
had resources undeveloped which could show an equally valuable re- 
serve of undeveloped power. But the gas industry was not accustomed 
to look to people who were doing research; it had always pinned its 
hope upon the steady body of men who had tried all these years to 
carry on, and had well and satisfactorily carried on, gas production. 
It seemed to him that gas men wanted to fix their eyes on the changes 
they could bring into the industry rather than only maintain the 
excellent standard they had shown in the past. To accomplish this, 
they would have to do what certainly the electrical world had done ; 
they would have to have union, so that there might be united energies. 
He was touching a subject which would be a dangerous one if it were 
not that he was absolutely conscious of his own profound ignorance of 
it. [Laughter.] The difficulties might be numerous of merging into one 
effort the many diverse efforts in many directions which had been set on 
foot, and wisely set on foot, for the development of several different 
aspects of the industry. But they must have union; they must have 
research ; and they must be willing to take the results of any knowledge 
and experiments, and to carry them out. They had one thing which 
was at once a great hindrance, and yet a great help. The plant the 
industry used was big; the amount of capital involved was large. 
There was, if he might use the simile, necessarily great inertia in 
capital when employed in industry. But the inertia of a body was 
not only an objection to be moved if it could help it, but an equally 
stubborn objection to be stopped. If they could only get this vast body 
of capital moving, backing-up the best of the knowledge of to-day, and 
embodying it in the industry’s practice, then, when once the industry 
began to do this, it would be as difficult to stop it making progress 
as it had been to start it off. This therefore was his advice. They 
should realize that the tasks before them, the possibilities which they 
might obtain, were rich beyond any of their ideas. He saw in papers 
that were written by various people in all parts of the globe that there 
was a growing knowledge which would make the industry master of 
all the powers which lurked in the substances with which it dealt. If 
the industry would only actively realize in respect of this great un- 
developed field the teachings of research, it would enable it to open up 
this mine of wealth. Then he felt sure the prosperity of the gas indus- 
try would not need any toast; it would come of itself. [Cheers. ] 

Mr. H. E. JONES proposed the toast of ‘‘The Health of Sir 
Hallewell Rogers.’” He mentioned that Sir Hallewell had filled the 
chief office in the Association for three years; and Lord Moulton had 
done the industry the honour of accepting the presidency. He also 
spoke of the great work Sir Hallewell had done for the gas industry 
in Birmingham, the Gas Department of which commanded respect in 
several ways, not the least being for its scientific research. The mem- 
bers of the British Commercial Gas Association were thankful to him 
for his services during the past three years, and those present also 
thanked him for his graceful hospitality that day. 

Sir HALLEWELL ROGERs, in reply, expressed the pleasure it gave 
him to welcome that day so many representatives of the gas industry, 
as well as members of Government Departments. He could assure 
them that his association with the gas industry in Birmingham for 
some fourteen or fifteen years had been such that it had afforded the 
greatest amount of pleasure. Lord Moulton had given them a splendid 
speech. If he (Sir Hallewell) had done nothing else for the industry 
than to ask his Lordship to be kind enough to succeed him as Presi- 
dent of the Association, he had done something of use. Lord Moulton 
had accused the industry of being middle-aged. His Lordship was 
himself middle-aged when he took up the great work of the Explosives 
Supplies Department for the country. [Laughter.] This fact should 
be a great help to the gas industry; and it should be a valuable lesson 
to them all. If Lord Moulton could work for so much success then, 
could the gas industry not do it now? There was one note he should 
like to strike, which their President-elect had also struck. They of 
the industry would not do any good unless they had union among 
themselves—engineers, chemists, managers, manufacturers, and every- 
body connected with the industry. They must all be in one common 
union. If they could only effect this, they would prosper in the future. 
In resigning the presidency of the Association, he should like to say 
his heart would always be with them, and his services also. 


He did not say 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 








The Gas Investigation Report. 

Str,—As I was unable to be present during the discussion on the 
report of the Research Sub-Committee, at the meeting of the Institu- 
tion last week, may I be allowed, through the medium of your columns, 
to express my appreciation of the practical character of the report. 
This may not appear unfitting on my part, since I feel myself to be, in 
a measure, responsible for the labours which it represents. 

Prof. Cobb is reported to have stated that the original proposal for 
this inquiry was made at the end of 1916. But no decision on the 
subject had been arrived at when, early in 1917, I asked him, in 
entire ignorance of the action or inaction of the Institution with regard 
to it, to undertake exactly such an investigation on behalf of the South 
Suburban Gas Company, who were prepared to bear the whole expense 
of it, on the Professor’s own terms. 

It is, however, all to the good that this important investigation was 
eventually undertaken by the Institution; and further instalments of 
results will be awaited with great interest. Cnyas. Hunt. 

17, Victoria Street, S.W., Oct. 19, 1918. 


——— 
— 


Treasures of Coal Tar. 

S1r,—Referring to your editorial note in the ‘‘ JouRNAL”’ of this 
week, I would suggest that you have quite overlooked my real point, 
which is that for ten years at least it will be quite uneconomical from 
a national standpoint for one section of the community to be putting 
up works in competition with established plants that already exist and 
are capable of dealing with the situation. It is also vitally necessary 
that no one in the country should be using material and labour for 
work other than that required for reconstruction consequent upon the 


ba aly H. C. Heap. 
Winchester, Oct. 18, 1918. 
| We are extremely sorry that the ‘‘ real point’? of Mr. Head’s letter is 
not the one which, on reading his previous communication, we re- 
The order in which he made his points 
was: (1) ‘* While plants remained in existence capable of distilling 
the whole of the tar produced, and (2) while all available material 
and labour were required for carrying out work of vital import- 
ance.’? We do not know what information Mr. Head has in his 
possession which entitles him to fix ten years as the period within 
which the industry should remain quiescent in regard to any new 
tar policy. It is not, however, forgotten by us that this is a period 
of reconstruction, and one in which (with the assistance of the pre- 
sent Government) old methods are being scrapped and new ones 
adopted. The period of special facility may have entirely disap- 
peared in ten years’ time. Certain it is the distillers will in ten 
years’ time still have ‘‘ plants in existence capable of distilling the 
whole of the tar produced.”’ The fight with the chemical manufac- 
turers is not a remote page of history; and the one-third restriction 
is here. Now gas undertakings are asked to bind themselves in re- 
gard to the sale of their tar for ten years, during which they will not 
be able to move in any other direction, whatever may happen or 
offer. Mr. Head mentions ‘ national standpoint.’’ Has not the in- 
dustry its own interests to consider? And are not these interests of 
national importance ?—Ep. G.J.] 





garded as the superior. 





Incandescent Lighting with Gases of Low Calorific 
Value. 


S1r,—The discussion on the Gas Investigation Committee’s report 
at the meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers last Thursday, -has 
given prominence to the importance of the above topic. It may be of 
interest to your readers and the profession generally to recall the fact 
that the first incandescent burner successfully using gas of as low a 
calorific value as 198 B.Th.U. gross was invented by me in 1903. An 
ordinary Welsbach upright ‘‘ C ’’ mantle was used giving 150 candles. 
These figures were certified by the late Prof. Lewes, in a report in 
which he stated the results ‘* are novel, and were considered impossi- 
ble.”” In view of Mr. Tookey’s statement that he had seen at Nun- 
eaton an incandescent burner using gas of a less calorific value than 
350 B.Th.U., and other assertions that producer gases, owing to their 
low calorific value, could not be used for incandescent lighting, the 
above results may possibly be remembered as a contribution to the 
development of the uses of low-grade gases. 

J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.Inst.Mech.E. 

133, Embleton Road, Lewisham, S.E., 

Oct. 19, 1918. 





Mr. Orme Bastian’s Recent Declarations. 


S1r,—I notice in your issue for Oct. 1 that you wish me to make 
certain tests, most of which I have already made, and some of which 
could lead to no conclusive results. I have discussed the subject of 
such tests as you suggest, in the course of correspondence with Mr. 
Goodenough, conducted during the end of 1913 and early 1914; and I 
have neither the leisure nor the inclination at the present time to re- 
traverse the arguments and views expressed in that correspondence. I 
have gas-fires installed for experimental purposes in my own house ; 
but from motives of economy during the war, they have been very 
little used, as my gas bills will show. 


I enclose two samples of brass picture wire. One sample is ‘Very 








corroded, and was taken from a room in which two gas-fires are in- 
stalled. The other sample is not corroded, and was taken from a 
room which is electrically heated. Both rooms are in the same house, 
and therefore the atmospheric conditions were the same to which both 
samples were exposed over the same period of time. My gas-fires 
having been installed with exceptional care, and under the best expert 
supervision, I am quite prepared for you to come and examine them 
any evening by appointment. 

{ do not suppose that you will deduce anything to the detriment of 
gas-fires from these samples of wire; and I am, therefore, curious to 
know how you will explain the difference that certainly exists between 
them. C. ORME BASTIAN. 

185, Wardour Street, W., Oct. 15, 1918. 

LWe regret that Mr. Bastian is not prepared to conduct the chemical 
and physical tests which we proposed to him, in the presence of a quali- 
fied gas representative, and with modern gas-fires and electric-heaters, 
Regarding the brass wires, Mr. Bastian might find out something 
very interesting if he tested London air taken from any place ; and, 
if he will alter his present decision, every convenience shall be given 
him to take samples of the air in the rooms in which modern gas-fires 
are used, from the outer air, and from a room in which gas-fires are 
not employed. The taking of these samples and the chemical test- 
ing of them by Mr. Bastian would be watched, and the results noted, 
with the greatest interest. Then the brass wires might form a 
subject of further consideration on his part.—Ep. G. J.] 


~~ 


Mr. J. B. Stewart on Distribution Problems. 

S1r,—I should strongly advise Mr. Stewart [ante, p. 80] to fix a 
cock on the outlet of that laundry meter, and to place the key of the 
inlet-cock where it can only be got at in case of fire. The man in 
charge of the compressor, who was responsible for the last two acci- 
dents to the meter, and whose silence on the matter was extremely 
golden, will know the reason why this has been done. 

For Sharp and Preston, Ltd. 
A. Dock1na, Chief Engineer. 
Francis Street, Dublin, Oct. 14, 1918. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


PROGRESS OF BILLS. 


Since the ge-assembling of Parliament last week, the following 
intimations have appeared with regard to Gas Bills. 











In the House of Lords, petitions against the South Suburban Gas 
Bill have been deposited by the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway 
Companies’ Managing Committee, and by the two Companies. 

In the House of Commons, the Commercial and Portsea Island Gas 
Bills have been read the third time and passed. The Rhymney and 
Aber Valleys Gas and Water Bill has been withdrawn. Petitions 
against the Gas Light and Coke Company’s Bill have been withdrawn 
by the St. Marylebone Borough Council, the West Ham Corporation, 
the Corporation of London, the Hackney Metropolitan Borough Coun- 
cil, and the Willesden Urban District Council. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 
CLAIM FOR PREPAYMENT METER RENT. 


At the Tredegar County Court, last Tuesday, the case again came 
on for hearing [see “‘ JoURNAL”’ for Sept. 24, p. 578) in which the 
Brynmawr and Blaina Gas Company sued Mr. B. C. Tucker and 
others for 1s. 6d. rent of prepayment meters. 


Mr. St. JOHN WILLIAMS was for the Company. The defendants 
were not present, neither were they represented legally. 

It will be remembered that the Company in pre-war days included 
the rent of the meter in the price charged for the gas. When war 
conditions increased their expenses, they raised the price of gas, and 
eventually gave notice to the consumers, on Dec. 31, that, as and from 
Jan. 1, they intended charging the users of prepayment meters the 
sum of 1s. 6d. a quarter rent. A few of the consumers refused to pay, 
and were brought before the Justices at Blaina. There their legal 
representative argued that sufficient notice had not been given for the 
winding-up of one contract and the starting of another. There was 
considerable argument, after which the Magistrates decided to dismiss 
the summonses, which were for the recovery of the meter-rent for the 
quarter from January to March. The next move of the Company was 
at the September sitting of the Tredegar County Court, when the Com- 
pany sued Mr. Tucker and the others for the rent for the quarter ended 
June. Only Mr. Tucker then appeared; and the defendants were not 
legally represented. Mr. Tucker said the local Trades and Labour 
Council, of which he is. the Secretary, considered the point of law so 
important that he asked for an adjournment. His Honour Judge 
Hill Kelly granted the adjournment on the condition that the defence 
should not be gone into at the October Court, unless the defendants 
had previously paid the costs of the day of the Company for the Sep- 
tember sitting. When the case came on last Tuesday, 

Mr. WILLIAMS reminded his Honour of the previous hearing, and 
said the previous day one of the defendants paid plaintiffs’ representa- 
tive half-a-crown. He now asked for judgment with costs. 

Mr. D. A. Price, Secretary of the Company, spoke to the facts, and 
said the four defendants were customers of the Company, and paid the 
quarter’s rent to March for the hire of the meter. 

His Honour gave judgment for the Company in all four cases. 
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The following dyestuffs 


which are being delivered by 


RITISH DYES LTD 


are MADE BY THEM «t their 





TURNBRIDGE and DALTON WORKS, HUDDERSFIELD 


end are all of 


BRITISH MANUFACTURE 





Acid Brown 79487, 79186 

Acid Orange G, IV. 

*Acid Magenta 

Acid Scarlet 2D, R, 2R, 3R, 
2RJ, 50 

Acid Yellow 79210 (Tartra- 
zine) 


*Auramine II., O 
Bismarck Brown R 
*Cerises 


Afghan Yellow R, GX 

Benzopurpurine 4B, 4BS 

Chlorazol Black E Extra 

Chlorazol Black E Extra for 
Burl Dyeing 

Chlorazol Blue B 


Alizadine B own M Paste 


Alizadine Orange M 
Paste 

*Methyl Violet 2B Base 

Basic Colours as _ listed 


axOove 


FG, RX, 6R 
Cross Dye Brown 2R 
Cross Dye Deep Brown R 


Union Black 80379 
Union Green BD 


ANILINE SALTS 
B NAPHTHOL 








Cross Dye Blacks BX, FNG, 


DI-METHYL-ANILINE 
DIPHENYLAMINE 


All deliveries are guaranteed equal to Standard Type. 


ACID COLOURS 


*Alizarine Delphinol B, BS,SE 
Cardinal 3B 

Cardinal Red J 

Citronine R 

*Induline A 

Milling Scarlet 2B 

Naphthol Black AW, 3B 


BASIG COLOURS 


Chrysoidine YRP 
*Magenta Crystals and 
Powder 


DIRECT COTTON COLOURS 


Chlorazol Brown GR, GN 
Extra, HX, RN Extra 
Chlorazol Dark Green PL 
Chlorazol Fast Yellow FG, NX 
Chlorazol Green B 
Chlorazol Orange R Extra 


MORDANT CGOLOURS 


*Anthracene Blue 
Fast Chrome Blue R, G 
Gallocyanine BD Paste 


OIL COLOURS 


Nigrosine Base 


SPIRIT COLOURS 


*Methyi Violet 2B Base 
Nigrosine Base 


SULPHUR COLOURS 


Cross Dye Green B 


Cross Dye Government Drab Cross Dye Sky Blue FFS 


GY, WA, WB 


UNION COLOURS 


Union Navy 81324 
Union Nigger Brown BD 


Union Khaki I., I1., HL, IV. Union Red BD 
VAT COLOURS 
*Shioranthrene Blue BD Paste 
*Chloranthrene Blue FC Paste 
ANILINE OIL BENZIDINE 


*The supply of these colours is at present restricted, due to the shortage of plant requisite 
for the manufacture of the mecessary intermediate products 


Oil Red BN 


*Chloranthrene Yellow D Paste 
*Chlioranthrene Yellow G Paste 


*LAKE RED P PASTE 
MIRBANE OIL 
NITRO BENZOL 


Naphthalene Black, 12B, BD, 
D,R 


Nigrosine G Crystals 
Pure Bordeaux B 
*Soluble Blue 3M 

Tony Red BD (for leather) 
XL Carmosine 6R, 6RD 


*Malachite Green CrystalsA 
Methylene Blue 2B 
*Methy!l Violet 2B 


*Chlorazol Pink RD 
Chlorazol Sky Blue GW 
*Chlorazol Sky Blue FF, FFS 
Chlorazol Violet WBX 
Primuline 

Primuline Extra 





Khaki Brown W Paste 
Khaki Green W Paste 
Khaki Yellow WN Paste 


Oil Yellow Base 


Oil Red BN 
Oil Yellow Base 


Cross Dye Prune Paste 


Cross Dye Yellows 


Union Saxe Blue BD 
Union Violet BD 
Union Yellow BD 


PARANITRANILINE 
ZINC OXIDE PASTE 


and finished colours. 
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GASHOLDERS 


MILBOURNE PATENT ROLLER CARRIAGES. AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION. 


PURIFIERS 


WITH 


MILBOURNE PATENT DUPLEX VALVES, AUTOMATIC COVER FASTENERS, SAFETY 
DISCHARGE SHOOTS, RUBBER JOINTING. | “MILBEL” PATENT PURIFIER GRIDS. 


CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, AND GAS WORKS PLANT 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


C. & W. WALKER, LTD., seweonr-sator. 


LONDON OFFICE: 110, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas-Engine Governors and Valves.—No, 105,567. 
DovuGLas, T., of Scarboro, New York State. 
No. 5136; April 12, 1917. 





Convention date, April 12, 1916. 


This invention relates to improvements in gas-engine speed-governors 
of the type in which a valve is operated by the governor so as to 
diminish or cut-off the combustible mixture for the engine when a 
certain maximum speed is reached. 

A previous engine-speed governor (for vehicles) was of duplex de- 
sign to be driven by gas-engines in general, and arranged to respond 
to the speed of two distinct elements, one of which is actuated by the 
vehicle carrying the governor and the other direct by the engine which 
propels the vehicle. But, according to the present invention, an 
arrangement is provided comprising a governor and a valve controlled 
by it, in which a casing carries the valve on a pivot, and an adjacent 
casing carries a governor at one side of the valve to actuate same— 
adjustable devices on the side of the valve opposite to the governor 
being provided to limit both ends of the range of movement of the 
valve. 


Manufacture of Resins from Benzol Plant Residues. 
No. 112,419. 
H. Koprers CoMPAny, of Pittsburgh, and DARRIN, M., of 
Wilkinsburg, Penn., U.S.A. 
No. 14,166; Oct. 1, 1917. Convention date, Dec. 30, 1916. 


In obtaining benzol from bye-product coke-ovens, the patentees re- 
mark, the gases from the ovens are passed through a tower, where 
the benzol hydrocarbons are absorbed in a heavy petroleum oil, which 
is then taken off and distilled to obtain the hydrocarbons in the form 
of a light oil containing a large percentage of benzol. The oil is then 
distilled to obtain the benzol content and other constituents—such as 
toluol; the distillation producing residues of variable composition, 
which have heretofore been thrown away. There are also residues 
that separate from the oil flowing from the scrubber where the gases 
pass in contact with the petroleum oil—these also being discarded. 

The present process is said to produce resins of good uniformity from 
a wide variety of benzol plant residues, and, by suitable variation of 
the treatment, resins of different melting points may be obtained—up 
to resins having a melting point of 115° C. 

This invention consists essentially in dissolving the residues in a 
suitable solvent, or combination of solvents, and then distilling the 
solution until the temperature of the vapours passing off reaches a 
certain point, which depends upon the nature of the solvent and the 
consistency of the desired resin product. As a solvent, it is preferred 
to use solvent naphtha, though other hydrocarbon oils or solvents may 
be employed, if capable of dissolving the residues without affecting the 
essence of the invention. After the solution is formed, it is subjected 
to distillation until the temperature of the vapour passing on is be- 
tween 1509 and 3009 C.—the lower the temperature of the vapours, 
the softer the grade of resin produced. Different grades of resin may 
thus be produced by carrying the distillation to a higher or lower 
vapour temperature. 


Collapsible Gasholders for Motor-Driven Vehicles. 
No. 118,176. 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE SERVICES, LTD., of Lowestoft, and 
Joy, J. C., of Bishop Auckland. 


No. 13,641; Sept. 22, 1917. No. 18,762; Dec. 18, 1917. 


This combined invention relates to collapsible gas bags or holders 
employed upon motor-driven vehicles ; and it more particularly concerns 
the filling of the holders by means whereby the supply is automatically 
cut off, and charging stopped, when the bag or holder is filled to the 
required extent. This prevention of overcharging is ensured by a 
connection between the holder and a valve in the charging pipe, so 
that when the bag is sufficiently inflated the valve is caused to close. 


Storing Coal Gas for Use in Motor Vehicles. 
No. 118,327. 
OTTINO, G. P., of Kilburn, N.W. 


No. 12,151; Aug. 24, 1917. No. 12,722; Sept. 5, 1917. 


The object of the present (combined) invention is to construct a 
storage receptacle or gas-reservoir ‘‘ of such a character as to be more 
acceptable in appearance’’ than the type usually seen, having an 
“increased gas-carrying capacity in proportion to the outside dimen- 
sions of the gas-bag itself.’’ 

With this object, the receptacle for containing the gas is mounted on 
the roof of the vehicle, the sides and ends of which are extended 
upwardly, in order to provide a support for the depth and form an 
enclosure for the sides and ends of the gas-bag. To provide means for 
the even inflation and deflation of the gas receptacle, pleats are formed 
in it so as to construct more or less concertina-like sides and ends. 
The pleats are preferably reinforced by metallic bars applied cither to 
the interior or the exterior of the receptacle. 

To resist the effects of the wind on the exposed surfaces, the re- 
ceptacle may be made with declining surfaces towards the sides and 
ends, leaving the central portion more or less dome-shaped; and for 
the purpose of increasing the capacity of the receptacle itself, there is 
provided within the interior of the bag (preferably disposed about the 
middle) a secondary storage receptacle of balloonette type, into which 
is compressed a supply of gas under pressure, so that when by the use 
of the coal gas in the main receptacle the quantity in it is materially 











reduced, by manipulating a valve the contents of the interior balloon- 


ette are released into the exterior receptacle, whereby the quantity of 


gas in it may be replenished and the desired volume at a low pressure 
maintained. 

By this combination of a storage receptacle with an interior provided 
with a secondary storage receptacle for carrying coal gas under pres- 
sure, the carrying capacity of the gas-bag will be materially increased 
—‘‘ thus fulfilling more effectively the purpose for which such storage 
receptacles are employed.’’ If desired, by the employment of a 
pressure-reducing valve, the contents of the secondary storage recep- 
tacle may be released automatically into the outer or main reservoir, 
whence the supply is taken to the engine. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official List’’ for Oct. 16.] 


Nos. 16,227—16,679. 


BARNABY, K. C.—‘‘ Gas cooking-stove or oven.’’ No. 16,401. 

Bootu, J.—‘‘ Boxes for packing incandescent mantles.’’ No. 16,336. 

BROXBURN OIL CompaNy.—*‘‘ Process of utilizing residues from 
bituminous shales, cannel coals, &c.’’ No. 16,542. 

CoLLison, W. E.—‘‘ Operation of valves or cocks.’’ No. 16,602. 

Crock, T.—‘‘ Igniting-devices for combustible gases.’’ No. 16,426. 

Davis, H. N.—*‘ Gas-fired regenerative furnaces.’’ No. 16,324. 

FINDLATER, R. H.—Scee Broxburn. No. 16,542. 

Hunt, N. H.—‘‘ Fluid-meters.’’ No. 16,287. 

Jacos & Co., W. & R.—‘‘ Gas-burners.”’ No. 16,509. 

KENT, W. G.—See Hunt. No. 16,287. 


Lone, S. J. T.—‘* Device for cooking on gas-stoves, &c.’’ No. 
16,375- 
MAYER, C.—‘* Manufacture of rings for mantles.’’ No. 16,432. 


NATIONAL GAS-ENGINE COMPANY.—‘‘ Valves for internal-combus- 
tion engines.’’ No. 16,298. 

NATIONAL GAS-ENGINE CoMPANY.—‘‘ Apparatus for ventilating 
crank cases of internal-combustion engines.’’ No. 16,299. 

OGLE, P. J.—‘‘ Burners for gas heating and cooking appliances or 


apparatus, &c.’’ No. 16,292. 
PALMER, C. S.—‘‘ Making natural-gas substitute.”’ No. 16,304. 
PALMER, J. F.—‘‘ Gas-compressor or blower.’’ No. 16,663. 


Roserts, W. T. B.—‘‘ Incandescent gas-burners.”’ No. 16,479. 

SAMUELSON, F.—‘‘Gas heating and cooking appliances.’’ No. 
16,445. 

Twice, W. R.—See Davis. No. 16,324. 

WILLIAMS, G. N.—‘‘ Gas-burners.’’ No. 16,509. 

WILson, J.—‘‘ Incandescent mantles and supporting same on 
burners.’’ No. 16,465. 








Quality of Gas at Ashton-under-Lyne.—The recent increase of 6d. 
per 1000 c.ft. in the price of gas at Ashton was referred to at a meeting 
of the local Trades Council, when a resolution of protest was passed— 
to be sent to all the gas undertakings in the area covered by the 
Council. 


Coal Shortage and Evening Church Services.—In making the 
suggestion that church services should be held in daylight, Sir Albert 
Stanley (the President of the Board of Trade) states that the question 
of the country’s coal supply is a serious one; and in spite of all the 
measures which have been taken to meet the situation, he cannot but 
feel the gravest anxiety as to the supply during the coming winter. 


A Petroleum Well in Derbyshire.—The Marquis of Hartington has 
inaugurated the first petroleum well to be drilled in this country. It 
is on the Duke of Devonshire’s property in the mining district of 
Hardstoft, Derbyshire, and a few miles from Chesterfield. The enter- 
prise follows upon an investigation made by Viscount Cowdray’s geo- 
logical staff during the last four years. Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, 
Ltd., were appointed the petroleum development managers for the 
mineral oil production department of the Ministry of Munitions in 
connection with the undertaking. 


An Exhibition of Bye-Products at Reading.—An unanswerable 
argument in favour of the using of gas in preference to raw coal for 
both cooking and heating, is, says the local ‘‘ Standard,’’ the exhibi- 
tion of bye-products that has been prepared by the Reading Gas Com- 
pany. These comprise benzene, used in the manufacture of high 
explosives ; toluene, from which the celebrated high explosive ‘* T.N.T.”’ 
is manufactured; solvent naphtha, used by manufacturers as a solvent 
for rubber, and for many other purposes; and carbolic oils and phenol 
(carbolic acid), from which picric acid is manufactured. Other articles 
shown are sulphate of ammonia, picric acid, and spent oxide of iron. 
The window in Friar Street containing these exhibits presents a beauti- 
ful appearance as regards colour; while their practical utility in these 
days is beyond question. 


Presentation to a Gas-Works Foreman.—In the Recreation Room 
at the Buckland Gas-Works, Dover, last Friday, a presentation was 
made to Mr. Thomas Pybus, who has recently resigned from the posi- 
tion of foreman. The room was well filled with employees, and Mr. 
Willsher Mannering (the Chairman of the Company), who presided, 
was supported by Mr. E. C. Herring (the Works Manager), and Mr. 
W. Severs (the present foreman). Mr. Herring voiced the feelings of 
the assembly in the keen regret they felt that ill-health had caused the 
severance of so many pleasant associations, and wished Mr. Pybus 
many years of well-earned leisure. The Chairman then asked Mr. 


Pybus to accept a gift from his fellow workmen as a small token of 
their esteem. The gift consisted of an eight-day chiming clock, in a 
handsome polished mahogany case, and bore the following inscription : 
‘* Presented to Mr. T. Pybus by his fellow workmen, in recognition of 
his 32 years’ service as foreman of the Dover Gas-Works.’’ Mr. 
Pybus said the gift would be highly treasured; and his parting from 
so many friends caused him keen regret. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


COMMITTEE ON SUPERANNUATION OF MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYEES. 





Mr. Hayes Fisher, M.P., the President of the Local Government 
Board, has appointed a Committee to consider whether it is desirable 
to introduce a scheme of superannuation applicable to persons in the 
employment of Local Authorities in England and Wales; and, if so, to 
make recommendations on the subject with special reference to the 
following points; 

(a) The finance and general working of any such scheme. 

(4) Classes of officials or employees which it should embrace. 

(c) Its relation to any existing superannuation scheme. 

The following are to be members of the Committee : 

Mr. R. C. Norman (Chairman of the L.C.C.), Chairman, Mr. John 
Boggan, Sir Arthur W. Chapman, Mr. Arthur Collins, Mr. W. R. 
Davies, C.B., Mr. W. P. Elderton, the Rev. R. V. O. Graves, Sir 
Harry Haward, Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. Harry List, Mr. E. R. 
Pickmore, and Sir Alfred W. Watson. 

Mr. G. W. B. M‘Leod will be Secretary of the Committee ; and all 
communications should be addressed to him at the Local Government 
Board, Whitehall, S.W. 


<i 


EDINBURGH GAS-WORKERS’ WAGES. 





An Agreement Reached. 

In our issue of the Sth inst., it was stated that a meeting of Edin- 
burgh gas workers was to be held in order to consider certain proposals 
made by the Gas Commissioners. The men, through their Union (the 
National Union of Corporation Workers), had asked for the present 
bonus of 18s. 6d. per week—in operation since May 1 last—to be in- 
creased to 25s. for a six-days’ week, as from the expiration of the last 
agreement (Aug. 31), with the addition of 12} p.ct. on total earnings, 
as before. They further requested that overtime and Sunday labour 
be paid for at double ordinary rates. ‘The Commissioners offered to 
increase the bonus to 22s. for a six-days’ week, and to grant an extra 
3s. 8d. to men working on Sundays; but they declined to pay more 
than the present rate of time-and-a-half for overtime. 

These proposals were submitted to the men at a mass meeting, when 
a resolution was passed against the acceptance of the 22s., and asking 
for a further conference, with a neutral chairman. The conference 
took place at the Edinburgh City Chambers on the 11th inst.—Sir 
Thomas F. Wilson, of Glasgow, presiding; the parties being the 





Union, the Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith, the Gas Commis- 
sioners, and the Edinburgh and District Water Trust. After a very 
lengthened discussion, it was agreed that the bonus for employees, 
other than general workers, clerical and collecting staffs, &c., be as 
follows: Inthe electricity and water undertakings, 23s. 6d. per week, 
and 22s. od. in the gas undertaking, with, in the latter case, an addi- 
tion of one-sixth of the bonus for Sunday work. The question of the 
bonus for general workers, clerks, &c., was then discussed. The de- 
mand was for an increase from 17s. to 25s. per week. An offer of 21s. 
was made; but this was declined—22s. being stated as the minimum. 
As the various representatives of the employing bodies could not sce 
their way to grant this, without further consulting their parent com- 
mittees, the Union officials asked that the whole matter should be left 
open, and that the conference be adjourned until the following Friday. 
This was agreed to. : 

The adjourned conference duly took place last Friday, and ended by 
the employers conceding the extra shilling asked for. The result, so 
far as the Gas Commissioners are concerned, was therefore as follows: 
(A) Male employees, over 18 years of age, other than general workers, 
clerks, &c., an advance from 18s. 6d. to 22s. gd. per week, with 
12} p.ct. on total earnings; Sunday workers to receive an additional 
day’s bonus; youths of 18 years of age and under, an advance from 
gs. 3d. to 11s. 43d. per week. (B) General employces over 18 years of 
age, including clerks, &c., an increase of 5s.—making the bonus 22s. 
per week; youths, one-half this amount. The agreement as regards 
category (A) to be for four months from Sept. 1 last, and as regards 
(B) for six months from the 1st prox. 


tiie 


COMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AWARDS. 





The following further award in connection with gas-workers’ wages 

has been issued by the Committee on Production: 
HASTINGS GAS COMPANY. 

The claim submitted on behalf of the members of the National Union 
of General Workers in the employ of the Company was for the applica- 
tion of the National Award (No. 1068), dated March 27, relating to gas 
workers. Representatives of the parties were heard on Oct. 1. The 
men concerned have received an advance of 4s. per week in accordance 
with the terms of the award in question, but have not received the 
bonus of 123 p.ct. on earnings. The bonus of 4s. was given by the 
Company during the first week in July last. The war bonus paid to 
the men concerned amounts, in the case of shiftmen, to 19s. per weck 
(on a basis of six shifts), and in the case of other workers to 17s. per 
week of 563 hours. The award of the Committee is as follows: 
(6) The able-bodied men concerned, aged 21 years and over, who are 
paid as plain timeworkers, shall receive a bonus of 12} p.ct. on their 
earnings, which shall not alter or become part of their time rates. 
(7) Clause 6 of this award shall not apply to any workmen in receipt 
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of any allowance or bonus other than: (@) An allowance or a bonus 
wholly dependent on time-keeping ; (0) an allowance or a bonus (not 
being a bonus on output) less favourable to the men than the advance 
of 12$ p.ct. hereby awarded, in which case the existing allowance or 
bonus shall merge in the 12} p.ct. ; (¢) war advances given to assist in 
meeting the increased cost of living since the outbreak of the present 
war. (8) The men concerned, aged 21 years and over, who are picce- 
workers or are paid on a premium-bonus system or any mixed system 
of time and piece, or any system of payment by results, including men 
working at augmented time rates fixed in lieu of piece rates, or by 
reference to results or to output of work, shall receive a bonus of 
74 p.ct. on their earnings. (g) Any bonuses or war advances which, 
in the case of timeworkers, have merged in the bonus of 12} p.ct. 
granted to timeworkers shall, in the case of pieceworkers, merge in 
the 73 p.ct. bonus awarded. (10) If any payment has been made to 
the workmen concerned pending the general consideration of their 
position in relation to the bonus of 12) p.ct. or 7} p.ct., whether by 
agreement or as a result of arbitration, the amount of such payment 
shall merge in the bonus awarded under Clauses 6 and 8 of this award, 
and such bonus shall be in licu of, and in substitution for, any such 
other payment. The award does not apply to workmen paid a wage 
or salary not dependent on time worked, or an upstanding wage or 
salary which covers overtime or other allowances. The boy concerned 
shall receive an advance of 2s. per full ordinary week, which amount 
is to be awarded as a war ddvance recognized as due to, and dependent 
upon, the existence of the abnormal conditions now prevailing in 
consequence of the war. The award is to take effect as from the 
beginning of the first full pay following Oct. 1. 
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VALUE OF COKE AS FUEL. 





In the “ Daily Telegraph ”’ of the 15th inst., there was an advertise- 
ment of the Board of Trade Coal Mines Department advocating the 
use of coke in domestic fireplaces. This attracted the attention of 
Mr. Douglas H. Helps, of Reading, who wrote to our morning 
contemporary as follows: 

The advertisement states that a test carried out by the department 
proves that a mixture of 12 Ibs. of coke and 3 Ibs. of coal maintained 
the temperature of a room for over six hours at a higher temperature 
than when the same room was heated by the consumption of 17 Ibs. of 
coal. . 

Now, under the Fuel Order, anyone may convert the whole or any 
portion of his coal ration into gas at the equivalent of 15,000 c.ft. of 
gas for each ton of coal. 

Surely, it is desirable in the National interest that the gas equivalent 
should be increased to (say) 20,000 e.ft., and for the following reasons: 
A ton of coal produces from 12,000 to 14,000 c.ft.. of gas, and in addi- 





tion products which are urgently needed for munitions and as ferti- 
lizers. It also provides 10 cwt. of coke, which the Coal Mines De- 
partment have proved in the experiment referred to above to be of 
much greater value than the same weight of coal. j ; 

The Fuel Order points out “ that there is a distinct national gain 
in consuming gas and coke in the place of coal.’’ I am in a position 
to know that many gas undertakings are now experiencing a very 
large decrease in the consumption of gas, and it is, therefore, most 
desirable that the gas equivalent for a ton of coal should be increased, 
as suggested, in order to encourage the use of gas in the place of coal. 


-— 





FUEL ECONOMY IN THE HOME. 


Different Methods of Heating. 


Mr. A. H. Barker, B.Sc., B.A., Wh.Se., Lecturer in Heating and 
Ventilating Engineering, last Wednesday evening delivered, at Uni- 
versity College, Gower Street, W.C., the second of his series of three 
public lectures Lante, p. 137] on the “ Principles of Fucl Economy in 
the Home.”’ 


On this occasion, he discussed the general use of fucl in the home. 
and more particularly the question of heating a room, both in its 
qualitative and quantitative aspects. The difference between radiant 
and convected heat was explained; and this was followed by a com- 
parison (illustrated by lantern slides) of practical methods of room 
warming. ‘The purest practical methods of heating by radiation, the 
lecturer said, are by coal-fires and gas-fires respectively. These two 
means, however, do not heat exclusively by radiation, since some of 
the heat produced by the combustion of the fuel must of necessity find 
its way into the surrounding structures. It is probable that about 
5 p.ct. of the total heat of the fuel comes into the room with an ordi- 
nary fireplace as convected heat. In some forms of gas-fire, probably 
about 15 p.ct. of the heat in the gas usually comes into the room as 
convected heat. In round figures, 50 p.ct. of the total heat in the fuel 
is radiated in a good modern gas-fire ; the remainder being discharged 
into the chimney. The following. may be taken as_ representative 
figures for a coal-fire: Of the total heat in the fuel, 25 p.ct. comes inte 
the room as radiated heat, 55 p.ct. goes into the chimney (either 
directly or in the form of warm air taken from the room itself), per- 
haps 5 p.ct. is direct convected heat, and the remaining 15 p.ct. serves 
to warm the brickwork round the fire. 

As to the important question of cost, Mr. Barker remarked that this 
cannot be considered irrespective of all other considerations. It may 
well be, for instance, that in an expensively decorated room the total 
cost of a coal-fire is higher than that of a gas-fire, on account of the 
additional labour which it involves, and on account also of the addi- 
tional dirt, dust, 4nd destruction of fittings, and the like. It is obvi- 
ously impossible to formulate any general rule in this sense, apart 
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from the cost of fuel. It is, however, fairly safe to say that for con- 
tinuous heating, and considering only the outlay for fuel, the cost of a 
gas-fire is, perhaps, three times as great as that of a coal-fire, at 
present prices. For the purpose of establishing this calculation by 
an example, he conducted a special laboratory experiment. A gas-fire 
was lighted, and kept on a whole day, and the effect noted. On the 
following day, the gas-fire was removed, and a coal-fire was kept 
going all day, with the object of producing a similar effect in the 
laboratory to that produced by a gas-fire. It was, he explained, im- 
possible to produce an identical effect, because a coal-fire is in its very 
nature inconstant, whereas a gas-fire is by its very nature constant in 
intensity. However, the experiment, though not so complete as might 
be wished, did conform to the figure he had named. A diagram show- 
ing the total amount of heat in the fuel consumed during the time in 
question, indicated that a gas-tire is just about twice as efficient in the 
scientific sense as is a coal-fire ; and this figure is confirmed from other 
sources. The outstanding advantage of the gas-fire is the rapidity 
with which it can be brought into full action. Under the conditions 
of the experiment referred to, the gas-fire attained practically its maxi- 
mum intensity within 15 minutes; while the coal-fire only reached the 
intensity of the gas-fire after a period of about an hour. 

For the continuous heating of a room, the coal-fire has a very great 
advantage over the gas-fire in its superior economy ; while for occasion- 
ally-used rooms, and rooms which it is necessary to prepare for occu- 
pation within a short time, a gas-fire can hardly be dispensed with, 
because a coal-fire attains its maximum heat so slowly, and each time 
it is lighted it involves somebody in a great deal of tiresome and dirty 
work. The electric fire has every conceivable advantage on its side 
except that of expense. This, however, is so enormous that electric 
fires can be ruled-out as serious competitors of any kind of heating for 
all except very wealthy persons. If naked gas-flames are to be used 
for warming a room, there is only one correct way of doing it. This 
is by one of the reflector stoves, which convert a considerable portion 
of the total heat of the gas into radiation ; the remainder being allowed 
to pass into the room as convected heat. The one justification for the 
use of a naked gas-flame to heat a room is that it has a real efficiency 
of 100 p.ct. (reckoned on the heat in the gas, and not in the coal from 
which it is produced), and that by no other means can the air of a 
room be so rapidly raised in temperature. 

The proportion between the amount of energy that must be intro- 
duced into a room as convected heat and as pure radiant heat, in order 
to produce the same effect, varies very much according to the sur- 
roundings. If the radiant heat is prevented from reaching the outside 
surfaces of the wall, the amount of heat required is just about the 
same in both cases; but if no such precautions are taken, it is probable 
that a room will be rendered equally warm by 100 units of heat con- 
veyed as radiant heat, as by 60 units introduced as convected heat. 
But the lecturer said he gave this figure with considerable reservation, 
as it was obtained solely under the conditions of his laboratory. 

While in heating a room by electricity there is apparently 100 p.ct. 








efficiency, in reality the efficiency is only 8 p.ct., calculated on the heat 
in the coal. Almost any other method, declared Mr. Barker, is better 
than this. Indeed, all electrical developments are terribly handicapped 
by the frightful inefficiency of the process of power generation. 


ee 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


LONDON, Oct. 21. 

Pitch continues the chief item of interest in the London tar products 
market. There is a considerable amount of inquiry, and the market 
is firm at not below 65s. per ton net in bulk f.o.b, makers’ works. 
Creosote and other tar oils continue in good demand at the Govern- 
ment fixed prices. Solvent naphtha is steady at about 3s. 9d. per 
gallon net. 

In sulphate of ammonia, the position remains unchanged; orders 
being readily forthcoming for all available quantities. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Oct. 21. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 30s. 6d. to 35s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 44s. to 45s. 
per ton; West Coast—-Manchester 36s. to 37s. 6d., Liverpool 36s. to 
37s. 6d., Clyde 36s. to 37s. 6d. nominal. Benzol go p.ct., North, 103d. 
to 113d. ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. Toluol, naked, 
North, 2s. 3d. Coal tar crude naphtha in bulk, North, 73d. to 84d. 
Solvent Naphtha, naked, North, 2s. 11d. to 3s. Heavy naphtha, 
North, 2s. 11d. to 3s. Creosote, in bulk, North, 4jd. Heavy oils, in 
bulk, North, 5d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct. East and West Coasts, 
3s. 3d. naked, nominal. Naphthalene, £25 to £30; salts, £6 to £7, 
bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’”’ quality, 4d. to 6d. per unit; “ B” 
quality, 13d. to 2d. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 

There is very little change in tar products; market conditions re- 
maining quiet. Pitch, however, keeps in strong demand, and makers 
are very confident regarding the future; the feeling being—especially 
in Provincial centres—that the upward tendency is likely to continue. 
The Government having decided to pay 4os. per ton ex works for all 
pitch that they take for their compound fuel oils seems to have fixed 
the price for other buyers; and the general opinion now is that prices 
are hardly likely to fall below this figure, but that it may easily go 
higher. London quotations are steady at around 65s.; but trade in 
the Provinces is largely a matter of negotiation. The export demand 
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remains as strong as ever ; but, unfortunately, the shortage of shipping 
continues to prevent development in this branch of the trade. These 
conditions must of necessity continue for some time; for even should 
peace be declared in the early future, some time must elapse before 
shipping becomes more plentiful, in view of the Government require- 
ments for the transportation back home of our armies. South Wales 
buyers for the briquette trade are adopting a hand-to-mouth attitude, 
evidently not liking the prices they are now called upon to pay. Fuel 
oils continue in urgent request. In comparison with other fuel oils, 
control prices are said to be low, and some effort is likely to be made to 
secure better terms. Solvent naphtha has developed quite a strong 
tone, and Provincial makers are asking up to 3s. 6d. per gallon naked. 
London prices are about 3d. per gallon more. Heavy naphtha is steady 
at 3s. 6d. per gallon. Refined naphthalene experiences very little de- 
mand ; but prices show no falling off, although conditions are rather more 
uncertain. Crude naphthalene, however, is very strong on continued 
demand by the makers of firelighters; and the tendency of prices is 
upward. Commonest sorts are making quite 4:7 per ton, and better 
qualities up to £16. Benzol, toluol, and creosote remain without 
change. Anthracene, refined sorts, continues at 6d. per unit per cwt. ; 
while aniline oil is a little stronger at 1s. 4d. per Ib. Carbolic acid is 
rather uncertain; no definite news having been received as to the pro- 
gress in negotiations between sellers of crude 60’s and makers of 
crystals. The former will not be satisfied unless they receive from 3s. 
to 3s. 6d. per gallon for 60’s so long as makers of crystal can obtain 
from 1s. 8d. to 2s. per lb. for their product, with good demand at even 
the latter figure. The range of quotations is as follows: 

Benzol: 90% London, 1s. ojd., North 1o$d. to 11$d.; 50% North 
1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. naked per gallon. 

Carbolic Acid: 60% East and West Coast 3s. per gallon; crystals 
40% 1s. 8d. to 2s. per Ib. 

Crude Tar: London 39s. to 41s. ; Midlands 33s. to 35s.; North 32s. 
to 34s. per ton ex works. 

Pitch: London 65s. per ton f.o.b. works; East Coast, 36s. 6d. to 
37s. 6d. ; West Coast, 37s. 6d. to gos. f.a.s.; Marichester, 39s. ; Clyde, 
41s.; South Wales, 45s. per ton. 

Solvent Naphtha: London 3s. 3d. to 4s.; North and Midlands 3s. to 
3s. 6d, per gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked 30% 83d. to 8$d.; North 63d. to 63d. 

Naphthalene: Refined £28 per ton nominal; salts 80s., bags in- 
cluded. 

Toluol: Naked, London 2s. 4d.; North 2s. 3d. 

Creosote: Nominal, London 4}d.; North 4d. to 43d. (Government 
price, 75s. per ton f.o.b.—equal to 44d. per gallon) ; heavy oil, 44d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: ‘‘A’’ quality, 40-45%, 44d. per unit; ‘‘B”’ quality, 
13d. to 23d. . 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 3s. per gallon; 97-99%, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per 
gallon, casks included, ex works London and f.o.b. other ports. 
Grease Oils 18° Tw. (naked) £6 per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 











Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Exports continue on a rather larger scale than earlier in the year. 
The home position is unchanged; the demand being as insistent as 
ever. It would seem that merchants are taking up a large portion of 
the make in anticipation of what will probably constitute a record 
demand from the farmers. Synthetic production is very little heard of. 
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Carbonizing Economies at Oldham and Blackpool.—As already 
noted in the ‘‘ JOURNAL,’’ the consumption of gas at Blackpool has 
had an upward tendency during the summer months, doubtless due to 
the heavy day-load caused by gas-cookers in the hotels, apartment 
houses, &c.; but at the last meeting of the Gas Committee it was re- 
ported that for the four weeks ended Oct. 10 there was a slight de- 
crease in the consumption, as compared with last year’s figures—these 
being respectively 58,270,000 c.ft. and 60,823,000 c.ft. The coal con- 
sumed was 4387 tons, as compared with 5171 tons; the decrease of 
884 tons being largely due to economies exercised by Mr. W. Chew 
(the Gas Engineer and Manager) in carbonization. At the last meeting 
of the Oldham Gas Committee, Mr. Tim Duxbury (the Engineer) re- 
ported that the stock of coal was gooo tons, as compared with 21,000 
tons last year. During the last fortnight g00 tons less had been car- 
bonized than during the corresponding period of 1917. If they could 
keep up this rate of saving, Mr. Duxbury added, they would ‘* creep 
through.’’ During the fortnight ended Oct. 14, the gas delivered 
amounted to 56,380,000 c.ft.; whereas in the corresponding period of 
1917 it was 60,434,000 c.ft. 


Quality of Coatbridge Gas.—The quality of the gas being supplied 
by the Coatbridge Gas Company was again the subject of discussion at 
the last meeting of the Town Council. Bailie Lindsay (the Convener 
of the Fire and Lighting Committee) said that from between May of 
last year and this month the Committee had taken sixteen tests of the 
gas, with the result that there was found an average of 17:2 p.ct. of 
atmospheric air being introduced into the illuminant. He held that 
the time had come when the public should be informed of the kind of 
gas they had been recciving. He did not think it was necessary that 
the Company should allow such a large percentage of air into the gas. 
The consumer was really paying for air, as well as gas. He remarked 
that it was curious that the proportion was always either 17 or 19 p.ct. 
of air. The Town Council should do something to protest against it. 
He did not object to the Company extracting certain things from the 
gas in compliance with the Government requirements at the present 
time; but this air supply was taking something out of the pockets of 
the consumers. Judge Agnew said that one-fifth ought to be deducted 
from every gas account for the air in the gas. It was unanimously 
agreed to ask the Committee to take such drastic steps as would bring 
about some finality in the matter. 
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East Pembrokeshire Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd. 


A creditors’ petition presented by Messrs. Evans and Rogers for the 
compulsory winding-up of this Company came before Mr. Justice 
Astbury on Tuesday last. Mr. Percy Wheeler said petitioners’ debt 
was about £180 in respect of goods supplied; and although certain 
negotiations had taken place with a view to reconstruction, nothing 
had resulted. As the debt was not disputed, he asked for the usual 
order. Mr. Henriques, for the Company, asked that the petition 
should stand over so that the negotiations might fructify. If the order 
for winding-up was made, the creditors would get nothing, as the 
debentures covered everything; but if the negotiations resulted in re- 
construction, there would be sufficient for everyone. Mr. Wheeler 
opposed any adjournment, as the petition had been on the file since 
August, and nothing had been done. His Lordship asked if anything 
could be obtained by allowing the petition to stand over. Mr. Wheeler 
replied in the negative. They had heard so often about these negotia- 
tions that he said he must press for the order. His Lordship made the 
usual order for compulsory winding-up. 








—- 


Southwark Guardians and the Price of Gas. 


The Southwark Board of Guardians, who recently protested against 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company again increasing the price of 
gas from 4s. to 4s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft., have received a letter from Mr. 
F. M‘Leod, the Secretary, in which he states that the protest of the 
Guardians was apparently made under an entire misapprehension of 
the facts, and seemed to suggest that the increase had been unneces- 
sarily imposed from a desire to inflict hardship upon the public and to 
secure larger profits. This was the reverse of the true position, as 
would be seen from the following. After taking into account all pro- 
ceeds from the sale of bye-products, the net cost of coal per ton into 
the Company’s works was now three times that of 1914; the price of 
all other materials used in the business had enormously increased ; 
and labour charges were nearly 70 p.ct. higher. These matters were 
quite beyond the control of the Directors, who, in the circumstances, 
though with sincere regret, had no alternative but to raise their charges 
sufficiently to make ends meet. As stated in their leaflet, dividends 
had dropped from £5 9s. 4d. to £3 4s. p.ct. per annum—a reduction 
of over 40 p.ct. It was, therefore, quite clear that no charge of 
profiteering could be justly made against the Company or their share- 
holders, whose diminished dividends were still further reduced by pay- 
ment of the increased income-tax. Certain Guardians had apparently 
recently displayed a remarkable lack of knowledge on this subject. 
It might be that the above-mentioned facts would correct the wrong 
impressions previously formed. The Guardians decided to take no 
further action, as the Board of Trade merely acknowledged the protest. 
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Dewsbury Gas Accounts.—The abstract of municipal accounts at 
Dewsbury, for the year ended March 31 last, shows that, on the whole, 
the undertakings are in a fairly satisfactory condition. The sales of 
gas yielded £33,400, and sales of residuals nearly £17,000. The gross 
profit was £10,850, practically all of which went in sinking fund and 
interest. The year’s working resulted in an adverse balance being 
reduced from £1990 to £1470. 

Public Lighting Charges at Poplar.—Notification has been re- 
ceived by the Poplar Borough Council from the Commercial Gas Com- 
pany of further advances, as from the end of this year, in the charges 
for public lighting to £4 2s. 8d. per lamp per annum in the case of 
No. 3 Kern burners, and £4 11s. 8d. for No.-4 Kern burners. The 
total increase on pre-war rates will then be 683 p.ct. and 58 p.ct. 
respectively for the two sizes of burners. 


Threatened Strike at Spalding.—The firm attitude adopted by the 
Spalding Urban Council has averted a strike threatened by employees 
at the gas-works. The men had handed in notices to cease work last 
Thursday; the ostensible reason being an error which was alleged to 
have been made in the particulars forwarded to the Arbitrator who is 
to decide shortly the question of wages. The Manager had assured 
the Council of his ability to carry on operations in the event of the 
men persisting in their determination; and it was decided, therefore, 
to accept the notices. The men subsequently asked to withdraw 
their notices; and work has since been proceeding as usual. 


Bottled Fruits and Dried Vegetables.—At the Southampton Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Autumn Show last weck, the Southampton Gas 
Company were awarded the Society’s silver-gilt and silver medals for 
an exhibit of bottled fruits and dried vegetables. The collection was 
tastefully staged by Miss Baverstock, the Company’s expert; and she 
is to be congratulated on her initial success. Throughout the whole of 
the two days’ exhibition, she was busily engaged in advising visitors. 
This is a ‘‘ move with the times”? for the gas industry, which it is 
hoped will be repeated by other gas undertakings throughout the coun- 
try, whenever the opportunity arises. It will be found most helpful, 
not only by getting into closer touch with consumers, and so stimu- 
lating gas business, but also from the national standpoint by assisting 
in the saving and preserving of food. 

Tar Distillation Plants and Pollution.—Dr. Barwise, the Medical 
Officer of Health for Derbyshire, in his report for 1917, refers to 
the pollution caused by coke-ovens and coal-tar distillation plants. 
He says that, owing to the war, the number of coke-ovens and tar- 
distillation plants for the making of benzol, sulphate of ammonia, 
and explosives has increased, and is still increasing. There are 
no wastes more difficult to treat than those from tar-distillation 
works and sulphate of ammonia plants. The result is that the rivers 
are now worse than they were before the war. If, as is extremely 
probable, after the war the system of distilling coal at the pit- 
mouth becomes more common, it may be advisable to construct a 
large joint sewer for the Rother Valley, taking the waste from the 
various tar-distilling plants and the sewage from the mining vil- 
lages and towns down to low-lying land nearer the sea. Without 
some such scheme as this, the proper development of the agricul- 
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THREE 
POINTS 


of advantage from the many found in 
our Slot Meters are: 





1st.—They are Fraud Proof, and cannot 
be tampered with through the Slot. 


2nd.—The Slot is closed when the maxi- 
mum number of Coins have been inserted. 


3rd.—Our Price-Changing System is the 
Simplest, Quickest, and most Accurate 





yet devised. 


ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. 





Tens of Thousands in use, and adopted ex- 
clusively by many Gas Companies. 


WILLEY & Co., LTD., 
Exeter, London, Manchester, Leicester. 





Telegrams: Telephone Nos.: 
“WILLEY, EXETER.” 182 EXETER. 

“GASVILLADO, KINLAND, LONDON.” 224 DALSTON, LONDON, 
“MET. STEER.” 41T7 LEICESTER. 


ERS, LE 5 
“WILMETER, MANCHESTER.” 7419 CITY (MANCHESTER). 


LONDON WORKS & OFFICES: 
89-95, Hertford Road, Kingsland, N. 
LEICESTER: 

5, Oxendon Street. 
MANCHESTER: 

John Street, Booth Street West, S.W. 


AGENTS FOR SCOTLAND: 








ture of this area will be a matter of the greatest difficulty. 











ies M, NELSON & CO., 20, WEST CAMPBELL ST., — 
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Wages in Dublin.—The Directors of the Alliance and Dublin 
Consumers’ Gas Company have met the application of the clerks in | 
their employment by granting increases in salary ranging from 20s. 
to 25s. per week on pre-war rates. 

Maximum Price at Hebden Bridge.—aAt the meeting of the Hebden 
Bridge and Mytholmroyd Gas Board last Thursday, it was reported 
that the Board had considered the price of gas to consumers. Under 
section 39 of the Act, the maximum price is 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. ; and 
the price charged to consumers is 4s. 3d. The question had arisen as 
to whether application should be made to the Local Government Board 
under the Statutory Undertakings (Temporary Increase of Charges) 
Act, to amend the Local Act, so as to increase the price to 6s. gd. per 
1000 c.ft., if required. The Board agreed to make the necessary ap- 
plication. The Manager (Mr. T. H. Nield) reported that, from Oct. 9, 
they had been steaming the charges in the verticals; the result being 
that blue water gas was made and mixed with the coal gas during 
manufacture, as required by the Government. Having regard to the 
award recently made at a conference between the National Gas Council 
and the National Federation of General Workers, it was resolved that 
the wages of stokers and others be further advanced by 7d. per day or 
per shift, #/us 12} p.ct., from the first pay day in October. 





Irish Gas Prices.—At a meeting of the Warrenpoint Urban Dis- 
trict Council, a letter was read from the local branch of the Irish 
National Foresters, complaining of the increase of the price of gas to 
10s. per 1000 c.ft.—being, they declared, the highest price for gas in 
Ireland. A member of the Council said the increase was ‘‘ monstrous ; ”’ 
and, after discussion, it was decided to communicate to the Gas Com- 
pany the Council’s opinion that there was no justification for the 
maintenance of such a figure. The Lurgan Urban Council have in- 
creased the price of gas to 5s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 

Gas-Workers’ Wages in Scotland.—Mr. Alex. Yuill, the Gas 
Engineer and Manager, at a meeting of the Dundee Gas Committee, 
reported that the matter of an increase demanded by the General 
Labourers’ and Gas-Workers’ Union had been taken up by the Scottish 
Gas Council. They had met; and it was remitted to a Committee of 
three to confer with the Union to come to terms. Ultimately it was 
agreed to give 3s. 6d. per week, or 7d. per shift, to men and women 
over eighteen, whether time or piece workers, and 1s. 9d. per week, or 
34d. per hour, to girls and youths, as from Oct. 1. It was agreed to 
sanction these increases ; and, in reply to a question, it was stated that 


the gas-workers are now paid 28s. 9d. over pre-war rates, with 12} p.ct. 
added. 
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Damages for Personal Injuries against the Gas Light 
and Coke Company. 


The action of Cooper v. Gas Light and Coke Company, which was 
tried before Mr. Justice Coleridge on Thursday last, was brought to 
recover damages for personal injury caused through the alleged neg'i- 
gence of defendants’ servants. Defendants denied negligence; and 
said the accident was due to the careless driving of the driver of the 
bus on which plaintiff was serving. Plaintiff was a conductor in the 
employment of the London General Omnibus Company. On Jan. 13, 
while conducting a motor bus proceeding along the Commercial Road, 
towards Sutton Street, which was a compulsory stopping place, the 
bus overtook a horse and van belonging to defendant. After passing, 
it stopped at the kerb, when the shaft of the van struck the bus and 





the conductor, injuring his hip and thigh. Evidence was given in sup- 
port of plaintifi’s case. For the defendants, the driver of the van was 
called, and stated that the accident was caused entirely by the bus 
suddenly stopping in front of him, and not leaving him sufficient room 
to pull up, especially considering the greasy state of the road. In the 
result, his Lordship entered judgment for plaintiff for 4.37, with costs. 


<a 
—— 





The Directors of the Finedon Gas Company are retaining the 
services of their Manager, Mr. W. H. Harris, and have advanced his 
salary £50 per annum. 


The ‘‘ Vossische Zeitung ’’ says that the epidemic of Spanish in- 
fluenza at Potsdam has increased to such an extent that the gas-works 
are unable to mainfain the necessary production. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. 


AssisTANT ENGINEER AND ManaGer. Macclesfield 
Gas Department. Applications by Oct. 28. 

Assistant Manacer. Leeds Gas Department. Ap- 
plications by Oct. 28. 


pany. 
ENGINEER AND Works ManaGer. Cork Gas Com- 


pany. 
Draveutsman. No. 6517. 
DraveutsmMan. No, 6515. 


AssIsTaNT CHeMIST, Barnet Gas and Water Com- Appointments, &c., Wanted. 
MANAGER OR ASSISTANT ManaGER. No, 6509. 


pany. 





Appointments, &c., Vacant (Continued). 


GENERAL Foreman. Warrington Gas Department. 
WorkinG MAanaGeErR AND Fitter. No. 6513. 
CaRBONIZING ForEMAN. Chesterfield Gas-Works. 
CaRBONIZING ForEMAN. Barnet Gas and Water Com- 


| Plant, &c., for Sale. 


Iron SuHEEts. Erector, Leeds. 
* Daw RELATING TO GAs AND WATER.” No. 6516. 


| 
Sroxers. No. 2919. Care of Frost, Smith, & Co. | 


Plant, &c., Wanted. 


| TypewriTER. Northampton Plating Company, 


ES 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticate i 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘“‘ JOURNAL ”’ should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘'GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


OXIDE OF IRON J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN 


SPENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


PALMERSTON HovsE, 





elegra: 
“ BrRaDDocK, OLDHAM,” and “ MeTriquE, Lams, Lonpon.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom: One Year, 23s. 6d. ; Half Year, 12s. ; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in Advance. If credit is taken, an extra charge of 4s. a year 
is made. 

Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London on'y are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 


WALTER KING, 11, BoLT CourT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE WANTED. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 








Oxp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 2, 


“STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL, 








BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKS. 
B AGLEY, MILLS, & CO., Ltd., 


92, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1, Invite 
inquiries from all Gas-Works making 75 million cubic | 
feet and upwards per annum, 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpvon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.3, 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 





ENGLISH BOG ORH AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS 00., LTD. 


(W.T. P. CUNNINGHAM, Ohief Proprietor 
and Managing Director.) 
18, Ancapian GarRpENs, Woop Green, Lonpox, N, 22, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
GPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 


with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Ltp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C, 


Telegrams—‘' HypRocHLoRIC, Fen, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone—1588 AVENUE (8 lines). 


LDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 
(EsTABLISHED 1850). 
WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 
STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIC 
CONTROLLERS. 


EDINBURGH. 
(See p. 210.) 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, AND PRYOR. 


Works—SiLVERTOWN, 








Telegrams: ‘* Bripurimat, Wood, London.” 
"Phone: Palmer’s Green 608. 





END your inquiries for Carburetted 
PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and 
other GAS- WORKS APPARATUS to— 

BALE AND HARDY, 


89, Vioronta STREET, WEsTMINSTER, S.W. 1, 


pairs. 


Botton. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 


WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants, 
HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER -GAS| we Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 


JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WoRES, 


Telegrams—" Saturators, Botton.’ Telephone 0848. 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70, Chancery Lane, London. 
Telegrams: ‘Patent, London.” ’Phone: 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar- Works, 


® Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 











SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS.| “FERROX.” 


“ FERROX.” 


Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 


“ FERROX.” Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia &c. 





A BBITIsH Oxide Cheaper and Better G48-wosxs requiring Extensions 
haa very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Aug 20, p, 368. 


Ferric Hydrate. 





than Bog Ore. 385 per cent, Water, 75 per cent. 


For Sale outright or on Loan, Prices Reasonable; quality and results, the best, 
OXIDE LIMITED, Brentford, MippLEsex, Satisfaction Guaranteed 


should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make & 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns. 








“KENTISH TOWN, WLW. 





